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The Car that Laughs at Hills 


The Maxwell is the ear in whieh 
‘*Wild Bill’’ Turner made the 
world-record climb up Mt. Ham- 
ilton to the famous Mt. Liek 
Observatory. 

The Maxwell is the ear that 
silly Carlson drove 9 miles up 
Mt. Wilson, Cal., over snow and 
ice, around sharp, dangerous 
curves, climbing 6,000 feet in 29 
minutes and 1 seeond, breaking 
the previous record of 42> muin- 
utes. These are but two of the 
Maxwell stock ear hill climbing 
reeords 

Every man that owns a Max- 
well is able to laugh at |iills. 





The **1915°’ Maxwell has 17 
new teatures, and it is a beautiful 
car—a_ powerful ear—an easy 
riding ear—and a ear that is fully 
equipped. Its light weight makes 
it very economical to operate 

The ‘£1915’? Maxwell is one of 
the easiest ears to drive. It has 
an adjustable front seat iieh 
may be moved three or fou 
inehes backward lo 
driver’s leg lenet 

If vou want a car of ample 
power to «limb hills with speed 
and pull through heavy voing, 
this is the ear 


The Maxwell Dealer nearest you will show you the “1915” Maxwell 


Maxwell Five-Passenger Touring Car - $ 925 


Maxwell Roadster - 
Maxwell Cabriolet 


Any model equipped with electric self-starter, $70 extra. 
Address, Department B.J. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


900 
1,105 


The Maxwell will be exhibited at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
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RUSSELL CARS 





ARE MANUFACTURED IN CANADA 






Agency and 
Service Stations ° 
1 All Centres 

















Tvronto Branch and Service Station, 
100 Richmond St. West 




















Hamilton Branch and Service Station, 
26 Charlies St. 














Montreal Brench and Service Station, 
5 Park Ave 





Russell Cars are manufactured in 


Canada. They are made com- 
plete in the Russell Shops at 
West Toronto. 


You can secure better quality in Canadian-made 


Cars, 
You should prefer a Canadian Product. 


You should investigate the Russell—manufac- 
tured in Canada—because you will find the 
Russell gives greater dollar for dollar value than 
any other car. 

A permanent service system covers Canada. A com- 
pletely equipped Factory, six fully equipped Factory 
Branches, and innumerable Service Stations insure maxi- 
mum service in any part of the Dominion. 
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XECUTIVE OFF WORKS 
WEST TORONTO 











Models and Prices 


WEE oo... cvaescaeonun $4500 
wi FOUR 32 . $2650 
Ci I Pasion diein aan pao $1750 


F. O. B. West Toronto 
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Winnipeg Branch and Service Station, 
246 Donald Street 
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Calgary Branch and Service Station, 
1305 East Street 
























Vancouver, B. C., Branch and Service 
Station, 825 Pender Street 
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Write for this picture 


This is Clarence Under- 

ood’s conception of “A 
Skin You Love To Touch.” 
Mail coupon below and get 
copy twice the size of this 
one, re produce d im full 
colors by a new and beauti- 
ful process. Write or mail 
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Can be yours when you understand the skin and its needs 


Whatever the condition that is keeping your skin from being beautiful, it ean be changed. 
Like the rest of vour body, your skin 1s continually being rebuilt. As old skin dies, new 
forms. Every day, in washing, you rub off the old, dead skin 

This is your opportunity. By using the follow- 


: Woodbury’s I‘acial Soap is the work of a skin 
ing treatment regularly, you can make this new 


specialist. Use this treatment persistently, and 
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in 


Canada 


skin so strong and healthy that it will truly be 
‘ta skin you love to touch.” 

Begin to-night to get its benefits 
Just before retiring, wash with Woodbury’s 
l’acial Soap in the following way: With warm 
water work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 
in your hands. Then work this cleansing, anti- 


before long your skin will take on that finer 
texture, that greater freshness and charm of 
“a skin you love to touch.” A 25¢ cake of 
Woodbury’s is sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of this treatment. 
Write for the beautiful picture above 
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After the War—What?r 


HE physical An Introduction by R¢ ) BSO N B L A¢ ; K ees Hh altered 


the European 

conflict, the harvest 

of more war or less war, the re-alignment of boundaries 
are matters of such absolute speculation at this stage that 
human opinion ceases to be even a guess. But though the 
fortunes of war alone can impose reforms where the civi- 
lized world regards them as most bitterly needed. the per- 
manent and lasting changes within any country must be 
fashioned by the inhabitants themselves. If the armies of 
fighting men seeking to crush Germany and Austria are 
not followed by a still more potent army of ideas the 
slaughter of millions will be marked off in history as a 
petty carnival. The character of individual thinking done 
to-day in Canada and elsewhere will establish the conduct 
of Governments when Peace takes the reins and looks 
about for leadership. Hence this symposium, in which 
Canadians of high standing in a variety of callings have 
answered a request for a statement of their views. The im- 
portance of ‘personal opinion’ on what must be admitted is 
a more or less prophetic mission is that the ideas let loose 
in March, 1915, even while the war wages uncertain and 
slow, are bound to set in motion popular discussion and 
make possible a clearer national conclusion when the day 
for that arrives. 

The scope of the contributions was restricted to a single 
phase of after-the-war developments—the attitude which 
Canada should take towards military preparation. There 
are other, and, in Canada’s case, more profound and far- 
reaching considerations which rest their solution upon the 
future, but at this moment when War holds the stage and 
Death and Destruction chant their ghastly lines, the inter- 
rogation focuses strongly upon national and international 
defence. Certainly it is the most immediate and appealing 
problem, and whoever may think that by some miracle of 
altruism moulded about the peace terms Canada will be 
relieved of her military responsibility for evermore, surely 
does not represent Canadian belief as a whole. Opinion 
differs widely, and very naturally, as to the technical ad- 
vantages of this or that system of defence but on one broad 
understanding all opinion seems to rest easy—that a long 
roster of resolutions is a poor substitute in the opening 
weeks of war for a division of trained and ready fighting 
men, that Canada’s self-respect must be lifted above the 
pleasant assumptions of a Monroe Doctrine or a paternal 
and never-wearying British Admiralty. The manner of the 
defence is incidental and to be ascertained without undue 
difficulty, although the European battleground has dis- 
turbed not a few old standbys of military science. Nor 
will it be the professional soldier primarily who will select 
the defences of this country but the voters of the town and 
township acting on their own impressions of what accords 
with Canadian democracy and Canadian obligations to the 
Empire. The importance of maintaining the Imperial re- 
sponsibilities makes it impossible that defence for this 
country, particularly on the sea, shall ever be estimated on 
a purely local basis should that be in conflict with the com- 
mitments of the Mother Country or the other dominions. 
For a like Imperial reason, the views of the Canadian peo- 
ple upon the post-bellum undertakings in military defence. 


ciple, are necessarily 

diffident as regards 
detail. The scale of armament considered imperative by 
the British Government during the next ten years will 
probably be accepted without question as the standard 
of measurement for Canada’s own equipment, for there 
is little disposition to look upon Britain as maintaining 
army or navy above the requirements of absolute safety. 
It would seem, therefore. that the undoubted identity of 
interests of Great Britain and her Dominions would com- 
pel some sensible uniformity of the Imperial weapons of 
defence as well as an honest distribution of the burdens. 
Whatever the arrangement, ultimately, Canada’s opinion 
will have plenty of elbow room in the day of decision. 

If Great Britain and her Allies succeed in slaying the 
militarist dragon in Germany and Austria. taking care to 
include the lesser militarism within the borders nearer 
home, the problem of Canada’s participation in Empire de- 
fence is tremendously simplified. At this period of the 
hostilities, however, disarmament is nothing more than a 
rainbow of hope, and, in the papers included in this sym 
posium, the authors have usually assumed that the rivalry 
in armaments will persist, and that Canada’s future duty, 
as far as can now be discerned, will call for courage and 
increased sacrifice. 

The methods of defence best adapted to this country 
form a question of some striking disagreements. It will be 
noticed that Mr. E. F. B. Johnston, K.C., favors strongly a 
standing army of forty to fifty thousand men which he 
regards as meeting the main necessities of military effort 
whether in the resistance of invasion or as an overseas con- 
tingent. This view he upholds for the further reason that 
wholesale application of compulsory training to schoolboys 
of all ages instils, in his opinion, the self-same poison of 
soldier-worship, the results of which Great Britain is com- 
bating in Europe at this very moment. Mr. W. K. George, 
on the other hand seeks to attain the object of preparedness 
through a universal training system based somewhat on the 
Australian plan. Mr. George’s view, indeed, is shared by 
most professional soldiers who advocate a smal] standing 
army of five or ten thousand men and a large volunteer 
militia prepared through school years and after to take 
their places as disciplined fighting men. Whatever the 
scheme of national defence, there appears to be complete 
unanimity that the country’s military unreadiness displayed 
at the opening of the War did not help anybody’s self- 
respect and that the error should not be possible to repeat. 
Mr. Joseph T. Clark makes clear some factors in the 
Pacifist view, a view by the way which has been the object of 
more than a fair share of misquotation and misconstruction. 

No doubt the reader will feel, as the writers of these 
papers felt, that the discussion of conditions after the war 
anticipates a great deal that is beyond human judgment or 
imagination. However, there are some fixed points from 
which intelligent opinion may reasonably venture into the 
future. A perusal of the statements contained in what 
follows will uncover variety and independence in the points 
of view. And at the same time, one is bound to appreciate 
their spirit of reasoning patriotism. 
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Imperial Co-operation the only Solution 


STILL hold to the 
iews ofter expressed B V 
in the past, that Can- . 
ada owes a duty to her- 
self to have her Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts well defended with 
adequate forts and ships. Canada is the 
only country in the world of a similar 
status that is not so defended. When this 
war is over it doesn’t mean that war will 
never come again. On the contrary, ex- 
perience teaches us that, notwithstanding 
the universal dread of war, it is a contin- 
gency that is beyond the ken of govern- 
ments and can not very well be foreseen 
or forestalled. I am not a militarist; I 
am an advocate of peace, but we must 
not blind ow eyes to possible danger, and 
if England’s navy had not been as pre- 
pared as her army was unprepared on the 


Sir 


Prime 


Canada should co-operate 


RICHARD McBRIDE with Great Britain ana 


Minister rf Beiaticsh « 


fourth of August last, the story of the 
present war would have been writ quit 
differently for the Empire and for Eur- 
ope. The great lesson of the European 
war is the necessity for coast defences, 
both on land and sea. With forts at «ll 
strategic points, kept equipped with the 
most modern ordnance, the danger of 
attack from sea is reduced to a minimum. 
Another lesson is the value of submarin« 

and swift cruisers. Defences of this na 
ture, if highly efficient, are ample for 
home protection and are well within the 
resources of Canada. The larger ques- 
tion of Empire defence is one in which 


»lumbia 


the other Dominions on 
some uniform and defi- 
nite basis, for the reason 
that the object of defending trade routes 
and maintaining a supremacy upon the 
sea is a common one. Canada with he: 
growing trade with Great Britain and 
the other Dominions, wherein her greatest 
future lies, is equally interested with 
Great Britain and Australia and New 
Zealand, and I firmly believe that all 
parts of the Empire should contribute to 
an Imperial navy in equitable proportion. 
The arrangement of a proper basis is a 
matter requiring careful consideration, 
but after all is a matter of detail and 
presents no formidable difficulties. 


A Large Standing Army will be Needed 


YOU ask a question, the 

‘ answer to which must be 

problematic. In ordinary 

times the future of a coun- 

try may be reasonably predicted. Under 

present conditions, it is practically a case 
of “shooting in the dark.” 

So far, the War has rather improved 
the condition of Canada than otherwise, 
and if peace comes within the twelve- 
month, which I believe it will, due more 
to economic causes than to military re- 
sults, the immediate future of Canada 
thereafter would be highly prosperous. 
The danger would lie in over-prosperity. 
The vitality of Canada is apt to go too 
far when times are good. There is a 
wonderful elasticity and  recuperative 
power in Canadian business undertak- 
ings. 

1 understand that the question on which 
personal views are being asked is more 
of a military character than it is of cur 
commercial prospects. The first fact to 
be stated is,—-that few people believed 
that Canada could produce on a _ short 
notice practically 100,000 men, capable 
of bearing arms; and if we accept the 
statement of those who ought to speak 
with authority, double that number can 
rapidly be raised. It is said there are 
over 1,200,000 men of military capacity 
in this country. It might be reasonably 
argued, therefore, that half a million men 
could be made available, so far at least 
as Canadian defence against an invading 
enemy is concerned. The main fighting, 
apart from an attack upon England, must 


By E. 


F. B. JOHNSTON, 


be, as it is now, on land. An army is, 
therefore, more important in many ways 
than a Navy. For naval protection, we 
must necessarily depend largely on Bri- 
tain. The Atlantic and the Pacific are 
entirely too extensive to be protected 
by the utmost naval strength we could 
put forth. It is manifest that the smaller 
destroyers, cruisers, submarines, etc., are 
the most useful, unless perhaps in case 
of a large naval engagement. I think that 
the first step to be taken is to provide a 
defence of this character. If we had a 
number of these on the Pacific Coast, and 
sufficient to be absolutely dangerous to 
enemy’s vessels in the Gulf, the country 
could take reasonable chances. The St. 
Lawrence and the Gulf could be mined 
in such a way that no ship could hope 
to pass up the St. Lawrence Channel. The 
same thing occurs at Vancouver, although 
Victoria might be exposed.—Indeed, a 
few dozen mines would absolutely pro- 
tect Vancouver, owing to the narrow 
channels of approach. No advancing 
army from the Pacific could hope to reach 
the Prairie District, if we had one man in 
the mountains to every twenty that would 
attempt to cross. Troops on the east could 
not be brought into the country except 
through neutral territory, if we were pro- 
tected as I have indicated. It seems to 
me that Canada would be much more 


3 difficult of attack than Great 
K ( Britain, if proper precautions 
°““* were taken. 

My opinion is, and has for 
a long time been, that Canada ought to 
have a very considerable standing army, 
well trained and well-equipped, and I 
think steps should be taken towards this 
end after the declaration of peace. There 
are four reasons for this: 

Ist. A standing army is easily mobil- 
ized and is at once ready for action. 

2nd. It creates a National spirit so 
long as we keep the army and the army 
instincts from dominating tendencies. 

3rd. It would make good men and good- 
living citizens out of a great many men 
who are to-day items of human drift. 

ith. Instead of a large section of a 
class liable to be tempted to commit 
crime by reason of want of a proper 
anchorage, the army would create of that 
same class, sober and healthy men, as a 
result of military regulation and train- 
ing. 

I do not believe that money could be 
more wisely spent than by maintaining 
in Canada an army of at least 30 to 40 
thousand regular soldiers. 

A great point to be avoided is militar- 
ism as developed in Germany. The con- 
scious power on the part of a soldier, 
influenced by the officers of an autocratic 
system, is apt to lead to the very evil 
complained of in Prussia. In a very small 
way, this is evidenced in large police 
forces. These men, instead of being ser- 
vants of the people, sometimes presume 


he 


to rule by reason of a military spirit, and 
seek a dominating influence on the imme- 
diate localities under their control. 
Should we'have young lads brought up 
with military instincts? Much is to be 
said in favor of military education 
schools. On the whole, I cannot accede 
to the proposition that it is entirely bene- 
ficial. The young boy is tempted by the 
imitation of real war. He has not reached 
the age when he is in a position to dis- 
criminate. He gets his uniform and his 
wooden gun, and he at once assumes the 
spirit of the soldier, without the proper 
restrictions and training necessary to 
make a soldier a good citizen as well asa 
good privates The man fully grown will 
not be carried away, as youths are by 
novels dealing with wild Indians, the ac- 
tion of pirates, or the romantic rovings 
of buccaneers. A boy, on the contrary, 
acts and feels the part, and unconsciously 
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becomes imbued with the idea through 
his mimic warfare that military strength 
means a dominating control of the people. 

I think, however, that every young man 
between the age of say, 18 and 24 should 
hereafter be taught something of military 
tactics and manoeuvres, so that when he is 
called upon to defend his country, he has 
a sound foundation in military training. 
The objection to this is that it looks like 
conscription. This would be avoided by 
the fact that the act of subsequently join- 
ing an army would be purely voluntary. 

Perhaps the most important part Can- 
ada will have to consider in the near fu- 
ture is immigration. The increase in popu- 
lation up to the present has been slow. 
Millions of valuable acres are still lying 
profitless. We want agricultural produc- 
tion in this country, because the country 
is suited for that phase of our National 
life. We should have had by this time at 


least 15,000,000 of a population. When 
that figure is reached, the increase will 
be much more rapid proportionately than 
it is now. A much broader and more 
comprehensive scheme of immigration 
must be devised for the future. Practically 
free land and a bonus of a substantial 
amount should be offered as an induce- 
ment. It has been declared by economic 
writers that every man who settles in a 
country like ours is equal to an additior 
of $1,000 in capital to the National weaith 
of the country. I think double that sum 
would not be an unreasonable estimate, 
under the circumstances, in Canada. If 
the agricultural community was doubled 
or trebled, and agricultural productio 
increased accordingly, the amount of 
money realized from our farm exports 
would be materially felt in times of peace, 
and the value of such a state of affairs 
in time of war would be incalculable. 


From a Pacifist Standpoint 


N discussing ordinary events a 

man may, with a_ reasonable 

degree of confidence, based on 
observation and experience, venture 
to predict what will ensue from a set 
of circumstances spread out before him. 
But who can estimate the effects on Can- 
ada of such a war as this, more par- 
ticularly as the war is still unfinished— 
may, indeed, have only begun—and the 
extent of our participation in it is as 
yet unknown? But is it not quite safe 
to predict that never again shall we see 
the Canada we have known—a nation 
in knickerbockers unconcerned with the 


‘ eares that beset its elders? We have quit 


school and set out in life. Wherever it be 
that we are going, we are on the way. 
Twenty million men are under arms. 
Even nations not in the war have forces 
mobilized larger than the armies Napo- 
leon led. It will not be an easy task for 
Europe to disarm their aggregations of 
men and put each atom back into place in 
a peaceable and working world. Even if 
the war should end within three months 
through the collapse of Germany, a long 
period, perhaps extending over years, will 
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follow during which some nations will be 
readier for war than for peace—that is to 
say they will have armies in training, and 
war equipment ready, and a martial spirit 
stirring the populace. These armies of 
men, they could use as soldiers; they will 
not know what to do with them as civil- 
ians. There must come a_ period of 
rumors and distrusts, if not of secondary 
wars. Canada will, like other countries, 
feel this influence, and as Great Britain 
will but slowly reduce her standing armies 
—and will probably for years keep up 
larger forces than ever before in her 
history, so here there will be more sol- 
diering, more preparedness, than ever 
before. 

Of the folly and crime of war man may 
be much more fully persuaded than ever, 
but among them will be none who can say 
that war is so foolish that the possibility 
of it may be dismissed from a nation’s cal- 
culations. I am what I call a pacifist, al- 
though not at all resembling the pacifist 


‘ 4 as he s sometimes dese ved | 
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by a pacifist is a man who believes 

in peace and who thinks that the 
world could get along without war and 
be a vastly better world without it. He 
seeks to establish this view in his vil- 
lage, in his city, in his country and 
abroad if he can. It is an idea that must 
spread among individuals both great and 
humble before it can influence States. But 
a pacifist need not be a man who would 
want to see half the world abandon self- 
defence while the other half was devoted 
to conquest. What he does want is to 
make quite sure that no act of his own- 
nor so far as he can bring that about, no 
act of his own country—shall tend to pro 
long the crime of war in the world. 

After the war Canada will need to ex 
amine the new position in which she will 
be placed. For one thing she might re- 
solve to set an example to other nations 
by nationalizing the manufacture of such 
armaments as she may use thus eliminat- 
ing private profit in these lines of pro- 
duction. 


Imperial Federation for Detence 


AM asked to make a contri- B 
bution to a discussion of the Vy 
question of what Canada 

may learn from the war, espe- 

cially in regard to military pre- 

paredness and the training of men for ac- 

tive service. It occurs to me to say that jn 
the days following a declaration of peace 
we shall have other things to attend to, 
especially the question of imperial re- 
lations. And I can make no claim to 
expert judgment on military matters. 

But it must be obvious to all that Canada 

has been taken at a great disadvantage. 

She has lulled herself into the comfortable 

belief that history would not repeat itself 

and that her people lived in an “impreg- 
nable citadel free from care.” Her ef- 
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forts to recover lost ground have been 
splendid. But some of us do not like to 
think of what might have happened if the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force had been 
sent straight into the firing line. 

It may be that after the peace no nation 
will be left in Europe animated by such 
a desire to dominate the world as seems 
likely to prove Germany’s ruin. Let us 
hope that for this reason the danger to 
Canada may not be so great as it has 
been in the past. We have the best mate- 
rial in the world for making war. But 


all the same we must take train- 
ing more seriously. Militia offi- 
cers are not rendered competent 
to lead troops in the field by 
street-parades and two or three 
days in a camp. And if for want of ade- 
quate training officers are not thoroughly 
efficient, the men under their command 
will be inefficient too. I sometimes think 
that we make too little of the Permanent 
Force in Canada. It is small, but it is all 
that we can boast of in the way of a pro 
fessional soldiery. And it ought to be 
made the model on which the militia 
should form itself. 

Then there is the Navy. It has been 
proved, I think to demonstration, that we 
need no ships on our Atlantic seaboard. 








The place where they were needed was 
the North Sea; and New Zealand has 
robbed us of the credit that might have 
been ours. Would it not have been possi- 
ble to unite the two rival policies in re- 
gard to the Navy? It has always seemed 
to me at least that. after making a con- 
tribution in the way of ships to meet the 
emergency that has so suddenly con- 
fronted us, we could have gone forward 
with the policy of a Canadian navy on the 
Pacific coast. It may be needed ten or 
fifteen years from now, and it would take 
all that time to “build, equip and man” 
it in Canada. 

But these are the views of a layman. 
I should have been more pleased to an- 
swer your question, “After the War— 
What?” if you had asked me to speak of 
the Imperial problem. It is difficult, but 
not insoluble. If a representative Im 
perial Council is held to be impossible, 
we may at least set to work to develop 
the Imperial Conference. Federation for 
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defence such as shall insure our Imperial 
safety, should certainly be possible of 
attainment: if we fail to achieve that, 
we shall show ourselves wanting in politi- 
cal capacity. But the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness is an essential element in the 
solution of the problem. 
must be made to the Dominions; for ex- 
ample, I am beginning to think that Can- 
ada ought to be joined with the Mother 
Country in diplomatic representation at 
Washington. On the other hand we must 
not ask for the impossible. Sir Edward 
Grey would have been greatly ham- 
pered in the discharge of the awful re- 
sponsibilities which he had to wrestle in 
the end of July, 1914, if he had been 
under the obligation to keep the cable go- 
ing all the time with Canada and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and South Africa, 
before definitely deciding what he should 
say next. It is a great thing that 
even under existing conditions we have a 
representative of our Government on the 


Concessions 


Compulsory Training 


Hk duty of the Canadian people in 

the days following the declaration 

of peace must be gauged by arma- 
ment conditions as we then shall find 
them. There are few, I am sure, who look 
forward to a prolongation of those mili- 
tary rivalries which have drained the 
purse and deflected the energies of Euro- 
pean peoples for hundreds of years. No 
one with a wholesome sense of patriotism 
could wish to see this conflict ended in 
such a way as to make its repetition pos- 
sible. No solution can be satisfactory 
which does not impose heavy and immedi- 
ate penalties upon a nation that lends 
itself to brutal aggression. In adopting 
a mutual compact based on humanity and 
justice, the Allies would only be express- 
ing the determinations of their govern- 
ments and the desires of reasonable citi- 
zens in almost every country of the world. 
At the same time we must recognize that 
the idea of a peaceful and orderly Europe, 
a group of independent and contented 
states, 1s so repugnant to modern Ger- 
many as never to win its voluntary sup- 
port. The nation, therefore, which will not 
subscribe to good sense and fairness and 
everyday morality must be brought to its 
knees like any vicious transgressor on 
the public street. That cannot be effected 
in a day nor without tremendous sacri- 
fice. But assume that it is accomplished 
as the Allies have planned. What fol- 
lows? Either the world returns to its 


Canada 


DITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Burn’s 

statement as given here was pre- 

faced by the remark that as he 
had been unable to give much continuous 
thought to the subject he was prevented 
from offering an extended or decided ex- 
pression of opinion. 

“Do you not think it likely that the 
terms upon which peace is declared may 
be factors in the consideration as to what 
Canada should be committed to in the way 
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custom of tragic antagonism, thereby in- 
viting a still greater war, or some form 
of co-operation will be reached by the 
Britannic allies constituting a sort of 
police system with sound rules and ade- 
quate force, at the same time admitting an 
all-round reduction of armaments. 

We in Canada, however, need not soothe 
ourselves unduly on these theories of the 
ultimate peace arrangement. Our chief 
business is to cut loose from the indiffer- 
ence of the past which showed itself in an 
almost complete unpreparedness for mili- 
tary defence, due principally to those pro- 
pagandists who, calmly arrogating to 
themselves the entire hatred of war and 
love of peace—which is the common heri- 
tage of every sane person—termed every 
one not agreeing with their doctrime a 
militarist and who, in effect, have 
preached the doctrine that lack of prepar- 
ation for defence renders a nation im- 
mune from attack. 

In the years preceding the war, the 
naval mastery of Britain that protected 
our shores for generations had grown to 
be just a pleasant mental conviction which 
never brought us within range of actual 
sacrifice and co-operation. Our military 
needs excited the interest chiefly of pro- 


Committee of Imperial Defence; and as I 
have often said if we have the will we 
shall surely find the way. 

One further point. It is sometimes 
stated that Great Britain will be reluct- 
ant to make any concessions In order to 
remove that misapprehension let me quote 
Mr. Asquith’s most recent utterance on 
the subject in the House of Commons, 
July, 1912. 


I will add ilthough I will not make any 


detailed statement upon that point at this 
moment that id vy side with this growing 
participation in the active burdens of the 
Kimpit on the part of our Dominions, there 
rests with us undoubtedly the duty of making 
such response as we can to their obviously 
reasonable appeal that they should be entitled 
to be heard in the determination of the policy 


ind in the direction of Imperial affairs. . 
without committing ourselves in any degree to 
particular forms in the matter, we share with 


our great Dominions the feeling which has 
veccome more and more conscious and articulate 
as vears have gone on throughout the Empire, 
that we have a common heritage and interests, 
ind that in the enjoyment of that heritage, and 
n the discharge of the duties which those in 


terests involve, we ought more and more to be 
onscious partners with one another 


of Youths 


fessional soldiers, for we had never known 
in this generation the sound of hostile 
guns or the pitilessness of the invader. 
To-day a large section of the people is 
keenly awake to Canada’s military help- 
lessness. They face a war, which is our 
war, and not after seven months’ pre- 
paration have our troops become a main 
factor in the battle-line. The lesson is 
obvious. Although the pledged foe of the 
Germanic powers, we were forced to wait 
more than half a year before striking a 
blow. Meantime the power of Britain 
and her Allies was our only shield. 

If the ways of nations, the omnipotence 
of physical strength, persist after the 
declaration of peace, Canada must take a 
strong stand for whatever system of mili- 
tary preparation will put this country in 
a position to meet a foe like a full-grown 
man. From all reports the war has dis- 
covered to us our great military weak- 
ness—lack of discipline. No commander 
of Canadian troops has complained of 
poor physique, nor of lack of courage or 
devotion to the Cause. The weak side 
seems to be our capacity for submissive- 
ness, an absolute essential in the modern 
army. The remedy would seem to me to 
consist in compulsory training of youths 
during their school years. This would 
inculeate discipline at an age when the 
mind is most sensitive, and would confer 
upon Canadian young men a mental qual- 
ity of the highest value in civil life. 


Must Bear Her Share 
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of a scheme of armament? On one phase 
of the subject it seems to me there can be 
but one voice and that is that Canada 
should bear her full measure of whatever 
burden the Mother Country decides to 
take up in the way of military prepared- 


ness. Let us hope, however, that one 
great result of this awful conflict will be 
that an understanding may be brought 
about among the nations for the ‘polic- 
ing’ of Europe so that an agreement may 
be entered into that armaments may be 
largely reduced instead of increased, and 
the saving thus effected could be applied 
in ‘building up the waste places’ and in 
wisely helping to restore the enormous 
economic waste caused by the war.” 
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The Confessions of Sir Horace Lazenby 


DITOR’S NOTE: 
| Daz name Sir Hor- 
ace Lazenby, in 
this series of business 


“confessions” is neces- 
sarily an assumed name. The 


By BRITTON B. COOKE 


Tllustrated by _ T. W. MITCHELL 


that, in my greed I must 
needs enter the bread 
business and the milk 
business—fields which 
these honorable lawyers 





’ 


“Confessions” were not made 
with any desire to play the 
bravado, or to flaunt unpopular 
theories in the face of the read- 
er. Mr. Cooke, who was en- 
trusted with the transcription 
and arrangement of the notes 
in proper order has the assur- 
ance of the business captain 
from whom his information 
comes, that “Sir Horace Lazen- 
by’s only motive in preparing 
the confession—or, as it might 
better perhaps be called, his 
autobiography—was to present 
his point of view to the public.” 
To those who may ever have 
wished to glimpse. the inner 
workings of a really important 
businessman’s mind, this series 
of stories offers an interesting 
opportunity. In so far as pos- 
sible the diction and the ar- 
rangement of sentences have 
been kept the same as in the 
original notes, even to the omis- 
sion of words here and there. 


HAVE just come from the 
court. Just been acquitted. 
That nonsense is over. 

When I have fired Cochrane 
and hired a new man as head of 
the legal department, the whole 
thing will be a closed chapter. 
If Cochrane hadn’t blundered 
I’d never have been in such a 
mess. If I had left the case to 
Cochrane I would have been out 
“on bail” now, tangled up in 
legal technicalities, instead of 








lam Writing This in the Office Now, While Anderson Outside Tells 
People that I Can’t be Disturbed 


thought were beneath me—to 
form. combines in order that I 
might squeeze out the smal! 
baker and the small milkman 
and gouge a few more pennies 
for the shareholders in the 
bread trust and the milk trust. 
rhey told of the efforts of thei: 
detectives, following me from 
appointment to appointment 
tapping my private telephone 
wires, hiring a detective to ap- 
ply for a position as my per 
sonal man-servant so that he 
could get near my private safe 
at the house. They told how 
small factories had _ been 
squeezed out of business and 
how finally, in self-defence, the 
independent dealers, with pub 
lic opinion behind them, were 
led to have me indicted! Me 
thune was uneasy. Then Coch 
rane came along with his silly 
technicalities and refused to 
allow me to be placed on the 
stand until I got him by the ea: 
and told him he was balling up 
the case: I said I was going on 
that stand or going to the peni 
tentiary, one or the other. And 
I went. I told everything they 
wanted to know—Miiller and 
Hartwell—and a number of 
things they would just as lief 
1 hadn’t thought of. Old 
Methune rallied at once. His 
color came back and he remem- 
bered his beard in time to 
stroke it, elegantly, several 
times before he announced 
pompously that he was quite 











back here in this office. Nice, 
comfortable office. Cochrane 
thinks he knows too much about my busi- 
ness to be fired. He’s a fool! Outside— 
out in my secretary’s office, Anderson has 
a whole file of notes on A. J. Cochrane, 
K.C. Some foolishness he got into with a 
crooked mining concern—and something 
about a person—not his wife. Wouldn’t 
expose those notes for the world—Coch- 
rane wouldn’t think of asking me to by 
trying to sell what he may know about us, 
to the Saturday papers. I’ll have Coch- 
rane paid just up to the end of the year. 

I have just shown young Miller, the 
Crown Attorney that a course in Law 
doesn’t give even him any wrinkles that 
I haven’t been able to find in a general 
experience of the world. I have just 
made Hartwell, counsel for the independ- 
ent bread men, look like the fool he is. 
I have just let a little real sunlight into 


the foggy wits of poor old Methune—the. 


presiding judge, sitting up there quibbling 
with first one lawyer and then with an- 
other, about technicalities. That old fool 
had a notion once le’d like to have me 
invest some money for him. I did and he 


made enough in three months to build a 
twenty-thousand dollar extension on that 
old deg house on Carling street, which 
he calls his residence. I think he liked 
presiding at my trial because it gave him 
a chance to run his fingers through that 
long white beard of his, and pose know- 
ingly. I don’t blame him for posing. Do 
it myself if I could. But to think of that 
old dotard having it in his power to—— 
to send me to penitentiary for what the 
clerk called “an offense against Section 

of the Criminal Code: to wit, forming 
a combination in restraint of trade’—— 
is absurd! 

Old Methune knew it. He was worried 
at the seeming strength of the case 
against me, when little Miller and his 
honorable friend Hartwell started to lay 
the foundations of their case: how I hac 
made my fortune by forming combines in 
restraint of trade ever since—well they 
couldn’t find when I’d commenced it; how 
I had not been content with the money I 
was making out of railways, steel mills, 
factories and general investments, but 


dissatisfied with the evidence 
laid before him by the Crown 
and by counsel for the Independent Bread 
Manufacturers, and would dismiss the 
case at once. The crowd started to hoot 
and the newspaper reporters made a bolt 
for the door to telephone the news to the 
city editors, I suppose. They had extras 
on the street with seven-column lines 
across the top, “Lazenby Acquitted!” be 
fore I was down the steps of the City Hall. 
As I write I can hear the boys calling, 
“All about Lazenby,” in the street below 
these windows of mine. Well—let ’em! 
Now—now that I’m back here in this 
office, I can admit something to myself 
I’m as tired as a grading team after a 
fourteen-hour shift. I have experienced 
what I never knew before—fear! Just a 
single shiver of it when I came out of the 


~ court and faced the mob outside the doors 


There was a queer look in their eyes. . . 

I’m almost glad the outer door of this 
office is locked, I’m glad there are three 
secretaries between me and the outside 
world, even if it’s just for the next hour. 
And I’m glad that inside of them again, 
Anderson is lurking. Anderson is faith- 








ful. Too faithful to be a real man. I 
can relax here. I can drop this damned 
mask of self-confidence on the floor. When 
I fire Cochrane I'll raise Anderson, I be 
lieve he had twins once. 


A. 


ba EN days from now I shall be in Scot 
land in a shooting place that nobody 
knows about but Anderson. I’m going to 
hide there. Anderson will do the cooking 
and the dominie’s wife from the nearesi 
village will watch the rest of the needs 
It is there that I can get away from the 
horrible thing which I have created—a 
business, or rather a combination of busi- 
ness interests. The Saturday Sun, before 
it went out of existence, used to speak of 
me as “captain of industry,” “Croesus” 
and so on. I had Anderson find out who 
Croesus was. Said he was a rich man 
away back in history. A magazine writer 
once said I had but to command and my 
slightest wish was granted—all that sort 
of thing. He didn’t know he lied, but he 
did, For men spend their lives building up 
businesses or acquiring an environment 
and connections, which afterwards become 
their masters, masters of the very men 
who worked so hard to create them. 
used to think I bossed this business. No 
uch thing. I am the slave of my own 
lamp. When it’s killed me the first vice- 
president will probably succeed in getting 
contro]—and 
it’l] kill him. 
But now, just 
for a_ short 
while, I am 
the master. 
To-night we 
leave for 
Montreal. In 
nine days I'll 
be at Cla- 
ridges’, On 
the twelfth 
day we'll dis 
appear from 
Claridges’. In 
case of need 
the manager 
of the 
company will 
know where 
to forward a 


cable 


communica- 
tion to An 
derson An- 
derson is sup- 
posed to be 
having a holi 
day with his 
aunt in Scot 
land. I’m the 
aunt. 

This time 
however, An 
derson and I 
are going io 
do literary Fake that Man There 
work. I'm 
writing this in the office now, while Ander- 
son, outside tells some of the subs that I 
an’t be disturbed—having a business con- 
ference with Lord knows who. Cochrane 
sent in his card a minute or two ago. Got 
the same answer. What I want. for once, 
is todo as I please and say as I please. So 
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I write. On the boat I shall write some 
more and after we get out of London [ll 
continue it. Anderson will type it out on 
his little traveling Blickendorffer. Then, 
if it’s any good, he can find a way of get- 
ting it published. If the book people won’t 
take it on its merits then I’ll pay to have 
it printed, and I’ll pay even to have it 
circulated. I want to get down off this 
cramped pedestal for an hour or two and 
exercise myself on the ground, among the 
folks I came from, I want to tell the other 
side of this competition game! I want to 
tell ’em the story of a man who confesses 
to making trusts and is proud of it, and 
intends to make more. And I want to tell 
these two-by-four economists that trusts 
are as inevitable as oceans and when they 
try to break up trusts with little bits of 
laws, it’s like sticking chips in front of a 
steam roller. 

This is enough for to-day. Must dic- 
tate that note for Cochrane, K.C. Guess 
Anderson will want to take his wife down 
on the car to-night, to see us off. I’ll tell 
him to have the twins along too. Twins 
must be interesting. 


IIT. 


On board R.M.S. Dinozar. 

f CAN’T remember there ever being 

any thing pathetic or beautiful or in- 
spiring about my life, That makes it hard 
to write about it. I was born in the town- 
ship of Gara- 
faxa, Ontario. 
People poor 
as Job’s tur- 
key. My 
father was a 
keen, hard 
Irishman 
from the 
North and my 
mother, from 
the same 
country, had 
caught a lit- 
tle of his 
harshness. 
They were 
cynics. They 
trusted no 
one. When 
father did 
anything he 
ought not to 
have done 
mother al- 
ways remark- 
ed drily that 
she knew he 
would — had 
known it all 
along. If he 
failed to do 
what he 
should have 
done, she said 
she had al- 


od Locking Fellow. Ask Him ways known 
he would act 
that way. Her great dread was lest 


the world should ever, as it were, “get 
anything on her.” She would rather 
have fasted for a month than let anyone 
surprise her into showing surprise. She 
kept herself rigidly calm. She was braced 
against any disappointment. My father’s 


only sin was an occasional bout with 
Drink—as it was called through that 
country. Once in six months he yielded 
himself to its horrors and in place of the 
steady, strong, shrewd, suspicious man 
whe ran our farm and made the children 
tremble in his path, his castle of dignity 
all went to pieces, and for a month after 
he was straight again, mother was the 
head of the house and father, sitting at 
the foot of the table, wore a sheepish look. 
The sheepish look would last a month and 
then pass suddenly away. Next morning 
father would be the chief again. Father 
had been disappointed in his farm—he 
was cheated. Mother had been disappoint- 
ed in the farm and in father. Yet there 
was a strange, unbreakable tie between 
them, and underneath all their quiet 
cynicism there was a grim loyalty and 
even something that might be called de- 
votion. But of outward appearances of 
affection—not a sign. 

We had butter only on Sundays and 
when the preacher called. We were 
Methodists. Mother made our straw hats 
in summer and wove the cloth for our 
clothing. She had one silk dress—her 
black silk as it was spoken of, reverently 
—which she had been enabled to buy 
by saving up an occasional sheepskin 
which father gave her. These sheepskins 
lay stored in a dark closet, a piece of 
furniture which my mother’s father had 
hauled along with his other household 
goods, all the way from Montreal by ox- 
team: the furniture had originally come 
from Nova Scotia, by boat to Montreal 
with the family. Mother’s sheepskins 
were coin of the realm to the pedlars. It 
took twelve to buy the silk for the dress. 
It was twenty years old when she died, 
and she was buried in it, In summer 
time she had a garden full of queer plants 
with strange names: Old Man, and Pinks. 
and Sweet William, and Fox Glove and 
Bleeding Hearts and Geraniums. Her 
bleak face was just as grim when she 
tended them as when she ordered the chil- 
dren to bed. But her hands touched the 
leaves and stalks with a gentleness like 
that with which, while she scolded us for 
being ill, she stroked the hot foreheads of 
her family. She kissed us regularly, once 
a year, at New Year’s. Father, on that 
occasion, shook us gravely by the hand, 
each in turn. But that was all. We were 
a dry family. When mother died it was 
with the same sort of calm resoluteness 
with which she had sanded tke floor, and 
the only touch of sentiment I ever saw 
in my father was when he had made the 
coffin: he ordered us to come with him 
into the garden and pick every blossom 
there and heap them in about her. There 
were two brothers and myself. We dared 
not even cry. 

Within five months father married 
again. He had to. There was no one to 
do the milking properly and make the 
butter, and there were certain essential 
things that had to be done by a woman. 
He made a sort of business marriage with 
a fat woman, the widow of a former 
tavern-keeper. She was a cunning wo- 
man and soon tried to get the farm in 
her own name. She succeeded and we boys 
ran away, trudging down the valley of 
the Grand River till we came to Dunn- 











ville. There we stowed away on board a 
barley boat bound for Oswego. 

We stepped in on top of the grain, the 
two others first and then I. I saw them 
struggle and clutch at one another as 
they tried to keep a footing in the shifting 
grain. We dared not cry out for fear of 
being discovered. I tried to help them but 
couldn’t, When finally, stretching a piece 
of planking along the top of the grain, 
I dug to their faces—they were dead! I 
was alone under the deck of the new heav- 
ing barley ship, heading out into Lake 
Erie. When I was dragged out at Ogdens- 
burg, I was unconscious and lay ill at the 
house of a Quaker for several weeks. My 
brothers had been buried. One night, 
fearing that the Quaker would demand 
payment for his help, I ran away. I knew 
nothing of disinterested kindness. I had 
been taught at home that nothing was 
given for nothing. No doubt I wronged 
the Quaker, but afterward, I sent him 
money from New York, and thanked him, 
How he had found me I never knew. 


IV. 


OU have heard the old saying that a 

Canadian has a better chance to get 
along in New York, or anywhere in the 
United States for that matter, than even 
a native-born American. I am not so sure 
that the rule still holds good, but there 
was a time when the man from Canada 
was to New York what the man from 
Scotland is to London, even to-day. Lon- 
don is a city of Scotchmen sprinkled with 
Englishmen. New York might almost 
have been said, at one time, to be a city 
of Canadians, sprinkled with Americans. 
I did not realize this when I tramped into 
New York from Ogdensburg, I had been 
three weeks on the way. I had slept in 
hay-mows and under the culverts of 
dried-up creeks. I had chopped wood, or 
filled the wood-boxes of farmer’s wives 
with stove-lengths in order to get my din- 
ner. When I arrived in the outskirts of 
what was then New York the prospect 
seemed far from rosy. If I had known 
the general reputation of Canadians I 
might, perhaps, have thought better of 
myself. 

In New York at this time was one of 
the most famous of pioneer American rail- 
way men. Call him John J. Vandervort. 
He was a little short, stout man with 
plump hands and a red face and the voice 
of a child, high and piping. His round 
cheeks and open, shining blue eyes gave 
him the appearance of a sort of aged 
cherub, one that had been allowed to grow 
old without being promoted among the 
angels proper. As I, nineteen years old, 
shabby and unwashed—save for falling 
rain along the wayside, or an occasional 
dip in a friendly river—walked into what 
was then a remote suburb of New York, 
and wended my way down old Broadway, 
John J. Vandervort was the commanding 
figure of the times. He was the railroad 
king, not only of New York state but was 
rumored to have control, or some sort of 
serious influence over all the other chief 
railways then being built in the United 
States. His name was in every newspaper. 
Reports of his latest plans or latest suc- 
cesses were being told in every club, and 
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witty people were eagerly retailing the 
droll anecdotes for which the little old 
railroad king was then almost as famous 
as for his financial ability. He was the 
subject of countless paragraphs in the 
papers and of Saturday-issue special arti- 
cles without number. And perhaps the 
most outstand- 
ing feature of 
his personal 
qualities was 
said to have 
been his ultra- 
democratic 
principles. He 
never used a 
carriage if he 
could take time 
to go on foot. 
He had a pri- 
vate car but it 
was more of a 
traveling office 
than anything 
else. 

The third 
day after my 
arrival in New 
York I was 
given a_posi- 
tion handling 
baggage in 
what was then 
the Grand Cen- 
tral depot of 
New York. I 
earned seven 
dollars a week 
and slept in an 
unspeakable 
place in an un- 
speakably 
shabby house 
on Broadway 
itself — I have 
since occupied 
box seats in a 
handsome the- 
atre raised o1 
the very ground 
ground where 
the old Kirby 
boarding house 
stood. In the baggage rooms of the rail- 
way company I was one of twenty other 
husky young men engaged in lifting 
trunks and portmanteaux on and off 
hand-trucks, and wheeling them to the 
various trains. I was physically strong 
so that the work cost me no effort. When 
I received an increase from seven to 
eight dollars per week I thought I had 
at last found a career, and I worked with 
greater zest than ever. There were other 
men there who were quicker to handle the 
freight, and some that were promoted fas- 
ter than I was, because they had better 
heads for figures—I have a poor reputa- 
tion for addition, subtraction and division, 
even yet. 


I had been at this work over a year 
when, one morning, we heard that the 
president, John J. Vandervort had been 
attacked by a nihilist. A man, who after- 
ward proved to be insane, had walked into 
the old man’s office and fired three bullets 
at him, almost point blank. Not one of the 
bullets had hit their mark but the news- 
papers were in an uproar and old John J. 
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was more the talk of the town than ever. 

That afternoon when the regular train 
for Buffalo was due to get her load of 
luggage, I was called to one side by the 
superintendent,:and given charge of two 
unusually heavy pieces of luggage which 
were to be placed, not in the baggage car 
as usual but on 
board John J. 
Vandervort’s 
private car at 
the rear of the 
train. As, with 
a helper, I was 
heaving and 
tugging the 
luggage into 
the old-fash 
ioned car, there 
came a regular 
parade of men 
down the sta 
tion platform: 
constables i1 
the lead, con- 
stables follow 
ing behind, and 
constables 
swarming on 
both sides of 
one small man 

Vandervort 
—and a sickly- 
looking clerk 
whom I took to 
be the famous 
man’s secre- 
tary. Reaching 
the steps into 
the car the con- 
stables formed 
up in special 
line and al- 
lowed the old 
man, and then 
the secretary, 
to ascend. That 
done they 
made a sort of 
cordon round 
the car. The 
baggage 
smasher and I 
were leaving the far end of the car when 
we heard the famous old railroad chief in 
argument with his aide. He was protest- 
ing bitterly, not, it seemed, in the tone of 
voice of a superior, telling his employee 
what to do, but in the tone of a fatherly 
old man protesting against the over- 
anxiety of a son. 

“I tell you,” he was saying, “I don’t like 
these men watching around my car. I 
ain’t afraid. That fellow that shot at me 
was only crazy—and he’s locked up now 
He’s quite safe! Why do I have to have 
these policemen around the car—like as 
though this was a circus car. I say I 
simply won’t have it. I'll,” plaintively, 
“T’ll forget to be good-natured about these 
things some day, Pearson, and I’lIl—I’ll 
say more than I mean to say. Now be a 
good man, send them away.” 

“Mr. Vandervort,” replied the other, in 
the tones of a superior English butler, 
“IT am acting in your interests. You must 
be guarded,” 

“Of course, Pearson. Of course! But 
surely not with a whole regiment. Tell 
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some of ’em to go away. Tell at least 
a few.” 

“T am responsible for your safety, 
“ag 

A sigh of despair seemed to escape 
the old man. 

“Pearson,” he said, “If that is your 
idea—if you’re going to keep up that 
silly nonsense all through this trip—” 

“It is necessary,” retorted Pearson. 

“__then,” John J. Vandervort went on, 
“Then let us hire a guard in plain clothes. 
Let’s have a permanent guard.” 

Pearson thought. 

“But you couldn’t carry them all in 
this car.” 

“Of course no—not all, responded 
Vandervort, almost pleading. “But we 
could get one man—a big husky fellow 
like—like one of these trunk handlers. 
Take that man—there—there’s a good- 
looking fellow. Ask him.” 

He was pointing at me as I settled the 
luggage in the far end of the car, under- 
neath a collapsible desk which was evi- 
dently intended for secretarial work. 

Ten minutes later-—because John J. was, 
at times, the boss of his own road and 
could get what he wanted when he really 
wanted it—-I was installed, still in bag- 
gage-room uniform, on a chair at the 
office end of the car, an official hodyguard 
to John J. Vandervoort. I held the posi- 
tion for six months and in all that time 
did nothing more, toward defending the 
chief of the road, than to frown down up- 
on would-be beggars, and gently but 
firmly show undesirable persons to the 
door. I was given money for a suit of 
good plain clothes which I exchanged for 
my baggageman’s uniform at Buffalo. It 
was a queer life. 


. 2 


(y= night, travelling between New 
York and Washington with the old 
Man—as we secretly called him—in the 
shabby private car which had become 
famous everywhere that railways ran in 
the United States, Pearson was taken ill 
and I was made secretary in his place. A 
sudden attack of heart trouble sent Pear- 
son gasping to his berth. While I ran 
forward into the passenger coaches to 
find a doctor, and later, at the chief’s 
command, had the train stopped at an un- 
usual stopping place in order to find a 
physician, the presiding genius of fifteen 
thousand miles of railways, then either 
built or under construction under his 
authority, sat holding the hand of his 
secretary and stroking his forehead as 
gently as a woman. At intervals he ad- 
ministered small sips of brandy, all he 
could think of. and all that was at hand, 
to the sick man. When I had found a 
doctor and brought him to the train, Pear- 
son was near death. Eventually he re- 
covered. But he was never again able to 
accompany the Chief on his trips. 

I was made secretary. Why, the chief 
selected me instead of one of the numer- 
ous supernumaries on his clerical staff, is 
something I have never fully understood. 
I had been under his personal notice for 
a long time; and he had made it a boast 
that he always picked the right man for 
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the right place, sometimes finding the 
right man in the most unlikely places. 
Perhaps he had discerned in me qualities 
that he knew would fit me for the post. 

It was this close association with the 
great pioneer of American railroading 
that taught me the principles I have since 
applied, and elaborated, in railroad work 
in Canada. The western farmers say we 
don’t give them the service we should give 
them, particularly in the wheat-carrying 
season. The Canadian manufacturers’ 
Association in the East is never through 
making applications to the Dominion 
Railway Board for rulings against our 
rates or our classifications, or our ser- 
vice. Many things are done by the junior 
executives of a railway which the chief 
executive does not really know about, 
and which he might not approve. Some- 
times, in order to have his department 
make a good showing in the semi-annual 
reports, a superintendent will exercise his 
authority to the detriment of the service. 
But in the main the policy of the road 
with which I have been connected is the 
policy I saw John J, Vandervort apply in 
the state of New York and elsewhere. 

His moments of communicativeness, he 
always prefaced with a curious reference 
to my nationality. 

“Boy,” he would say, “Boy! Y’re a 
C’nadyun aren’t y’? Of course, of course 
—I’d just overlooked it. Well now they 
tell me C’nadyun ’re pretty cute folks. 
Good business folks. Sharp! Sharp! 
Very sharp! Got a little Scotch in ’m 
somewhere. Scotch cleverest people in 
the world—next to Jews.—But I want to 
tell you, Boy, Service is the great basis 
of success. Service is the basis of all 


success in the world. I’m not talkin’ 


Christian religion, understand, I’m not 
referring to anything but straight busi- 
ness. If y’ want t’ get on—serve folks.” 

“Why dammit,” he said once, his ruddy 
little face beaming with good nature, 
while a curiously shrewd twinkle showed 


in his round blue eyes, “I had a secretary 
once—before old Pearson’s time—and he 


served me so damn well I had to get rid 
of him. 


a flash! 
my routine correspondence. Did it so well 
that I gave him the most important sort 
of correspondence. Did that so well that I 
began asking his suggestions about one 
thing and another. Got so damn service- 
able that I had to get rid of him or I’d 
had to admit he was doin’ most of the 
work while I was gettin’ all the glory. I 
was gettin’ so dependent on him I saw 
what a hole I’d be in if I got used to him, 
—and he were to die. So I got rid of 
him. Made him Assistant to General 
Manager.” And the old chief smiled, 

If another road would carry five bar- 
rels of apples from a certain point to an- 
other point for two dollars, we not only 
met that rate but we added “quality ser- 
vice.” We had a system of post cards to 
advise consignees when and where the 
shipments were—no matter how small. If 
the consignee wanted the goods sent on to 
another man, we took the worry and 
trouble off his hands. We were always on 


Yes sir, that man watched every- 
thing I did and if he could do it first—do 
it for me, understand, he would. Quick’s 
Got to askin’ if he couldn’t do 


the look out for any opportunity to make 
our service more valuable to a customer 
than anybody else’s service. And we suc- 
ceeded. 

‘hat was the one form of competition 
of which John J, Vandervort approved. 
Zate competition he would not tolerate. 

He called me to him one day in his pri- 
vate office in the New York terminal sta- 
tion of our road. 

“Boy,” he said, “Y’re a C’nadyun, 
aren’t y’? Of course. Of course. Well 
then—what would you say to this; The 
B and D line is cutting its freight rates 
and our line isn’t. What do you say? 
Making a big cut—ten per cent. practi- 
cally, That puts us eleven per cent. 
higher than them. What say, Boy?” 

I studied his cheery old face for signs 
of the kind of an answer he expected. All 
I could think of was to get the answer he 
wanted—not what was the common sense 
of the thing. 

“Well,” I said at last. “If they cut 
ten per cent. it means one of two things; 
either they are getting weak and are 
adopting strong measures to recuperate, 
or they’re getting so strong that they 
want to cut us out.” 

“Did you see their last annual report, 
Boy?” 

“Yes. ar.” 

“Well, am I an old fool for saying 
they’re earning heavily and making a 
good showing—yes, dammit—a blame too 
good a showing for a young whipper- 
snapper of a road like that.” 

“It was a good showing.” I admitted. 

“Then you think they’re trying to add 
to their business by stealing ours?” 

“Yes. I do.” 

“You’re right and you’re wrong. They 
aim to steal our trade, but they’re headin’ 
straight f’r eternal destruction. There is 
just one rate at which railroads at the 
present time can afford to operate over 
the territory we cover,—and pay reason- 
able dividends. That rate is just two per 
cent, lower than our own present rate. 
Our operating expenses are still lighter 
than the B. and D.’s—now where d’you 
expect they’re going to make up that ten 
per cent.” 

He paused. 

“This road, Boy,” he went on, “will 
make no cut. We’re selling a service that 
can’t be beaten. If we sell at less than 
a fair rate we jeopardize our whole 
organization. If at the end of the month 
our traffic is down very much, I’ll con- 
sent to two per cent. off—the very mini- 
mum of safety. Not a‘penny less.” 

For a month we lost traffic heavily. 
In place of sixty-car trains that we used 
to send over our easy divisions, we were 
sending out twenty-five car strings or 
thirty. But we did not cut down our ser- 
vice. Customer after customer went to 
the B. and D. The B. and D. terminals 
were crowded. Their rolling stock was so 
busy they couldn’t afford to leave an en- 
gine in the round house for a decent over- 
haul, 


“Look’s bad, don’t it,” asked the old 
man, one day. “Feelin’ shaky, boy?” 
“They are certainly getting the trade.” 
Continued on Page 90. 
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Who, How and Why: 


HAT shrewd and 
amusing little book 
The Press Gallery 


Guide alludes to our hero in 
this wise—Perley, George 
Halsey, looks like Sun- 
day but is Premier Bor- 
den’s man Friday. This 
highly condensed de- 
scription of Canada’s 
Acting High Commis- 
sioner in London hits oft 
to a “T” his dour aspect 
and his general useful- 
ness to the Borden Gov- 
ernment. 

Sir George, to give 
him his latest honor, is 
a silent, lowering, black- 
avised sort of person 
who hides his features 
behind a beard as dark 
as Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
thoughts. Often and of- 
ten the Ottawa corre- 
spondents have wished 
that he would shave off 
his whiskers and come 
out from behind the 
bush so that they could 
see what the man 
looked like, but up to the 
present this desire has not been granted. 
Sir George is fifty-eight years of age, 
which is to say he isn’t old enough yet to 
shed his foliage in a vain attempt to turn 
back the universe and get yesterday. Sir 
George’s heart is still young and will off- 
set his midnight whiskers, also the chronic 
reserve and the abiding gloom which are 
his other stage properties. Outside of one 
or two undertakers I have met I know of 
no man in Canada who combines these 
qualities in such just proportions as our 
High Commissioner. As a matter of fact 
they have made him what he is to-day and 
have obliged the whole world to take him 
at his face value. 

But why, asks somebody, is this man 
who has everything to live for as sad as a 
new bride’s first angel cake? Several 
theories have been broached but the one 
that finds the most upholders is that he 
is haunted by the thought that he narrow- 
ly escaped being an American citizen. Of 
course it wasn’t his fault that he was 
born at Lebanon, New Hampshire—his 
parents were largely to blame—but it was 
a close squeak and like J. Castile Hop- 
kins who was born in Iowa and H. B. 
Ames, M.P., who was born in Massa- 
chussets, Sir George has been sternly 
loyal ever since. He doesn’t preach Im- 
perial federation at full pitch like Mr. 
Hopkins or tour the country with a lan- 
tern-slide lecture on the British navy like 
Mr. Ames but he has the root of the 
matter grimly in him just the same. 
When hearts like Sir George’s are caught 
on the rebound they are caught at the top 
of their bounce. . 

Sir George’s family deserted New 
Hampshire many years ago—they got out 
in fact just about the time the cedars of 
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Lebanon were disap- 
pearing and the Ottawa 
Valley was looking up 
as a lumber region—but 
not before they had sad- 
dled the future Cabinet 
minister with a Har- 
vard education. Sir 
George has felt his Har- 
vard degree keenly ever 
since and if he had to do 
it over again he would 
make it Oxford or noth- 
ing, but these guilty 
stains have long since 
been washed away and 
now he may be regarded 
as an air-tight, copper- 
riveted, double-rein- 
forced citizen of the 
country of his choice. 
More than that he is the 
first official citizen ofthe 
British Empire. When 
England opened her 
arms to naturalized 
Canadians, Sir George 
was the first man to register. Being on 
the spot he was able to beat his distin- 
guished compatriot, Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy, to the poll book by the difference 
between London time and the time it 
takes to make the voyage from Mont- 
real to the Heart of Empire. Sir Thomas 
puffed a little as he signed the roll but 
he was a good second. He was obliged 
to admit, however, that Sir George had got 
the Atlantic Ocean and half the breadth 
of England the start of him. As long as 
emulation like this exists between our 
great captains of industry the British 
Empire is safe. 

After this adventure it was possible for 
our High Commissioner to go anywhere 
in the world and say,“Ego Britannicus 
sum,” or words to that effect at the same 
time producing the affidavits. But he was 
sad at heart yet. He had beaten Sir 
Thomas by an 
ocean to British 
citizenship but 
Sir Thomas had 
beaten him by 
several years to 
the King’s fa- 
vor. King 
George, who has 
a wonderful 
kingly eye for 
things like that 
which may be 
rankling in his 
faithful ser- 
vants’ bosoms, 
pierced his se- 
cret at a glance. 
King George has 
been piercing 
this sort of se- 
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cret for some years now 
and knows the signs with- 
out half looking. He can 
even tell from the way the 
man’s mouth puckers which 
one he wants it for—himself or his wife. 

At any rate he called the member for 
Argenteuil—I forgot to say that he sits 
for Argenteuil in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment—to Buckingham Palace, tapped 
him on the shoulder with the flat of a 
sword about as sharp as a butter-knife 
and said, “Rise Sir George.” Which Sir 
George did, and as he rose a great burden 
fell from his soul. He was fully certified 
at last. The sin of his nativity he had cast 
at the foot of the throne and the foot had 
kicked it into the waste-basket. 

After that all should be as merry as 
wedding bells but the traces of Sir 
George’s terrible experience linger with 
him still in the shape of a gentle, sub-acid 
melancholy not unlike a John Collins with 
a dash of Hunyadi water. Some of the 
marks he will carry with him to his grave. 
He shudders even now when he reflects 
that he might be joining President Wilson 
in a protest on behalf of the copper trust 
instead of drumming up recruits for the 
cause of freedom in general and rallying 
the soldiers of the King to the flag that 
has braved a thousand years the battle 
and the breeze. It’s a long way to Leban- 
on, N.H., but Sir George has made the 
grade. 

Sir George showed great moderation 
in the selection of his new name. Most 
knights when they receive their re- 
christening from the King, choose their 
second or middle name as the one by which 
they will go down to posterity. Nearly 
every knight has, at some time or other, 
had a fond mother who read novels and 
who did not hesitate to lift a middle name 
for her son from her favorite poem or 
romance. These names are full of liquid 
music and are favored by the wives of 
the new-made knights even more than they 
are by the knights themselves. As a con- 
sequence the New Year’s and Birthday 
Honors reveal many prominent citizens 
with names nobody ever suspected they 
had about them 
—Tancred, Lo- 
thaire, Lara, 
Charlemagne 
and the like, 
high - sounding 
mouth-filling ali- 

oo 
ases that make 
plain Bill Jones 
look like thirty 


cents in Con- 


federate curren- 
cy. The practice 
is not confined to 
human beings 

it prevails 
throughout the 
animal kingdom. 
A horse of my 
acquaintance, a 
gallant steed— 
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has the stage name of Barbarossa and is 
knewn as such on the bills but the ostler 
addresses him as “Jim’—simply Jim and 
nothing more. 

Similarly we might have had a Sir 
Halsey Perley but the High Commissioner 
rose above all such weakness and emerged 
plain Sir George instead, which, | contend, 
was greatly to his credit, because he might 
have been anything in the whole range of 
literature. However, he stuck to George, 
being happy, no doubt, to give a final testi- 
mony of loyal citizenship by adhering to 
a name that was good enough for the 
King and the patron saint of England. 
Sir George, you will remember, has slain 
his dragons too—and he may want to put 
it on record. 

It is worth noting also that there are 
two Sir Georges in the Borden cabinet— 
Sir George Foster and Sir George Perley. 
The one has got along by talking a lot, 
the other by talking little or not at all. 
The Acting High Commissioner may be 
intending to emphasize the contrast. At 
all events George is a lucky name for 
Ottawa statesmen—it seems to work both 
ways. What’s in a name, asks Shakes- 
peare? This and the preceding para- 
graph are supposed to be a more or less 
complete answer. 

Another outstanding feature of Sir 
George’s knighthood is that they are mak- 
ing them out of white pine now. In the 
old days a lumber baron was in danger 
of being a lumber baron all his life. He 
was a lumber baron in the local peerage 
but nothing went with it—no precedence, 
no handle to his name, It was considered 
at the Court of St. James that a lumber 
baron had too many knots in him to work 
up yell or take a 
high polish. So no 
matter how much 
money he had, a 
lumber baron he 
remained, with no 
chance of a title 
unless they took 
him into the cabi 
net at Ottawa, 
when he was put 
off with a piffling 
“Honorable” 
which, as likely as 
not, he would lose 
at the next gen- 
eral election. Yes, 
those were hard 
days for a lumber 
baron with social 
ambitions and a 
wife. 
The most his lum- 
ber could aspire to 
was a place in the 
Cabinet, which is 
a wooden institu- 
tion largely com- 


climbing 


posed of blockheads anyway. But time 
and Sir George Perley mostly Sir 
George Perley have changed all that. 
When the fountain of honor sends up 
its glittering jets at Buckingham Palace 
nowadays the lumber barons get their 
share. At the last creation two lumber 
barons were made knights—one from 
Ottawa, Sir George to wit. and one 
from Quebec, Sir William Price. Both 
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orthodox, both maintainers of the British 
Constitution whatever happens to it, both 
firm believers in old mahogany furni- 
ture, white pine and the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles, perfectly safe men both. When Eng- 
land heard that George Perley, a lumber 
baron, was to be Acting High Commis- 
sioner she prepared for the worst. She 
expected one of the old-time, rough-hewn 
fellows with black finger nails and no 
grammar to speak of. Instead she got, 
one with a college education and his hair 
parted in the middle. She was so sur- 
prised that he did not eat peas with his 
knife, or put his fishbones in the epergne, 
or tuck his napkin under his chin that she 
made him a knight out of sheer relief. 
What’s more she asked him if he had any 
friends up to his sample who would like 
to be knights too and he mentioned Price 
of Quebec who got his accordingly, I 
merely throw out this suggestion which is 
possibly the best thing I can do with it. 
It’s a safe bet that the High Commis- 
sionership of Canada in London is the job 
that Sir George Perley intends to keep. 
Other jobs, many other jobs of an official 
nataure, he has relinquished without re- 
gret but this is a job that suits Sir George 
Perley as much as Sir George Perley suits 
the job. Moreover, Sir George Perley suits 
the British people and with his solemn 
countenance, which no sunshine ever 
breaks through, he suits grim-visaged 
war and this year of catastrophe, 1915 
A.D. He is the right man in the right 
place at the right time and there is little 
doubt that his appointment will be con- 
firmed during the present session of Par- 
liament. 
It is perhaps the only Government job 
that Sir George 
—— | ever wanted to 
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fit hang on to and it 
| HEE (ASL is certainly the 
——i only job that no- 
i oa body ever asked 
A ii him to hand back. 
Sir George has 
been Acting 
Everything from 
Premier down and 
has always been 
willing to quit 
acting when the 
Real Thing came 
along and took up 
the lines where he 
had left off, but 
this looks like a 
case of the Acting 
becoming the 
Actual and that 
at no distant date. 
Sir George knows 
when a job is a 
good fit. All the 
other jobs he has 
tried on were 
hand-me-downs; this one is made to order. 

Sir George will get the job, if for no 
other reason than that so many other 
people want it that it will be the easiest 
way out of a difficulty to let him keep it. 
Many names have been mentioned in con- 
nection with the place, including Sir 
Robert Borden whose career finds room 
enough right here in Canada, Sir Hugh 


Graham, who would like to die Baron 
Dreadnought of Montreal, with a tomb in 
Westminster Abbey; Sir Clifford Sifton, 
who already possesses as many of this 
world’s honors as he cares to assume, and 
the Honorable “Bob” Rogers, who is a 
good sport and would take it on the off 
chance that he might be able to do some- 
thing with it. But all their chances are 
slim beside Sir George’s; possession being 
nine points of the law and a little over. 


Sir George may be expected to retire 
definitely from party politics when he 
becomes High Commissioner, not only be-« 
cause such an attitude is proper in a High 
Commissioner but also because it is safer 
and more comfortable and fits in better 
with his desire for a quiet, dignified life. 
That is to say he will not be ir. the 
“stormy petrel” business like Sir Charles 
Tupper, or be trying to “put one over” 
like the late, lamented Strathcona did in 
the All Red Route. He will do nothing 
to cause the Ottawa Government a pang 
and W. T. R. Preston and fellows like that 
will find never a peg to hang a book on. 
He is constitutionally disposed to let well 
enough alone and though he has been on 
the job for six months now he has done 
nothing out of the jog-trot of routine, ex- 
cept to move the High Commissioner’s 
office from the middle of the block to the 
corner of Victoria street where it will 
probably remain for another forty-seven 
years. He is eminently conservative and 
is on that account highly respected in 
England where they admire him as a man 
who says little and has the right weight 
of money behind his opinions. Moreover, 
the British Investor has a warm spot for 
him as a responsible capitalist with a just 
regaid for the sanctity of dividends. He 
feels in his bones that Sir George will not 
attempt to push the Monument over, tear 
the Nelson column up by the roots, or set 
the Thames on fire. In short he is reliable 
all the way through. 

The High Commissioner’s success is 
largely due to his gift of silence. Silence 
may conceal abysses of wisdom or reser- 
voirs of emptiness. A man may be silent 
because he has so much in him that he 
can’t get it out or he may be silent be- 
cause he has so little to give out that he 
prefers to keep it in. More reputations 
have been made in history through being 
silent than by telling the world one’s se- 
crets, The Sphinx is accounted wise 
chiefly because she has been able to keep 
her mouth shut for six thousand years. 
At all events Sir George Perley makes 
few speeches and those not long ones and 
the comfortable proportions of the Perley 
fortune provide abundant evidence that 
silence is golden if you know how to use 
it. Under certain circumstances and with 
a certain line of goods to deliver it is even 
more golden than advertising. Sir George 
has not said much in his active life of 
fifty-eight years—even as an infant he 
could not have been addicted to prattling 

but as president of a lumber company, 
vice-president of a railway, and director 
of a bank, opportunity has always found 
him posted at the strategic spots where 
dollars in large numbers might be ex- 
pected to show their heads. And when 

Continued on Page 89. 




















HE Red Cross Nurse glanced at the form on the 
stretcher, then her gaze wandered to the stricken 
landscape. Opposite the tent a mound of earth was 
littered with splintered gun carriages. Somewhere in the 
ruin a wounded horse screamed constantly, with a shrill 
human note of agony. The sun, descending to the horizon, 
loomed murkily through banks of fog and smoke. From 
low, gray clouds there drifted fine flakes of snow that 
vanished as they touched the sodden earth. From far in 
the East a dull booming sounded intermittently. 

The figure on the stretcher tossed restlessly. The 
brown hair was plastered down to the young forehead. 
The eyes, large, blue and sightless, roved from the ridge- 
pole to the nurse’s face, then back to the stained tent wall. 
The nurse took one aimless hand and pressed her cold 
fingers against the wrist. 

It was a marvel that he still lived. Six hours before, 
he had jerked his squad out of the trenches and headed 
them in a mad race for a low ridge, two hundred yards 
ahead. The ridge spat fire and lead, but the loose line ran 
steadily. Here and there, men pitched forward on their 
faces and dug stiff fingers into the ground; but the line 
itself had not faltered. At the end of the race the enemy’s 
lieutenant sprang up and faced the lad with drawn sword. 
There had been a quick stare, the clash and flicker of steel, 
and the brown-haired boy got under his guard. Far to 
the right a bngle called and the whole line swerved and 
ran for it. The boy ran too, but his face had turned ghastly 
white. Came a whistling roar overhead, then a blinding 
explosion. The boy faltered, put his hand to his side and 
stared curiously at his fingers. Then his knees began to 
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tremble and he slipped to the ground. His men jumped 
over him as they wheeled toward the calling bugle. 

He had lain motionless till Mercy came with a red 
cross on her arm. Then the tent and stretcher. Science 
came too, looked at his side and turned away with a shake 
of the head. But a curious light had dawned in the nurse’s 
eyes. The field hospital might move on, but she would not 
Orders brought forth only—-a mute refusal. There was an 
unearthly look in hér face. The C.O. shrugged his shoulders 
and crocked a finger. The hospital moved on. 

That was hours ago. Night was approaching The 
litter of gun-carriages began to grow indistinct. The horse 
was quiet now. The nurse shivered and drew her cloak 
close. She too was very weak. The long struggle had 
sapped her own vitality. A month in the hospital had so 
drawn on her strength and pity that there remained little 
else but a worn frame that was deadly tired and longed for 
nothing so much as to put down its head and sleep, sleep 
sleep. 

She turned to the wan figure and great tears began to 
run blindly. They were curiously alike these two with the 
same high forehead, blue eyes and smooth oval face. 

A flush came into the lad’s cheeks and he began to talk 
inccherently in a thin, high-pitched, querulous voice. 

“Rotten thing war,” he mumbled, “Lot of decent fellows 
knocked out. Hello, Fritz, that you old chap?” 

The Red Cross Nurse started and her lips moved nerv- 
ously. She stared at the lad fascinated. 

“You shouldn’t be here at all,” the voice went on. 
“Beastly mix up isn’t it? Let’s take off our swords and 
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talk about Freiburg. Don’t be touchy. Your people have 
hold of the wrong end of the stick, but that needn’t affect 
you. Besides I want to tell you about Mary. Ah, I thought 
that would fetch you.” 

The voice dropped and the sightless eyes climbed again 
to the ridge pole. The Red Cross Nurse sat motionless, 
Her hand was patting at her heart. “Be still,” it seemed 
to say, “let him talk.” 

There came a pause in the distant rumble of guns. The 
night was growing colder, but no chill could reach the fever 
in the boy’s leaping veins. Moments crept by till the 
stretcher gradually merged into an indistinct mound. 

Into the darkness the shaky voice rose again. “Mary 
was talking about you, Fritz, just before I left—Keep your 
head down you fool—Now wait for the whites of their eyes. 
That’s better. Hello Fritz, that’s a ripping uniform. Don’t 
look at me like that, I tell you. Dead men ought to shut 
their eyes. What’s the good of looking, Fritz? You can’t 
see anything when you’re dead.” 

The Red Cross Nurse moaned like a stricken thing. 
Then she leaned over the stretcher and laid her hand on 
the hot brow. At the touch the lad lay silent. She could 
not see his face now. Motionless she sat with that rioting 
brain under her icy palm. In a little while the lad spoke 
again but with understanding in his tone. 

“I’m hit and you’re a nurse aren’t you?”’ 

“Yes, dear, but please lie still. It’s better for you.” 

“Why do you call me dear? Your voice is like my 
sister’s—-but I’m glad it’s not. Am I going to pull through?” 

“Yes,” she said firmly, “you’ll pull through, but—but 
why are you glad I’m not your sister?” 

There followed a little silence in which she caught his 
whisper. 

“Because I would have to break her heart.” 

“Why?” The nurse’s head bent close to him. 

“She was engaged to a German—his name was Fritz- 
Fritz—its queer I can’t remember the other part of it. 
Why can’t I?” 

“You will bye-and-bye,” said the nurse faintly. “Go 
on dear.” 

The lad tried to raise himself on his elbow and fell 
back with a groan. 

“Your voice, your voice! 
why do you call me dear?” * 

“IT don’t know. Won’t you tell me about Fritz?” The 
nurse’s face was gray and old. 

“Fritz got a letter through just after the war broke out 
and said, —and said—why am I getting cold again, Nurse?” 

She took off her cloak and laid it over him. 


It’s just like Mary’s—And 
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Her voice was 


“That’s better. What did Fritz say?” 
trembling. 

“He tn professors would not be called—but,” he added 
with a shake in his voice, “they were.” 

“Yes—and then?” 

“This morning we were horribly hammered. As soon 
as we got a chance we went at them. Then Fritz jumped 
up out of their trenches and I had to kill him—You see he 
had been trying to kill my men.” His voice dropped and 
wandered. “Curious isn’t it? Fritz wanted to kill me and 
my men.” 

’ The fancy caught his wandering brain and ‘arried it 
away. The nurse clutched at her throat. It was dry and 
choking. She threw back the door of the tent. Far to 
the East the horizon was glimmering with flashes of red 
fire and the thud of dull explosions came faintly across 
fields that were already white with frost. 

“Fritz.” called the failing voice, “Fritz! You under- 
stand, don’t you? Let Mary know about it somehow. | 
can’t tell her—Ah! what’s that?” 

She turned to him quickly. He was conscious again 

“That you, Nurse?” 

“Yes I’m here. Don’t be afraid.” 

“T’m not afraid. I only feel queer. I say, would you 
mind putting your arm around me, I seem to be slipping 
Don’t if—if—you’d rather not.” 

She knelt beside the stretcher, took the limp shoulders 
to her breast and put her cheek close to his own. 

“That’s better,” he whispered, “much better. We—w« 
won to-day, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, we won.” 





“T don’t somehow feel like a—like a winner, on account 
of Fritz. Do you think that—that Mary would ever under- 
stand?” 

The nurse’s eyes were blinded with hot, merciful tears, 
“Yes, dear. She would understand,” 

“I’m—I’m so glad. I’m tired now, I—I think I’ll go—te 
sleep.” 

His head drooped to his sister’s heart. For a moment 
he breathed rapidly with great panting respiration. Sud- 
denly this ceased and his body relaxed. 

Thus for an interminable hour she held him, till, with 
infinite tenderness, she laid the still form back on the 
stretcher. sealed the glazing eyes and pressed her lips to 
the speechless mouth. 

Then, at the door of the tent, she fell on her knees and 
stretched out imploring arms. “God!” she panted, “God! 
Where are You?” 





His Head Drooped to His Sister's Heart 
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OM E 

p r o- 
verbs 
are pain- 
fully incom- 
lete 
“Clothes do 
not make 
the man”’— 
how often is 
that remark 
hurled at 
the callow 
youth who 
chooses to 
spend his 
money in an 
attempt to 
look well. 





Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a correct ras 
dresser. He has been reterred to What an 
asa‘ symphony in gray ’ unnecessary 


observa- 
tion! Of course clothes don’t make the 
man, but then, neither does the food he 
eats, nor the books he reads nor any single 
influence—altogether! It is the combina- 
tion of forces which makes or mars. And 
while clothes do not make the man, they 
certainly do go part way. The well- 
dressed man in this year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and fifteen starts 
with a distinct advantage over his fellow 
who frankly “don’t care a hang.” Clothes 
are externals, but they are, in some sort, 
an index to the man inside. 

Clothes are an undoubted asset in busi- 
ness. The neat man gets a 
position quicker, wins the 
confidence of customers 
more surely and holds a 
higher place in the esteem 
of associates and competi- 
tors alike. 

Clothes used to be more 
a matter of nationality. 
You could tell a Britisher 
by his preference for 
tweeds;a Frenchman byhis 
braided coat; an American 
by his padded shoulders. 
Year by year we are get- 
ting away from that re- 
lationship. Clothes are be- 
coming more and more cos- 
mopolitan; a matter of like 
or dislike, of prejudice or 
prepossession. And _ yet, 
with this trend towards 
wearing what each man 
wants to wear has come, in 
the early years of this 
twentieth century, the ten- 
dency to conform towards 
regularity and convention 
in dress. We do wear what 





we want to wear nowadays p. C. Larkin, of Toronto, always 

“ wears morning coat and silk hat to 
business, rivaling the immaculate 
English stockbroker 


rather than some distinc- 
tive style of garb which 
would stamp us immediate- 
ly for a Britisher, an American or a Con- 
tinental, but we only dare to want to wear 
what will conform with certain none too 





broad limitations of a vague thing we 
call fashion. 

It has ever been a popular pose with 
malevolent masculinity to snort at the 
changeableness of women so far as their 
taste in dress is concerned. There is a 
fashion in poses, too, and superiority is 
never out of fashion. Men are frankly 
“superior” when they descant in their 
clubs to their confreres or in their own 
homes to their women-folk on the subject 
of the latter’s dress. The good lady hap- 
pens to see a gown which she likes, and 
she immediately orders one like it. It may 
be that it does not suit her lord and mas- 
ter—if such an appellation is not too far- 
fetched for the matrimonial viewpoint of 
the American continent. Apart from the 
question of price, the lord and master likes 
it not. It is too daring, possibly, or pos- 
sibly not daring enough. Husbands’ tastes 
in their wives’ clothes are as multifarious 
as the colors of a spectrum. It is too 
frumpy, or it makes her too youthful. 
Anyway, the lord and master does not like 
it, and will Cynthia please consult him be- 
fore she goes shopping again? 

And yet, it is a nice point whether the 
boot is not on the other foot. If originality 
is to be prized above rubies, and initiative 
above many precious stones, who is worth 
most, so far as dress in concerned—the 
average man or the average woman? We 
cannot imagine one of our business or 
political leaders rejoicing in clothes which 
would suit the real ego in him best. 
Imagine Sir Donald Mann 
transacting the affairs of 
his railroad in the easy-to- 
wear costume of the West- 
érner that is actually most 
fitted to his temperament. 
In days of old when 
knights were bold, they 
were knightly in garb as 
well as in disposition. Sir 
Galahad was Sir Galahad 
to look at as well as in 
character. Those were the 
times when to follow the 
giddy multitude—or “mud- 
dy giltitude” as Sydney 
Smith put it—was not a 
matter of the first import- 
ance. A man dared to dress 
as he wanted, without 
much regard to how the 
rest of the community ap- 
peared. So the fool had his 
cap and bells—the outward 
semblance of the inner ego. 
The scribe looked a scribe; 
the gentleman of the cloth 
could be mistaken for no 
other; the soldier was al- 
ways a soldier. Yet I may 
see Harry Lauder dressed 
for the greater part of his 
days in a lounge suit much 
after the style which I myself affect, with 
no suggestion of bells (though there is a 
weird type of headgear that Harry would 
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glimpse Sir William Mere- 

dith I am hard put to it- 
if I am a stranger—to tell whether he is 
a scribe or a farmer. The jolly person, 
clothed in a light check suit and with an 
up-to-the-minute 
hat and a scarf 
that can be heard 
for some distance, 
who sits next to 
me at the baseball 
match is a par- 
son; yet he might 
have been a fre- 
quenter of the 
race tracks at 
Juaritz and the 
Woodbine, to 
judge by his ap- 
pearance. And the 
average soldier 
wears his uniform 
just as little as he 
need instead of as 
much as he ought, 
simply because 
the spirit of the 
age is to get away 
from distinctive- 
ness in dress. We 
shrink from pub- 
licity in this re- 
gard; our for- 
bears shrieked for 


it. 


Sir Robert Borden disregards 
the standards€ot golfing dress 


by appearing in white flannels 
and blue serge coat 


Ris 


HIS tendency 

towards con- 
ventionality in 
dress is more noticeable in Canada than 
in England. The daring dresser is not 
present in large numbers in the Dominion. 
This is evidenced first of all by the strik- 
ing similarity of men in dress, even 
though the fashions change fairly rapid- 
ly. We walk up and down the streets of 
our big cities, and look at the business 
men, for instance. One after another, man 
after man, they are hatted and suited and 
overcoated and booted in essentially the 
same way. Details are different, widely 
different. But the main items of dress 
and the main lines of these items are fol- 
lowed by a very high percentage of our 
men folk. A new style of sack suit comes 
in; within a few months the great ma- 
jority of the comfortably-off men—and 
some, be it said, that are not comfortably- 
off—-wear that style of sack suit. It may 
be that the new style has a long roll col 
lar, a pronounced waist and two buttons 
It stands to reason that that model cannot 
be adapted for every sort of dresser. Pos- 
sibly the fashion for a year or two previ- 
ously was a short lapel; three buttons; 
broad bulky shoulders. Yet men change 
from the old to the new with little re 
gard—in most cases—to whether the new 
will suit their own particular person as 
well as the old. The number of suits sold 
in Canada per annum is proportionately, 
per man. much greater than the number 
sold in England. Canadians follow the 
dictates of fashion more readily and cer- 
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tainly more quickly in Toronto and Mont- 
real and Winnipeg than in London and 
Manchester and Newcastle. 

There is a reason for this. Most men in 
Canada buy a suit at a stated time in the 
year. A man will buy 
a spring suit—in the 
spring; a summer suit 

in the summer; and 
a fal] suit—in the fall. 
The thing is orderly, 
regular, systematic. 
And the tailors lay 
their plans according- 
ly. In England this is 
not altogether the 
ease. A man buys a 
suit, when it suits him 
(if the play on words 
be permissible). He 
suddenly overhauls his 
wardrobe one day and 
decides he hasn’t gota 
food suit, o *, more of- 
ten, his wife badgers 
the life out of him 
with plaint that he is 
shabby, and he goes to 
his tailor and orders a 
new suit. Then he 
wears that till his bet 
ter half once more 
starts on the warpath. 
The consequence is 
that the average Eng- t Otta 
lish street will display Hept 
“us many conceivable 
styles of suit—worn by men of the busi 
ness and middle classes—as a second-hand 
store in the neighborhood of York street, 
Toronto. There again is the question of 
originality. The very fact—and it is a 
fact—that Canadians buy their new 
clothes at stated and periodic times while 
the Englishman buys haphazardly has the 
effect of making the Canadian more or 
less stereotyped, while the Englishman is 
more likely to be dressed in what suits 
him, whether it is a 1915 style, or whether 
it was first conceived in 1900. 

When one asks the question, “How Do 
Canadian Men Dress?” the supplementary 
query instantly comes to one’s mind— 
“compared with whom?” Well, compared 
with the Englishman, for example. This, 
of necessity, is very largely a matter of 
viewpoint; it depends upon who asks the 
question. Perhaps it is fair to say that 
while the Canadian is not dressed better 
than the Englishman, he is certainly 
clothed better. Canada, while it recks 
nothing of smartness in dress—and I shall 
try to show the reasons for this—certain- 
ly looks much better in the matter of dress 
than England. The fact is that warm, 
well-made, comfortable clothes are more 
universal among our menfolk than they 
are in England. We have no Bond street 


Johnny here( except such as we have im- 


ported; they do not thrive in the Can- 
aian climate) and we have no class here 
which is dressed with punctilious smart- 
ness and with scrupulous regard to a 
fashion plate in every little detail. There 
are few men in Canada who look as if 
they had just been turned out of a band- 
box. But the rank and file is much better 
dressed than the English rank and file. 
When you walk through a public park on 
Sunday, or when you glance at the men 
and women riding in our street cars in 
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the evening you cannot tell what walk of 
life they are in. The bricklayer wears 
his fifteen or twenty-dollar suit, and looks 
as well in it as the banker does in his. 

In England, the laborer by day is, at 
night, still the laborer. 
When he does put on 
a better suit, he is ob- 
viously uncomfortable, 
and his suit is very 
generally a cheap 
shoddy, costing, at a 
liberal estimate, thirty 
shillings. The middle- 
class men of England 
are not as well clothed 
as the middle-class 
men of this country. 
Why. I don’t quite 
know, except that it is 
axiomatic that, broad- 
ly speaking, the mid- 
dle classes in England 

‘are spending most of 
their days in a fight to 
keep up appearances. 
It is not a question of 
whether they keep up 
with the styles; it is 
rather that they can- 
not afford to do so. 
This, of course, refers 
to the poorer people 
and the average mid- 
dle-class people in 

England. For when 
we set out to compare 

the dress of England with the dress of 
this country we are really touching the 
fringe of a much weightier question—the 
economics of the Canadian compared with 
those of the Englishman. 
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t >} the other hand Canada is not a 
smartly dressed country. Here again 
we come to a matter of viewpoint, but, 
as in the last section I took 
the Canadian outlook, in this 
I am taking the Englishman’s. 
There are certain unwritten 
laws of the art of dress that 
the Englishman finds con- 
spicuous by their absence in 
Canada. Says he, when he 
goes, resplendent in his din- 
ner jacket or his full dress, to 
see Sothern and Marlowe 
playing in Shakespeare: 
“Where are all the dress 
suits?” It is inconceivable to 
him that a dollar seat at a 
theatre should be filled by a 
man in a lounge suit. The 
theatre to the Englishman is 
a formality. It is an occasion. 
It is a social engagement. 
That he should go and see the 
play, sitting in a fauteuil or 
dress circle seat, much less a 
box, in a lounge suit, is frank- 
ly impossible —in England. 
Yet in Canada he does not 
care a rap, for the simple 
reason that Canadians do not 
care a rap. The fundamental yon. pr. 
fact about it is that the Can- 
adian goes to the theatre to 
amuse himself. The English- 
man goes because it is a social 
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Beland, a former 
mem beroi the Lauriercabinet, 
at the front in 
Belgium. Dr. Beland stypical 
of 
Canadian members of the 


now serving 


engagement. The average bank clerk in 
London will exist on beer and cheese for 
lunch for a week in order to appear with 
immaculate dress shirt, pomaded hair, 
and general “Well, rathah” air at the 
Playhouse or the Prince of Wales’ on 
Saturday night. 

Much the same reason lies behind the 
fact that we have few families in Canada 
who dress for dinner at night. In Eng- 
land, we have many; in this country men 
do not look upon dinner as a “social en- 
gagement.”’ Why on earth it should be a 
social engagement for a man to meet his 
wife and family at dinner every evening 
is a mystery to the Canadian. He flatly 
refuses to get himself up in stiff-and- 
starch majesty for the very ordinary task 
of consuming a dinner. He attends his 
dining table to eat. There is nothing 
formal or ceremonial about that. 

I said just now that we have few men 
in Canada who look as though they had 
always just been turned out of a band-box. 
That is an index to our whole scheme of 
social ethics. The fact is we have no 
“band-box” class, as yet. We do not see 
the smartness of the Piccadilly Johnny 
bearing down on us, somewhat over- 
poweringly, between ten and eleven each 
morning. Our streets are too full of men 
on business bound to permit walking- 
space for what small boys in England re- 
fer to as the “nut.” The British nut, when 
he comes to Canada, retires into his shell, 
and we have no Made-in-Canada products, 
for which the saints be praised! Canada 
is pre-eminently a business country. We 
have no lounging class. The sons of our 
great ones, taking them all in all, work 
as hard as the clerks in their father’s 
offices. They do not run round Rosedale 
in Toronto or Westmount in Montreal at 
the fashionable hour with a bouquet in one 
hand, and the other poised gracefully, 
ready at the appointed moment to sweep 
off an immaculate silk hat in the latest 
hat-raising manner directed 
by fashion. Instead, they are 
at their desks or traveling 
through the country, bringing 
grist to the business mill. 
That is what the days are for 
—not lady-killing. In this 
country to rich and poor alike, 
“life is real, life is earnest.” 
In Britain that applies to 
most classes, but not to all. 
Well, the man to whom life is 
earnest is too busy to bother 
with ultra-smartness in dress. 
He can afford to leave that to 
the habitué of Rotten Row. 
Being a fashion-plate—well, 
for people who like that sort 
of thing it is the sort of thing 
they like, but it is a small 
ambition. 

On the other hand there is 
a danger of our being a trifle 
indifferent on the question of 
well-dressedness. While ultra 
smartness is not for the busi- 
ness man, smartness is an 
asset not lightly to be valued. 
It carries much weight. It is 
safe to say that it carries 
much more weight in Canada 
than it does in England. Men 
are much better dressed when 


the French- 
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attending to business in this country than 
are the business men over the water. And 
it is here that the Canadian proves his 
wisdom. I said in an earlier section that 
we are not fond of being distinctive. Here 
is the justification; the flashily-dressed 
business man finds his very distinctiveness 
a handicap. Observe, as you go up and 
down, the number of plain blue or dark 
grey suits worn by our men-folk. They 
are quiet, unobtrusive, yet always emi- 
nently tasteful. Moreover, a quiet dress 
is the dress for business. A man does not 
wear a blue serge business suit to go and 
shoot grouse in. Then why wear a tweed 
sporting suit in the office? If the first 
proposition is wrong, it is good Euclid to 
suppose the corollary wrong also. There 
would be as much sense in playing golf in 
a stiff hat as there is in calling on mer- 
chants in a cap which is a cross between 
a checker-board and a counterpane. 
There is another reason, too, lying be- 
hind the fact that while Canada is well- 
clothed she is not well-dressed in the May- 
fair meaning of the word. It is that Can- 
ada is democratic. When you come to 
think of it, we have no fashion-setters in 
the Dominion. We have first no distinc- 
tive style of dress. Secondly, we have no 
particular class of the community from 
whom we take our instructions in this 
regard. In England, the Parliament is, 
for the most part, filled with well-dressed 
men. There is a dress for the politician. 
The Stock Exchange abounds in business 
men who have distinguishing marks. That 
is, they did a very few years ago. But in 
Canada our Parliament dresses as it 
wills and it is so heterogeneous and 
variegated that no man may point to 
the mote in his brother’s eye. And 
our Stock Exchanges are filled with men 
who dress as they will, not according to 
some schedule of tradition. Sir Rodolphe 
Forget does not buy shares with a plug 
hat rakishly settled on his head. It isn’t 
necessary to the buying of shares. It 
doesn’t regulate their values. Even Lon- 
don is now recognizing that a stock-broker 
may pursue his avocation in 
a straw or fedora, and not be 
one whit the worse business 
man for it! The stock broker 
is no better or worse, no 
higher or lower, than the 
rest of humanity. The novel- 
ist who writes about the 
Canadian business man can- 
not with truth describe him 
as “Boarding the car to the 
city, faultlessly attired in 
silk hat and morning coat.” 
If the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change opened its doors to a 
score of members so attired 
there would be no business 
done for the rest of the day. 


IV. 


S for our Parliament— it 

is the sanctum sanctor- 
um so far as democracy goes. 
Here is a democracy of the 
democracy. Here is no re- 
plica of Westminster. Here 
are no long lines of frock 
coats and silk hats. You 
may sit in the Gallery down 


there at Ottawa and count 9 Mr. Buchanan, 
Lethbridge, in his dress is typical 
of the average member at Ottawa 


the number of silk hats on 
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the fingers of one hand, and ten chances 
to one, you would have four fingers 
left them. Most of the members make 
the laws in loose sack suits. It would 
be difficult to tell their financial stand- 
ing from their dress, 
or their Parliament- 
ary standing either. 
When the Honorable 
Robert Rogers wears 
his Derby so far over 
his eyes the green- 
horn may be _ par- 
doned if he attri- 
butes Yiddish ances- 
try. And in the old 
days when Glen 
Campbell viewed his 
fellow-members from 
beneath his Stetson 
it was hard to put 
him down as a legis- 
lator, if you were 
used to seeing the 
prim precision of the 
British parliament- 
arians. He looked as 
if he came from Tex- 
as, and a callow 
youth might be for- 
given if he expected 
to seeashooting-iron. 

There are few 
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Cabinet. There are times when Mr. 
Rogers “gets himself up regardless,” as 
Artemus would say, and dazzles the eyes 
by the superb fit of his braided morning 
coat, and the perfect set of his tie and 


collar. He is rather 
extreme and he 
adopts the latest 
ideas sooner. than 


any other member. 


Last summer Sir 
George Foster threw 
a bomb-shell into the 
‘amp by appearing in 
the House in an “‘ice- 
cream” suit. As Sir 
George usually wears 
dark grey or black, 
the sombreness only 
relieved by the white 
vest, the House won- 
dered what this 
strange and wonder- 
fu: innovation por- 
tended. It was near- 
ly as epoch-making 
as the appearance of 
Mr. Keir Hardie, the 
Socialist leader, at 
St. Stephens, clad in 
a straw-colored linen 
suit. The British 
Parliament have for- 


— proper men 1n Winston Churct und Lord Crewe, Liberal leader given Mr. Hardie a 
the House, and there n the House ot Lords, leaving a Cabinet Meeting ; [2 wae . 
ioe fe ; tsta i - Churchill shows a departure from parliamentary dress lot, but this was the 
are ew outs n¢ ing etiquette by his tur collar and cuffs Lord Crewe is last straw—and the 


of the standard 


men on the point of 
dress. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is frequently clad in the grey 
frock suit, relieved by a splash of red in 
his tie; that—in its turn—ornamented by 
the familiar diamond horseshoe pin. In 
England, when he was there at the Im- 
perial Conference, he was described as “a 
symphony in grey.” Sir Robert Borden 
wears the regulation frock coat and grey 
trousers, and looks for all the world like 
a lawyer of the old school. In the winter 
he is addicted to a fur hat. In the summer 
a panama of fedora shape 
or a soft fedora is his choice. 
Unlike his counterpart in 
the British Parliament, Mr. 
Asquith, he does not wear 
trousers for the making of 
which his tailor ought to be 
ejected from the union. 
We have no “Winnie” here 
to give copy to the illustrat- 
ed papers by the hats he 
wears; Mr. Churchill, if he 
comes to Canada, had better 
leave his weird headgear be- 
hind. Nor have we an Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, immacu- 
late and _ resplendent in 
monocle and orchid. The 
nearest approach is Mr. 
W. E. Northrup, who emu- 
lates Mr. Chamberlain as far 
as the button-hole goes, but 
backs down at the monocle. 
Nevertheless Mr. Northrup 
is accounted the “Beau 
Brummell” of Parliament 
Hill, with Mr. R. B. Bennett, 
the member for Calgary, 
running him a close second. 
Hon. Mr. Rogers is easily 
the best dressed man in the 


member from 


first, too! Mr. Har- 

die’s action wounded 
the House of Commons in its tenderest 
spot. 

Across the country there is Sir “Dick” 
McBride, the Premier of British Colum- 
bia, wearing a hat which might be worn 
by an impresario—and a broad smile. 

We have one gentleman in business 
circles in Toronto who looks any time and 
every time as if he had stepped out of 
Lombard street, in old London. Behold 
Mr. P. C. Larkin, a prominent tea-man, 
clad in the shiniest of top hats, the most 
immaculate of cheviot morning suits, cut 
by a tailor who knows his business. Every 
inch of Mr. Larkin’s six feet is dapper, 
smart, a la mode. Mr. Larkin has never 
been known to visit his office without his 
silk hat. He is one of the few survivors 
of the sartorial “old school.” 


Not all of our millionaires are so par- 
ticular. Sir William Mackenzie is well 
dressed—usually in a grey suit—but 
would never attract notice. He is small, 
to be sure, but then so was Zacchzus and 
he managed to make himself prominent. 
Z. A. Lash, when he hurries along King 
street, might be a prosperous business 
man, but nothing more. The same applies 
to J. W. Flavelle, E. R. Wood and a score 
of our business leaders. Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy may be head of the biggest 
railroad in the Empire but that is no rea- 
son, he thinks, why he should live in a 
top hat. J. C. Eaton may be head of the 
biggest department store in the Empire, 
but it does not impose upon him a morn- 
ing coat, and white linen spats. 

And so one might go on. The big men in 
Canada are rarely de rigeur in their dress. 
Their point of view is that they have come 
to the time when they may dress as they 
will. 








When Jack and Jill Took a Hand 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


Jack’s Side of It 


ILL says I have to begin MARY V. HUNTER 
Jus story, because it was 
me—I mean it was I 
who made all the trouble in 
the first place. That is so like 
Jill. She is sucha good hand = After a long time Aunt 


at forgetting. Why, it was Tommy came 
she who suggested the plot 
to me. I should never have 
thought of it myself. Not 
that Jil] is any smarter than 
I am, either; but girls are 
such creatures for planning 
up mischief and _ leading 
other folks into it and then 
laying the blame on them 
when things go wrong. How 
could I tell Dick would act 


like a mule? I thought 
grown-up folks had more 
sense. Aunt Tommy was 


down on me for weeks, while 
she thought Jill a regular 
heroine. But there! Girls 
don’t know anything about 
being fair and I am deter- 
mined I will never have any- 
thing more to do with them 
and their love affairs as long 
live. Jill says I will 
change my mind when I grow up, But 
I won’t. 

Still, Jill is a pretty good sort of girl. 
I have to scold her sometimes, but if any 
other chap tried to I would punch his 
head for him. 

J suppose it is time I explained who 
Dick and Aunt Tommy are. Dick is our 
minister. He hasn’t been it very long. 
He only came a year ago. I shall never 
forget how surprised Jill and I were that 
first Sunday we went to church and saw 
him. We had always thought that minis- 
ters had to be old. All the ministers we 
knew were. Mr. Grinnell, the one before 
Dick came, must have been as old as 
Methuselah. But Dick was young and 
good-looking. Jill said she thought it a 
positive sin for a minister to be so good- 
looking; it didn’t Christian; but 
that was just because all the ministers 
we knew happened to be homely, so that 
it didn’t appear natural. 

Dick was tall and pale and looked as if 
he had heaps of brains. He had thick, 
curly brown hair and big dark-blue eyes— 
Jill said his eyes were like an archangel’s, 
but how could she tell? She never saw 
an archangel. I liked his nose, It was 
so straight and finished looking. Mr. 
Grinnell had the worst looking nose you 
ever saw. Jill and I used to make poetry 
church to keep from falling 
asleep when he preached such awful long 
sermons. 


as I 


seem 


about it ir 


Dick preached great 


were so nice and short. 


sermons. They 
It was such fun 
to hear him thump the pulpit when he got 
excited; and when he got more excited 


up to my 

room and satdown on my i . 
“ee . } -P 

bed. You dear blessed y aX 


Elizabeth,’’ she said 
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still he would lean over the pulpit, his 
face all white, and talk so low and solemn 
that it would just send the most gorgeous 
thrills through you. 


Dick came to Owlwood—that’s our 
place; I hate these explanations—quite a 
lot, even before Aunt Tommy came. He 
and father were chums; they had been in 
college together and father said Dick was 
the best football player he ever knew. 
Jill and I soon got acquainted with him, 
and this was another uncanny thing. We 
had never thought it possible to get ac- 
quainted with a minister. Jill said she 
didn’t think it proper for a real live min- 
ister to be sochummy. But then Jill was 
a little jealous because Dick and I, being 
both men, were better friends than he 
and she could be, He taught me to skate 
that winter, and fence with canes, and do 
long division. I could never understand 
long division before Dick came, although 
I was away on in fractions. 

Jill has just been in and says I ought 
to explain that Dick’s name wasn’t Dick. 
I do wish Jill would mind her own busi- 
Of course it wasn’t. His real name 
was the Reverend Stephen Richmond, 
bit Jill and I always called him Dick be- 
hind his back; it seemed so jolly and ven- 
turesome, somehow, to speak of a minister 
like that. Only we had to be careful not 
to let father and mother hear us. Mother 
wouldn’t even let father call Dick 
“Stephen;” she said it would set a bad 
example of familiarity to the children. 
Mother is an old darling. She won’t be- 
lieve we’re half as bad as we are. 

Well, early in May comes Aunt Tommy. 


ness, 
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+ I must explain who Aunt 
Tommy is or Jill will be at 
me again. She is father’s 
youngest sister and her real 
name is Bertha Gordon, but 
father has always called her 
Tommy and she likes it. 

Jill and I had never seen 
Aunt Tommy before, but we 
took to her from the start 
because she was so pretty 
and because she talked to us 
just as if we were grown up. 
She called Jill Elizabeth, 
and Jill would adore a Hot- 
tentot who called her Eliza- 
beth. 

Aunt Tommy is the pret- 
tiest girl I ever saw. If Jill 
is half as good looking when 
she gets to be twenty—she’s 
only ten now, same age as I 

" am, we’re twins—I shall be 

: proud of her for a sister. 

Aunt Tommy is all white 
and dimpled. She has curly 
red hair and big, jolly brown 
eyes and_= scrumptious 
freckles. I do like freckles in 
a girl, although Jill goes 
wild if she thinks she has 
one on her nose. When we 
talked of writing this story 
Jill said I wasn’t to say that Aunt Tommy 
had freckles because it wouldn’t sound 
romantic. But I don’t care. She has 
freckles and I think they are all right. 

We went to church with Aunt Tommy 
the first Sunday after she came, one on 
each side of her. Aunt Tommy is the 
only girl in the world I’d walk hand in 
hand with before people. She looked fine 
that day. She had on a gorgeous dress. 
all frills and ruffles, and a big, white, 
floppy hat. I was proud of her for an 
aunt, I can tell you. and I was anxious 
for Dick to see her. When he came up to 
speak to me and Jill after church came 
out, I said: 

“Aunt Tommy, this is Mr. Richmond,” 
just like the grown-up people say. Aunt 
Tommy and Dick shook hands and Dick 
got as red as anything. It was funny to 
see him 

The very next evening he came dow: 
to Owlwood. We hadn’t expected him un- 
til Tuesday, for he never came Monday 
night before. That is father’s night fo 
going to a lodge meeting. Mother was 
away this time too. I met Dick on the 
porch and took him into the parlor. think- 
ing what a bully time we could have all 
alone together, without Jill bothering 
around. But in a minute Aunt Tommy 
came in, and she and Dick began to talk, 
and I just couldn’t get a word in edge- 
wise. I got so disgusted I started out, 
but I don’t believe they ever noticed I was 
gone. I liked Aunt Tommy very well, but 
I didn’t think she had any business to 
monopolize Dick like that, when he and 
I were such old chums. 
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Outside I came across Jill. She was 
sitting all alone in the dark, curled up on 
the edge of the veranda just where she 
could see into the parlor through the big 
glass door, I sat down beside her, for I 
wanted sympathy. 

“Dick’s in there talking to Aunt Tom- 
my,” I said. “I don’t see what makes him 
want to talk to her.” 

“What a goose you are!” said Jill in 
that aggravatingly patronizing way of 
hers. ““Why, Dick has fallen in love with 
Aunt Tommy!” 

Honest, I jumped. I never was so sur- 
prised, 

“How do you know?” I asked. 

“Because I do,” said Jill. “I knew it 
yesterday at church and I think it is so 
romantic.” 

“T don’t see how you can tell,” I said. 
And I didn’t. 


“You'll understand better when you 
get older,” said Jill. Sometimes Jill talks 
as if she were a hundred years older than 
I am, instead of being a twin. And 
really, sometimes I think she is older. 

“I didn’t think ministers ever fell in 
love,” I protested. 

“Some do,” said Jill sagely. “Mr. Grin- 
nell wouldn’t ever I suppose. But Dick 
is different. I’d like him for a husband 
myself. But he’d be too old for me by 
the time I grew up, so I suppose I’ll have 
to let Aunt Tommy have him. It will be 
all in the family anyhow—that’s one com- 
fort. I think Aunt Tommy ought to have 
me for a flower girl and I’ll wear pink 
silk clouded over with white chiffon and 
earry a big bouquet of roses.” 

“Jill, you take my breath away,” I 
said; and she did. My imagination 
couldn’t travel as fast as that. But after 
I had thought the idea over a bit I liked 
it. 

“We must help them all we can,” said 
Jill. 

“What can we do?” I asked. 

‘‘We must praise Dick to Aunt Tommy, 
and Aunt Tommy to Dick, and we must 
keep out of the way. We mustn’t ever 
hang around when they want to be alone,” 
said Jill. 

“I don’t want to give up being chums 
with Dick,” I grumbled. 

“We must be self-sacrificing,” said 
Jill. And that sounded so fine it recon- 
ciled me to the attempt. 

We sat there and watched Dick and 
Aunt Tommy for an hour. I thought 
they were awfully prim and stiff. If I’d 
been Dick I'd have gone over and hugged 
her. I said so to Jill and Jill was shocked. 
She said it wouldn’t be proper when they 
weren’t even engaged. 

When Dick went away Aunt Tommy 
came out to the veranda and discovered 
us. She sat down between us and put her 
arms about us. Aunt Tommy has such 
cute ways. 

“T like your minister very much,” she 
said. 

“He’s bully,” I said. 

“He’s as handsome as a prince,” Jill 
said. 

“He preaches splendid sermons. He 
makes people sit up in church, I can tell 
you,” I said. 
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“He has a heavenly tenor voice,” Jill 
said. 

“He’s got a great muscle,” I said. 

. “He has the most poetical eyes,” Jill 
said. 

“He swims like a duck,” I said. 

“He looks just like a Greek god,” Jill 
said. 

I’m sure Jill couldn’t have known what 
a Greek god looked like, but I suppose 
she got the comparison out of some novel, 
Jill is always reading novels. She bor- 
rows them from the cook. 

Aunt Tommy laughed and said: “You 
darlings.” 

For the next three months Jill and I 
were wild. It was just like reading a 
serial story to watch Dick and Aunt 
Tommy. One day when Dick came Aunt 
Tommy wasn’t. quite ready to come down 
so Jill and I went in to the parlor to help 
things along. We knew we hadn’t much 
time, so we began right off. 

“Aunt Tommy is the jolliest girl I 
know,” I said. 

“She is as beautiful as a dream,” Jill 
said. 

“She can play games as good as a boy,” 
I said. 

“She does the most elegant fancy work,” 
Jill said. 

“She never gets mad,” I said. 


“T’Guess You 
Well, Don’t You, Mr. Richmond 


Like Aunt Tommy Pretty 


“She plays and sings divinely,” Jill 
said. 

“She can cook awfully good things,” I 
said, for I was beginning to run short of 
compliments. Jill was horrified; she said 
afterwards that it wasn’t a bit romantic. 


But I don’t care—lI believe Dick liked it, 
for he smiled with his eyes just as he 
always does when he’s pleased. Girl’s 
don’t understand everything. 

But at the end of three months we be- 
gan to get anxious. Things were going 
so slow. Dick and Aunt Tommy didn’t 
seem a bit further ahead than at first. 
Jill said it was because Aunt Tommy 
didn’t encourage Dick enough. 

“T do wish we could hurry them up a 
little,” she said. “At this rate they’ll 
never be married this year and by next 
I’ll be too big to be a flower girl. I’m 
stretching out horribly as it is. Mother 
has had to let down my frocks again,” 

“IT wish they would get engaged and 
have done with it,” I said. “My mind 
would be at rest then. It’s all Dick’s 
fault. Why doesn’t he ask Aunt Tommy 
to marry him? What’s making him so 
slow about it? If I wanted a girl to 
marry me—but I wouldn’t ever—I’d tell 
her so right spang off.” 

“I suppose ministers have to be more 
dignified,” said Jill, “but three months 
ought to be enough time for anyone. And 
Aunt Tommy is only going to be here an- 
other month, If Dick could be made a 
little jealous it would hurry him up. And 
he could be made jealous if you had any 
spunk about you.” 

“T guess I’ve got more 
spunk than you have,” 
I said. 

“The trouble with 
Dick is this,” said Jill. 
“There’s nobody else 
coming to see Aunt 
Tommy and he thinks 
he’s sure of her. If you 
‘ould tell him something 
different it would -stir 
him up.” 

“Are you sure it 
would?” I asked. 

“It always does in 
novels,” said Jill. And 
that settled it, of course. 

Jill and I fixed up 
what I was to say, and 
Jill made me say it over 
and over again to be 
sure I had it right. I 
told her, sarcastically, 
that she’d better say it 
herself and then it 
would be done properly. 
Jill said she would if it 
were Aunt Tommy, but 
when it was Dick it was 
better for a man to do 
it. So, of course, I 
agreed. 

I didn’t know when I 
would have a chance to 
stir Dick up, but Provi- 
dence—so Jill said— 
favored us. Aunt Tom- 
my didn’t expect Dick 
down the next night so 
she and father and mother all went away 
somewhere. Dick came after all and 
Jill sent me into the parlor to tell him. 
He was standing before the mantel 
looking at Aunt Tommy’s picture. There 
was such an adoring look in his eyes. I 
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could see it quite plain in the mirror be- 
fore him. I practised that look a lot be- 
fore my own glass after that—because | 
thought it might come in handy some- 
time, you know—but I guess I couldn’t 
have got it just right because when I tried 
it on Jill she asked me if I had a pain. 

“Well, Jack, old man,” said Dick, sit- 
ting down on the sofa. I sat down before 
him. 

“Aunt Tommy is out,” I said, to get the 
worst over. “I guess you like Aunt 
Tommy pretty well, don’t you, Mr. Rich- 
mond?” 

“Yes,” said Dick softly. 

“So do other men,” I said, mysterious- 
7, as Jill had ordered me. 

Dick thumped one of the sofa pillows. 
“Yes, I suppose so,” he said. 

“There’s a man in New York who just 
worships Aunt Tommy,” I said. “He 
writes her most every day and sends her 
books and music and elegant presents. I 
guess she’s pretty fond of him, too. She 
keeps his photograph on her bedroom 
table and I’ve seen her kissing it.” 

I stopped there, not because I had said 
all I had to say, but because Dick’s face 
scared me—honest, it did. It had all gone 
white, like it does in the pulpit sometimes 
when he is tremendously 
in earnest, only ten times 
worse. But all he said 


i 


was: 

“Ts your Aunt Bertha 
engaged to this — this 
man?” 

“Not exactly engaged,” 
I said, “but I guess any 
body else who wants to 
marry her will have to 
reckon with him.” 

Dick got up. 

“T’think I won’t wait 
this evening.” he said. 

“YT wish you’d stay and 
have a talk with me,” I 
said. “I haven’t had a 
talk with you for ages 
and I have a_ million 
things to tell you.” 

Dick smiled as if. it 
hurt him to smile. 

“T can’t to-night, Jacky 
Some other time we'll 
have a good pow-wow, old 


chap.” 
He took his hat and 
went out. Then Jill came —<——— 


flying in to hear all about 
it. I told her as wellasI 
could, but she wasn’t sat- / 
isfied. If Dick took it so 
quietly, she declared, I \ 
couldn’t have made it 
strong enough. 

“If you’d seen 
lick’s face,”’ I 
aid, “‘you’d have 
thought I made it 
plenty strong. 
And I'd tike to 
know what Aunt 
Tommy will say 
to all this when 
she finds out.” 

“Well, you didn’t tell a thing but what 
was true,” said Jill. 


The next evening was Dick’s regular 
night for coming, but he didn’t come, al- 
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though Jill and I went down the lane a 
dozen times to watch for him. The night 
after that was prayer meeting night. 
Dick had always walked home with Aunt 
Tommy and us, but that night he didn’t. 
He only just bowed and smiled as he 
passed us in the porch. Aunt Tommy 
hardly spoke all the way home, only just 
held tight to Jill’s and my hands. But 
after we got home she seemed in great 
spirits and laughed and chatted with 
father and mother. 

“What does this mean?” asked Jill, 
grabbing me in the hall on our way to 
bed. 

“You’d better get another novel from 
the cook and find out,’ I said grouchily. 
I was disgusted with things in general 
and Dick in particular. 

The three weeks that followed were 
awful. Dick never came near Oakwood. 
Jill and I fought every day, we were so 
cross and disappointed. Nothing had 
come out right and Jill blamed it all on 
me. She said I must have made it too 
strong. There was no fun in anything, 
not even in going to church. Dick hardly 
thumped the pulpit at all and when he 
did it was only a measly little thump. But 
Aunt Tommy didn’t seem to worry any. 
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ck Looked at Her for Just a Moment, then He Stepped 
forward and took, Her Right Into His Arms 


She sang and laughed and joked from 
morning to night. 


“She doesn’t mind Dick making an ass 
of himself, anyway. That’s one consola- 
tion,” I said to Jill. 

“She is breaking her heart about it,” 
said Jill, “and that’s your consolation!” 

“T don’t believe it,’ I said. “What 
makes you think so?” 

“She cries every night,” said Jill. “I 
can tell by the look of her eyes in the 
morning.” 

“She doesn’t look half as woe-begone 
over it as you do,” I said. 

“If I had her reason for looking woe- 
begone I wouldn’t look it either,” said 
Jill. 

I asked her to explain her meaning, but 
she only said that little boys couldn’t un- 
derstand those things. 

Things went on like this for another 
week. Then they reached—so Jill says— 
a climax. If Jill knows what that means I 
don’t. But Pinky Carewe was the climax. 
Pinky’s name is James, but Jill and I 
always called him Pinky because we 
couldn’t bear him. He took to calling at 
Owlwood and one evening he took Aunt 
Tommy out driving. Then Jill came to me. 

“Something’s got to be done,” she said 
resolutely. “I’m not going to have Pinky 
Carewe for an Uncle Tommy and that’s 
all there is about it. You 
must go straight to Dick 
and tell him the truth 
about the New York 
man.” 

I looked at Jill to see 
if she were in earnest. 
When I saw that she was 
I said: 

“T wouldn’t take any- 
thing and go and tell Dick 
that I’d been hoaxing 
him. 

“T don’t know how a 
minister might look upon 
it,” I said. “Anyway, I 
won’t go.’ You can do it 
yourself, Jill Gordon.” 

“Then I suppose I’ve 
got to,” said Jill very 
dolefully. 

“Yes, you’ll have to,” 
I said. 

And this finishes my 
part of the story and Jill 
is going to tell the rest. 
But you needn’t believe 
everything she says about 
me in it. 


JILL’S SIDE OF IT. 


ACKY has made a 

fearful muddle of his 
part, but I suppose I shall 
just have to let it 
go. You couldn’t 
expect much bet- 
ter of a boy. 

Well, I didn’t 
like the idea of 
going and ex- 
plaining to Dick, 
but it had to be 
done unless I 
wanted to run the 
risk of having Pinky Carewe in the fami- 
ly. So I went the next morning. I put 
on my very prettiest pink organdy dress 


Continued on Page 91. 
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Francois Lessard—Son of Mars 


HEN the day’s busi- 
ness was over and 
most of the clerks 
had taken themselves home, the 


By ROBSON 


BLACK 


justify the stigma. The 
“time-serving” notion he has 
denied untiringly by thirty- 





ledger-keeper slid off his high stool 
and knocked at the boss’s door. 

That gentleman, sunning him- 
self with a fat string of millinery 
sales, skewered his glance upon 
the door with something of irri- 
tation. 

“Urgent?” he inquired. 

The young man crossed to the 
proprietor’s desk. “Not very.” he 
said, “I’m resigning.” 

“Any complaint?” 

“No complaint.” F 

“Looking out for a_ bigger 
salary, no doubt?” 

“On the contrary, I am taking a 
reduction of fifty per cent.” The 
head of the firm improved his tra- 
jectory by a shift of his spec- 
tacles; and the ledger-keeper con- 
tinued: 

“IT fear I was born to be a 
soldier. If for the last three years 
I have stuck to business, it was a 
compromise — to please others. 
Now Iam of age and have a notion 
to please myself.” 

“On half a salary?” 

Ledger-keeper shook his head. 
“What does it matter?” said he. 

There is not—never was—any 
use countering a youth of wanton 
self-will. The proprietor wrote out 
an order for the balance of his pay 
and saluted him a grave farewell. 

The young man who quit the 
ledger stool that day was Francois 
Louis Lessard, who is the new- 
created Inspector-General of the 
Canadian army from Port Arthur 
eastward. A few days ago he 
handed over the command of the 
second divisional area, which 








Genera! Lessard at a Review of Cadets in Toronto 


three years of daily example. No 
man in the country has worked 
harder to undo what he believed 
was a public folly in the policy of 
unpreparedness. Of course, his 
acts have not been obtrusive; 
nothing but a thorough-going waz 
would have discovered him as one 
of the national “indispensables.” 

There was no high-falutin’ dra- 
goonism in the simple methods he 
adopted. Himself satisfied that a 
war must some day be faced, he 
endeavored to instill by as loud a 
propaganda as his duties per 
mitted a wholesome fear of an in- 
evitable quandary. 

The quandary is here. We have 
it to-day. A war plays havoc with 
two-thirds of the world, and Can 
ada, as becomes her spirit and her 
history, pitches in and lends a 
hand. Men come forward in thou- 
sands. They are brave, muscular, 
determined men, but they are 
mostly unskilled in the business of 
war. It may be nine months be- 
fore they are judged able to trans- 
late Canadian ardor into German 
casualities. The causes of this 
national innocence of military use- 
fulness were none of Lessard’s in- 
viting—perhaps none of anybody’s 
inviting. For thirty years he 
worked to overcome just such an 
inertia as has dominated every 
section of the people. But one 
man or ten men cannot pry up a 
mountain. 

If the lure of warlike activity 
has been a pale and listless lure, it 
will certainly take no rejoinders 
from the elder generation of Can- 
adians. When Lessard quit the 








meant the boss-job of a very large 
section of the new overseas con- 
tingents. Nothing more creditable than 
Lessard’s preparation of 4,500 men at the 
Toronto mobilization camp need be sug- 
gested to satisfy Canadians of the genu- 
ineness of our army-building efforts. 

Just now the Big Business of the na- 
tion is the successful prosecution of war. 
All hats come off to the drill sergeant. 
Hands are out to the Royal Dragoon. 
There’s a new appraisal on Tommy At- 
kins. No language exaggerates him. The 
metaphorical posies of our hymnals—the 
life-line, the rock, the staff—are to him as 
withered rue. We find ourselves saying, 
almost with the instinct of breathing, 
“The country’s all right; money’s tight 
but—they’re enlisting fast.” By which 
saying we add our testimony that this is 
the feast-day of Mars. Yesterday it was 
the politician and the trader. To-morrow, 
the trader and politician. But to-day— 
there’s no doubt about it. 

And so, to return to Lessard and Co., 
it was a cuddling, consoling sort of talis- 
man for a young anti-militarist nation, 


in the awful predicament of war, to have 
two or three red-hot militarists some- 
where on the Government pay-roll. They 
do come in handy, like a fire-brigade in a 
holocaust. 

What the definition of a finished soldier 
may be, I cannot learn. But if General 
Lessard does not approximate that title 
the discrepancy cannot be very noticeable. 
He is a Quebec product, of French-High- 
land Scotch ancestry, for in that city and 
in that blood the military seedling finds 
the soil propitious. Quebec held him until 
he was eighteen. Then loyalty to his 
father’s strong commercial predilection 
held him some more until he was twenty 
one. At twenty one, as we have noticed, 
he slipped his cable and stood out to sea. 

In the day when he began his service 
as a lieutenant in the old 65th, the French- 
Canadian militia battalion of Montreal, 
“time-server” had long been the stamp 
placed upon the professional warrior by 
this braid-hating democracy. Not from 
first to last did Lessard in his own record 


millinery for the military he en- 
tered the Cavalry School Corps, 
Quebec, with about $600 a year to come 
and go on. This was one of the military 
units formed to replace British regulars 
and at the same time to be the instruc- 
tional department of the Canadian militia. 
The Cavalry School Corps eventually took 
the name of the “Royal Canadian Dra- 
goons,” by which it is known to this day. 

A millinery ledger-keeper is not obliged 
by any orthodoxy of his craft to ride a 
horse. Lessard could ride—“acceptably,” 
as they say. That is. he knew the saddle 
and bridle were not interchangeable and 
that the horse was not steered by a rud- 
der. I am told by an old officer that when 
Lessard first entered the Cavalry Corps 
and took his turn cantering about the tan- 
bark, his fellow officers were at least po- 
lite enough to hide their grins. Lessard 
was not insensible to the drollness of his 
daily performances. He might have quit. 
But he pounded away at the riding school, 
listened to instructions, watched his more 
successful comrades. When the R.C.D.’s 
were called to active service in the North- 
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west Rebellion Lessard took his place as a 
lieutenant—an expert rider, tough and 
agile as a Cree. One day when the troops 
were encamped along the lines of com- 
munication, a broncho-buster brought a 
beast into the compound and dared any 
officer to break her. The man who took the 
dare was the Montreal  tenderfoot, 
Lessard. 

If a man may be estimated by one well- 
conquered detail, we need not look, in 
General Lessard’s case, beyond the afore- 
said equine. By his horse ye shall know 
him! With the rebellion settled agreeably, 
he journeyed to England for a special 
course in veterinary and other science. 
Few officers thought the departure worth 
the trouble. It was easier to depend on 
the professional “vets.” But there came a 
time, not so many years afterwards, in 
the height of the South African War when 
“vets.” were nowhere near and the only 
eure for a suffering mount was a bullet- 
hole in his head. At such times they 
blessed the day when Francois Lessard 
took a fancy to the horse-doctor’s mys- 
teries. Many a hemorrhage the young 
officer stopped by a well-placed tourni- 
quet! Many the twist of 
lancet that saved a 
beast permanent dis- 
ablement. And should 
his charger cast his 
shoe, who but Lessard 
would play the farrier! 
1 would I had a sover- 
eign for every horseshoe 
he has adjusted or re- 
placed. 

There was a day, not 
so long ago, when Les- 
sard was attached to 
Stanley Barracks and 
word came to him that 
1 horse, much prized 
and of great beauty, be- 
longing to a friend, was 
to be shot because of an 
incurable foot. I cannot 
give the pathology of 
that horse’s foot, but in 
plain terms the hoof 
had grown so brittle as 
to qualify the animal 
for summary execution. 
Lessard asked the own- 
er to send the sufferer 
down to the barracks. 
There, before a_ small 
but wondering clinic, 
the amateur physician 
removed the hoof down 
to the quick, bandaged 
the limb with great 
thoroughness and _ or- 
dered the animal into 
hospital. The owner an- 
swered a telephone call 
one day and, upon 
reaching Stanley Bar 
racks, found his horse 1 
champing 
in its stall. The missing 
hoof had regrown to normal size and to a 
firm texture. “Doctor” Lessard might 
easily have built a good local practice on 
the owner’s amazement and gratitude. 

But the tales of any man’s singularities 
are at best the by-play of his serious at- 
tainments. The testing of his metal, the 
proving of his courage and devotion as 
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a soldier, could not come by the shifts and 
promotions of peace. The business of the 
soldier is to make war—or peace—how- 
ever you look at it. And the best examin- 
ing board for the profession of arms is a 
trenchful of foes. Along came South 
Africa with its peck of trouble. Lessard 
was among the first to step off the steamer 
at Cape Town. For three months he 
served on the staff of Sir John French, 
the officer commanding the cavalry di- 
vision. When the Royal Canadian Dra- 
goons arrived, he rejoined his regiment 
and stuck with them through the whole 
twelve months of that pitiless campaign. 

Twice he was mentioned in despatches 
and so marked were his services that King 
Edward granted him the decoration of the 
Military Order of the Bath, and the Do- 
minion Government raised him to a full 
coloneley. Altogether, he was under fire 
in from forty-five to forty-eight engage- 
ments. 

When I mentioned the number of these 
engagements to him one day, General Les- 
sard hastened with a modification: “No, 
no, that is not exact. The Royal Canadian 
Dragoons were in forty-five to forty-eight 
engagements and I was 
one of their officers.” 
There is a point to that 
modification. But it does 
not alter the facts. Les- 
sard escaped practically 
without a scratch, al- 
though in one fight two 
officers to his right and 
left were laid low by 
Boer bullets. 

Returning to Canada 
after fifteen months of 
fighting, he declined to 


fall back into the 
routine of a military 
commander, waiting 


leisurely for “the next 
war.”’ There was work 
to do. All over Canada 
existed an apparently 
insuperable caste bar- 
rier between the militia 
officer and his brother 
of the “regular” forces. 
It was ruinous to effi- 
ciency. Annual man- 
ouvres were sometimes 
blighted by it. So 
Colonel Lessard, who 
himself had _ worked 
through a few layers of 
discouragement,  influ- 
his fellow veterans to 
conduct special courses 
for the militia officers. 
dealing with the more 
intimate science of war, 
and these soon opened 
up in many parts of the 
country with excellent 
results. One of his first 
most enthusiastic 


M.P., now commanding 
a Highland regiment at the front. A 
sense of comradeship between the militia 
and permanent forces was engendered 
and some at least of the old obstruc- 
tive venom eradicated. Again, at the 
annual camp at Niagara, Colonel Lessard 
inaugurated what is known as a “staff 
tour’ which means the conduct of a mock 


campaign by the officers alone. Thus, 
permanent and militia officers would ac- 
cept their assignments just as they would 
with bodies of men behind them, working 
across miles of imaginary battlefront. 
Each commanding officer did his utmost to 
worst the enemy, utilizing telegraph sta- 
tions, telephones, signaling devices, what- 
ever came first to hand, to assist toward 
victory. Upon the enterprise and daring 
of those occupied in these operations, 
judgment would be given at the close of 
the day. In this manner, Colonel Lessard 
brought the two former factions into sen- 
sible and agreeable relationship, the per- 
manence of which has been well manifest. 

What does a man of General Lessard’s 
ability and training think of the Canadian 
-oldier as fighting material? To a ques- 
tion of this kind he was not slow in re- 
turning an answer. 

“Excellent material—but a bit short on 
discipline’—with the emphasis of one 
who fumbles not for his opinions—“Physi- 
cally? Oh, fine fellows, none better! The 
men at Exhibition Park, training for the 
second contingent, run a mile before 
breakfast every morning. The man who 
cannot do his mile on an empty stomach 
cannot go to the front. 

“Discipline is the back-bone of an army. 
The individual must knuckle down to the 
mass. Initiative has its place, indeed is a 
prime virtue in modern business. But it is 
not the prime virtue on the field of battle. 
Obedience, submissiveness— these are 
qualities largely outside of the Canadian’s 
experience until the day he joins a force 
for active service. Three or four months 
of rigid training will produce a physical 
soldier, but the riddance of the democratic 
notion of individual self-sufficiency, the 
inculeation of obedience to superior offi- 
cers, may strain every resource of the 
drill-sergeant for the better part of a year. 
One who has a knowledge of the free-and- 
easy upbringing of the children in 
America is not much surprised to find the 
Canadian recruit take a lieutenant’s com- 
mand with a proper salute and then when 
his back is turned saying to himself: 
‘Ah! he’s only Jim Jones! What’s Jim 
Jones know about soldiering?’ and walk 
off, maybe. with no notion whatever of 
carrying out the order. Now, the fact 
to remember is that, while a private may 
feel contempt or resentment for a junior 
officer, that officer probably received his 
orders from one in greater authority and 
he, in turn, from his general. Personal 
animus or friendship must be absolutely 
obliterated. One headstrong private 
may, in some circumstances, balk all the 
plans of the Headquarters Staff. It is 
not hard, therefore, to appreciate the im- 
portance of smothering the instinct for 
do-as-you-please before we send our 
armies into the crucible of battle.” 

I asked General Lessard what plan he 
would suggest as the basis of a perma- 
nent defence organization for Canada 
This was his answer: 

“Not compulsory training, as that term 
is usually applied. I would prefer to be- 
gin military education before habits and 
tastes have been cramped into the one 
necessity of earning a living. All boys 
in our publie schools should be obliged 
to undergo regular drill during school 
hours. Continued for three or four years 

Continued on Page 90. 

















Meeting Wartime Conditions 


HE war had put 
grim lines into the 
face of the pub- 


lisher of a certain daily 
newspaper in a city of 
about twenty-five thou- 
sand population. It was 
only after intently study- 
ing a slip of paper with 
columns of figures 
sprawled across it that 
he found it possible to 
smile. 

“Six hundred dollars 
saved,” he said. “And all 
in one month! Guess I’m 
pretty strong on effi- 
ciency when I once get 
started.” 

But then his elation 
vanished and he became 
again the picture of 
gloom. 

“That saving was cer- 
tainly necessary!” he 
affirmed with emphasis. 
“It’s a case of save or go 
out of business. War is 
hell—for the newspaper 
publisher. Just as soon 
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new order was insti- 
out—and for a time they 
dropped thick and fast— 
the size of the newspaper 


was reduced accordingly 


During the past three 
months it has seldom 
gone over twelve pages 


and the week-day aver 
age has been eight. It is 


to-day a better news 
paper in some respects 
than it was before; it 


prints less matter, it is 
true, but what it gives is 
better selected and better 
written. Quantity afte 
all is not the only edi- 


torial attribute that 
counts. 
The next big saving 


was in the elimination of 
expensive features from 
the news columns. Most 
newspapers have plenty 
of them—daily hints »n 
health, beauty specifics 
from actresses, inter- 
views with prize fighters 





as it started my expenses 
went up sky high and the 
bottom nearly fell out of 
my revenue. I tried to 
meet the situation by 
boosting for new business 
by all the approved boost- 
ing methods—but there 
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many 


in finding new fields 
manufacturers 


been serving. 


is enabling 
to meet adverse conditions in the 
market which they had previously 
has cramped manufacturing activities in some directions but it 
has opened up wide possibilities at the same time. 


The 


and baseball players, all 
of it matter that is syndi- 
cated throughout the 
North American conti- 
nent at a fixed charge per 
week. This particular 
newspaper had a number 
»f other features supplied 


war 








wasn’t any new business 
to respond to approved 
or any other kind of boosting. So then 
I got down to brass tacks and put the 
pruning hook into expenses.” 

“To aggravate matters,” he went on. 
“the public seem to think the newspapers 
are having a regular harvest. Lots of men 
still think that who ought to know better. 
A week after war broke out, I dropped in 
to see my banker about a little temporary 
accommodation. 

“*A loan?’ he exclaimed, looking genu- 
inely surprised. ‘Why I thought you news- 
paper fellows would be loaning money to 
the poor banks before long. You ought 
to be rolling in it with all the extra sales 
you’re getting.’ 

“IT showed him the figures on a special 
edition we had put out the previous even- 
ing. We printed 800 copies and sold 480 
copies to the newsboys at half a cent 
apiece—a grand total revenue for the 
issue of $2.40. It had cost us just $19.58 to 
put that special out, figuring only on tele- 
graph tolls, typesetting and paper. The 
figures made Mr. Bank Manager gasp. ‘I 
thought you were making tons of money 
out of those specials,’ he said.” 


The newspaper in question had a re- 
markably goo” -irculation built up by 
careful management and a_ thorough 


appreciation of the basic fact that a local 
paper’s success depends upon the extent 
and accuracy of its local news. Before 
war broke out it was paying well. From a 
position where it showed profits of ap- 


proximately $800 a month, the paper re- 
ceded until on the second month after the 
declaration of war, it showed a loss of 
about $500. This serious reversal! could 
be accounted for partly by the heavy 
losses in advertising and partly by the 
increased costs entailed in securing and 
publishing thé war news. It will be in- 
teresting to see how the publisher went 
about remedying this condition. 

The first step taken was to reduce the 
size of the paper. For many years it had 
been growing by leaps and bounds. In 
1900 the average daily size was eight 
pages with twelve on Saturdays. In 1912 
the week-day average was sixteen pages 
and special editions were turned out on 
Saturdays which ran anywhere from 
twenty-four pages to thirty-six. Pros- 
perity had also visited the opposition 
paper with the result that there had been 
keen rivalry as to which could turn out 
the bigger sheet. They filled up page after 
page with comics, exclusive cable services 
direct from the boiler plate factory, sport 
ing reprint and fashion news. An addi- 


tional two-column advertisement would 
often be made the excuse for an extra 
four-page form. 

This had seemed good tactics when 


prosperity was running high and a bullish 
sentiment controlled every phase of busi- 
ness. A big paper brought big ads. It 
looked different. however, after war broke 
out and optimism shriveled up over night. 


by local talent. A maiden 
lady of advanced years 
but retrogressive ideas contributed a 
weekly column of literary chit-chat; a 
local organist ran a musical department; 
one of the high school teachers supplied 
two poems a week—and received pay 
for it! All these “features” were prompt- 
ly stopped. “I found people were read- 
ing every word we printed about the 
war,” declared the publisher, “and 
mighty little else that we printed. So 
I decided to clear the decks of every- 
thing but what the people wanted. The 
side issues that we needed to keep up 
interest during peace times when big news 
was uncertain and intermittent were an 
encumbrance when the wires were choked 
up every day with more sensational mat 
ter than we could use in a week. We 
‘canned’ the kickshaws and gave our read 
ers a solid diet of news.” 

The job department of the paper had 
never been a paying branch of the busi- 
It had been kept up as a service to 
readers and a safety valve for rush times 


ness. 


Now the publishe hunted the foremar 
out from his dingy desk in a secluded cor 
ner of the department where he was wont 
to spend many a comfortable, conten 


plative hour and told him that his job de 
pended upon the amount of 
secured. The 
streets and drummed up enough order 
to keep his men going full time. 
Attention was then turned to the office 
books and an active collection campaign 


business he 


foreman got out -on the 








was launched. Every newspaper has a 
certain number of subscribers who get in 
arrears on their payments—and stay 
there. Almost any small city paper can 
show accounts dating back five or six 
years. The publisher in question had been 
loth to cut these old readers off the lists. 
With ready money the one real con- 
sideration facing him, however, he swept 
all scruples aside and started a campaign 
on the “dead-beat” list. There was a bow 
and a smile in every line of the collection 
notices he had been 
wont to send out be- 
fore; now he put a 
bark and a threat in 
every second word. 
And the money started 
to come in. When all 
was said and done, this 
was good business; for 
a soft collection letter 
turneth away many 
dollars. Only by sharp 
measures can the slow- 
pay subscriber -be 
brought into the paid- 
up fold. 

To cut a long story 
short, the economic 
efficiencies instituted 
in this newspaper 
have resulted in bring- 
ing it just over the 
safe side of the line 
where profits end and 
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ultimately bring a degree of prosperity to 
Canada that would have been impossible 
had the peace never been disturbed. Cer- 
tainly the future holds out the surety of 
continued improvement toward a degree 
of prosperity never equalled in the past. 
But in the meantime business has had to 
take stock of itself, to eliminate extrava- 
gances, to find the efficiency which should 
have been found long ago. The crisis pre- 
cipitated by the war may prove a bless- 
ing in disguise inasmuch as it has led to 
a much needed business 
house-cleaning. When 
normal conditions re- 
turn, business will be 
found on a much 
sounder basis than 
ever before. 

The word “economy” 
is perhaps a misnomer 
in this connection. The 
situation does not call 
so much for economy 
as for the elimination 
of waste. The news- 
paper publisher ceases 
to waste paper by put- 
ing out bulky editions 
filled with features of 
doubtful value, the 
merchant refuses to 
squander money in un- 
productive premium 
schemes, the manufac- 
turer watches his cost 





losses begin. The pub- 
lisher is content with 
this showing. The 
profits that have been 
sacrificed he counts as 
his personal share in 
the losses that war has 
entailed. 





"THE public think the 

newspapers are reaping war cost can be met 
a harvest from the war. On 
the contrary newspapers have 
found it necessary to institute ng 
intensive economies 


sheets for “leaks.” 
Canada’s share of the 


by the elimination of 
waste without divert- 
one cent from 
legimate business. 
This can be exem- 








T he_ experiences 
above recounted are 
not peculiar to the newspaper business 
nor are publishers alone finding it neces- 
ary to institute economies since war 
broke out. Business in Canada has been 
in a stage of remaking as a result of the 
stringency of 1913-14. Young Canada had 
sown the wild oats of speculation and ex- 
travagant optimism and was just starting 
to settle down to a more drab but decidely 
saner way of doing things when the war 
came along and for the time being turned 
business upside down. War followed the 
stringency like a tornado on the heels of 
a hail storm. Business, convalescing from 
a two-years’ attack of depression, had a 
violent relapse. Some physicians gave the 
patient up. 

Despite the fact that the months fol- 
owing the outbreak of war have been 
marked by a rapid return of confidence 
and a very decided imprevement in con- 
ditions; despite our confident “Business as 
Usual” slogan; there is no blinkir g the 
fact that war has created new conditions 
which business men must face. Many in- 
dustries were crippled and all felt the 
general effect. The necessity that drove 
this newspaper publisher to intensive 
economies, has imposed the same task on 
practically all business men. The remak- 
ing process which began with the fin- 
ancial depression has been precipitated 
by the European conflict. 

Business in Canada is in a particularly 
sound condition. It may be that the shat- 
tering of industrialism in Europe will 


plified by citing what 
has been done in a 
leading dry goods store in one of the 
bigger cities of Western Ontario. The 
war did not catch the proprietor unpre- 
pared; he was financially sound and his 
stock was not overly heavy. For the 
future of the business he felt no alarm 
whatever, but, as the city had been built 
on a foundation composed of half a 
dozen manufacturing concerns, all of 
which were bound to suffer to some ex- 
tent, he could not help feeling alarm on 
the score of his ability to keep his staff 
intact. To find employment for his whole 
staff became his chief consideration. 

This he accomplished in a large mea- 
sure by establishing a wider co-operation 
between departments. The modern dry 
goods establishment is in reality a de- 
partment store and it is generally found 
that the various departments work on an 
independent basis. There may not be a 
customer in the dress goods. but the sales 
neople there do not go over to the laces 
and ribbons where there is a rush of busi- 
ness for the time being. The salesman in 
the men’s ready-to-wear does not in spells 
of leisure go to the assistance of his hard- 
worked associate in the haberdashery de- 
partment. This is a double waste—waste 
of time on the part of the sales force and 
waste of business, for the staff at the 
counter where the rush is on cannot se- 
cure the maximum of business from 
customers. 


The proprietor set himself to the task 


of establishing a system of closer inter- 
department co-operation. It was im- 
pressed on the staff that the business of 
the store could be maintained only by each 
one utilizing every moment for the sale 
of goods. As the store boasted a floor- 
walker, it became an important part of 
his duty to see that the clerks in one de- 
partment did not idle while another 
counter was rushed. He kept the staff 
moving; and it is interesting to note that 
sales in most departments of the store 
have increased. It has resulted also in a 
more intelligent co-ordination of sales 
effort. The clerk who sells a customer the 
material for an evening dress now takes 
an interest in seeing that she secures 
hose and slippers of the same shade. The 
shoe clerks take an interest in collars and 
the millinery are learning something of 
mantles. 

A corollary of this plan, by which clerks 
were given a fuller opportunity to make 
good their positions, was the taking on of 
new lines and specialties. The boot and 
shoe department, which had formerly 
been carried as a convenience for cus- 
tomers, was given an opportunity to justi- 
fy its existence by the way of more sub- 
stantial sales. New lines were added and 
better display facilities were provided. 
Counters were installed for new bargain 
lines—military stick-ups for hats, books 
of war poems, odds and ends and current 
novelties that provoked a ready sale. 
Whatever sales might be lost in the 
staples were more than made up for at 
the new bargain counters. All of which 
kept the store turnover on the increase; 
and it has not been found necessary to let 
a single employee go. 

Waste of time had been eliminated. 


FINDING NEW ACTIVITIES. 


The soundness of things has been very 
effectively demonstrated by the facility 
with which firms, thrown out of one mar- 
ket by conditions over which they have 
had no control, have been able to find new 
markets, or, finding demand for certain 
lines on the wane, have turned to new 
lines with instant success. 

Basingwell is the president of a planing 
mill and building company. Of recent 
years the planing-mill end of the business 
has been used largely to turn out supplies 
for the building operations of the con- 
cern which have been the big end. A 
novelty department, where such lines as 
bread boards, crockinole boards, checker 
boards, etc., were turned out, had been 
permitted to dwindle down to infinitesimal 
proportions. Where once big orders for 
washing machines and wheel-barrows had 
helped to keep the plant humming, so 
little business had of late years been se- 
cured in these lines that it had hardly 
paid to keep the stock up. Building had 
become the sole mainspring of business. 

Basingwell’s plant was located in one 
of those Western cities which have ex- 
perienced a phenomenally rapid growth. 
What the war did to building operations 
in that city needs no comment other than 
that Basingwell found himself face to 
face with a trying decision. To find busi- 
along other lines or close the plant down. 

For the first time in four years he gave 
a few earnest hours to investigating the 
reasons for the decline of business in 
washing-machines, wheel-barrows, and 
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novelty lines. He found that the connec- 
tion the firm had once enjoyed with the 
wholesalers and the hardware trade had 
been allowed to slip away. All that had 
been done for five years had been to send 
out an annual circular to a list which had 
not been revised once in that time! The 
trade had not been called upon. Even the 
jobbers had been neglected. The firm had 
spent many thousand dollars advertising 
in their local papers for the building 
trade, but not a copper had been spent to 
get business in other lines. 

“Our one chance to keep running,” de- 
cided Basingwell, “is to win back our 
connection with the trade.” 

A connection between manufacturer 
and the trade can be maintained with- 
out excessive cost, provided that its 
continuity is not disturbed. Once let it 
lapse, however, and it costs money to 
build it up again. Basingwell recog- 
nized this. With temporary extinction 
staring him in the face, he decided to 
“take a chance,” to spend some money 
in an effort to rebuild a profitable con- 
nection. He did not let a hand go but 
turned the whole plant on to the manu- 
facture of novelties in woodwork. At 
the same time he took on two thorough- 
ly trained specialty salesmen and sent 
them out to call on the trade. He spent 
several hundred dollars on a catalogue 
and several hundred more in trade 
paper space. He made a tour of the 
wholesale houses himself. 

And business came back. The trade 
remembered Basingwell’s washing ma- 
chine as a ‘medium-priced article of 
good quality which had been a brisk 
seller in the past. The only reason 
they had not continued to stock Bas- 
ingwell machines was that Basingwell 
himself had made no effort to hold 
trade; had, in fact, obliterated himself 
and his machine and had made it in- 
evitable for dealers to take on other 
lines. It was not a difficult matter, de- 
spite the caution that war time en- 
genders, to get a fair proportion of 
dealers to start selling Basingwell lines 
again. 

There is every evidence that Basing- 
well will be able to keep his factory 
running full time after all. The con- 
nection he had allowed to slip away is 
gained back. Fully awake now to the 
disadvantages of concentrating his en- 
ergies on one line only, he has given 
much thought to the question of new 
lines; and has found several which 
promise to be big profit-makers. 

One of the largest clothing manu- 
facturers in Ontario had found it 
necessary to take up the manufacture 
of certain lines of leather goods and 
is finding it a profitable venture. 
Countless other instances could be 
quoted to show that resourcefulness 
in finding new fields is enabling 
many manufacturers to meet ad- 
verse conditions in the market which 
they had previously been serving. 

This is rendered possible by the fact 
that importations from many Euro- 
pean countries have been almost 
completely stopped, thus giving 
Canadian firms a chance to turn out 
the goods which were formerly 
obtained abroad. The war has 
cramped manufacturing activities 
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in some directions, but it has opened up 
wide possibilities at the same time. 
INDIVIDUAL READJUSTMENT. 

The same has applied to individuals. 
For four years F. F. Glover (we'll call 
him that) had been sales manager of a 
real estate concern in Toronto. Their 
specialty had been suburban lots sold on 
the easiest of slow terms and the slowest 
of easy terms. Business prospects did not 
look very bright after August 4 and 
Glover was gradually shoved off the pay- 
roll. He looked hard for another job—in 








EOPLE seemed to be spending as 
freely as ever. Stores seemed 
busy, restaurants were always full, 
moving picture theatres were more 
crowded than ever 
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the real estate line—but found it not 
His efforts to assume a share of the white 
man’s burden with the rewards thereof, 
brought him in touch with quite a num- 
ber of other salesmen temporarily relieved 
of their share; and the prospect rather 
disheartened him. There were more sales- 
men around than jobs. Gradually, how- 
ever, the other side of the case impressed 
itself upon him. People seemed to be 
spending as freely as ever. Stores were 
busy, restaurants were always full, mov 
ing picture theatres were more crowded 
than ever. With the big, easy-going pub 
lic spending money in its usual easy 
going way, there was no excuse fo) 
salesmen being out of work. 

The public, he noticed, took as readily 
to novelties of current interest as ever. 
Here was Opportunity. 

He rented an eight-by-ten space in 
an office building and a quarter-inch 
space in the newspapers. The latte: 
filled the former on the following day 
with men who were willing to “handle 
sales agency entailing hard work.” 
Glover selected a dozen or more and 
turned them loose on the public with 
engravings of English generals and ad- 
mirals suitably framed and offered at 
the price of But it would hardly) 
be fair to mention the price other tha 
to say that a good margin was left ove 
and above cost to provide for sales ex 
pense. The pictures sold well. Glove: 
became ambitious and had some cards 
printed which read, “Glover Sales 
Agency.” He took on more specialties 
more salesmen—and more profits. He 
bought a supply of miniature iro 
crosses and sold them again to street 
corner peddlers who disposed of them 
in turn to a ready public at ten cents 
apiece. 

Glover expects to keep his sales staff 
recruited up to an effective basis and 
to make his agency a permanent on¢ 
He counts on making a living by 
tickling the fancy of a novelty-loving 
public. 


COAXING THE RELUCTANT DOLLAR. 


There is a grain of caution in the 
typical Canadian. For a time after 
war broke out a dollar in the bank, or, 
better still, in the toe of a grey woolen 
sock, looked to be worth two dollars out 
in investment. Money continued to re- 
pose in the banks or was even with 
drawn to the imagined security of a 
feather mattress. Lots of men who had 
not hesitated in days not long since 
gone by to sink their savings in land 
they had never seen, now looked ask 
ance at gilt-edged securities. 

The way of the bond salesmar 
was hard. To coax the reluctant 
dollar into the open became a task 
that required the guile of a Machia 
velli and the persistency of a bull- 
dog. 

After a month of hard work try 
ing to get the investing spirit int 
a public that had forgotten every- 
thing but the ostrich act, seemingly, 
an idea occurred to a young bond 
salesman. There was plenty of 
money in the country—more than at 
any time in the previous three years. 
All that was lacking was confidence 

Continued on Page 94 
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table at the Bohemian 
Club—-Brandon Bra 
cey; Saunderson, the short- 
story writer, Denton Briggs, 
broker and plunger, and Perry Rob 
bins, a newspaper man, Bracey, as 
usual, was expounding. Bracey wa 
a man of about thirty-five, brilliant 
and incisive, but incurably lazy. 
And, like all lazy men, he had a 
brainful of theories. 

“You’ve all heard that an expert 
on forms of animal life can take a 
single bone of an extinct species 
and, even if he has never heard of 
the animal before, construct the 
whole carcase again,” he was say- 
ing, with his peculiar stuttering 
rapidity. “Well, its true enough. 
What’s more, given a perfect sec- 
tion of anything it is possible to re- 
construct the whole. I contend that 
a fragment of canvas torn from a 
painting in which the artist has ob- 
served the laws of balance and color 
harmony absolutely would provide 
all that was needed for a perfect re- 
production of the picture. Give me 
the cards played in the first two 
rounds of a game of bridge between 
four perfect players and I’ll figure 
out exactly how the rest of the cards 
are distributed.” 

“How about crime?” queried Rob- 
bins. “Does a single clue provide 
the means of bringing out the com 
plete facts?” 

“I was coming to that,” said 
Bracey with the impatience of a 
raconteur who has been forestalled 
in his climax. “The rule applies 
more particularly to crime than to 
anything else. General opinion to 
the contrary, life proceeds along 
well defined paths. Certain causes 
create certain effects. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, the human mind 
works in certain ways. Every in 
cident in a person’s life, even the 
most trivial, can be used as at 
X-ray to plumb into the recesses of 
that person’s mind and past life. 
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Given a clue, a single fragment 
forms a series of incident leading 
up to a crime. and the close student 
of crime psychology can reconstruct 
the whole tory.’ 

“You’re making ome pretty 
broad tatement and laking even more 
for granted tl} isual in your theorizing 
to-night, Bracey,” said Saunderson. 

I’m ne ivi you theories to-night.” 
answered Bracey. “I’m giving you facts.” 

‘Then,” demanded Robbins, “why do so 
many crimes go undetected? Why don’t 


rs and hand over the clues to 


all cases? According to your w 


the police hire a few competent recor 


then 


ay of 


putting it, a police force is unnecessary. 

B . . » ™ 
All we need is a staff of crime professors 
ind a crew of rough-necks to make at 


rests as directed.” 


“Crimes go undetected because 


there 
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others nodded. Very well, 


First in a New Series of then. The third man lives 


Detective Stories 


in three small rooms in a 
part of the city where per- 
haps none of you have ever 
penetrate d. He is short-sighted and 

















are only three men in the wo 





of doing as I have said.” answered Bracey. 


“One is Swinton, the Englishman. 


third is—well, perhaps the most peculia: 
American that ever lived.” 

A pause ensued. “Go on,” said Rob 
bins, finally. “You don’t suppose we i1 


tend to let you off at that, do you? If 


what you say is true, we simply insist 
upon full details.” 


“You won’t make a feature story out of 


what I tell you?” 
Robbins. 


France 
contributes another in Paul Dufere. The 


demanded Bracey of 
“You promise to treat the whole 
thing as. strictly confidential?” The 


hard of hearing. For days at a time 
he never leaves his rooms. He is the 
laziest and most sedentary of men. 
But the physical strength and ener- 
gy that he lacks is made up for by 
his wonderful power of mental rea- 
soning. When the police get lost on 
an important case, they go to Anson 
Hogarth. He never goes out on a 
case himself. If the information 
collected by the police is accurate, 
he can solve the case for them in 
nine cases out of ten, but he can 
never be tempted to go out to in- 
vestigate a case himself. In fact, 
he might prove a failure as an in- 
vestigator. He is peculiarly con- 
structed to pass on the evidence col- 
lected by others and find the logical 
conclusions arising therefrom.” 
“You may be inclined to scoff at 
what I am going to tell you,” went 
on Bracey. “As a matter of fact, I 
have gone a little into the detective 
business for myself lately—purely 
for the interest that attaches to it, 
you understand. I’ve worked on sev- 
eral cases, as a sort of investigating 
associate with Anson Hogarth. I 
verify the police reports and gather 
such material as I may discover my- 
self and then turn the facts over to 
Hogarth. Remember the Davis case, 
any of you? The police worked on 
that for ten days without getting 
any closer to a solution than they 
were at first. On the eleventh 
day, the whole thing was sudden- 
ly cleared up. Then there was 
the Harland diamond robbery, 
the Dickie flat shooting affair 
and the murder of Cecilia Burns. 
Hogarth solved them all—with 
the assistance of your humble 
servant.” 
A waiter approached Denton 
sriggs at this point with the in- 
formation that Mr. John Carson 
wanted him on the telephone. 
sriggs got to his feet with 
alacrity and hurried to the 
‘phone. The name of John Car- 
son, present head of the famous 
banking and security house of Kelvie and 
Carson was one to conjure with. 

In a minute he returned. “Sorry, but 
I must leave you,” he announced. “Just 
made an appointment, but I'll be back in 
an hour’s time. Save the rest of your 
story until then, Bracey, I’m immensely 
interested.” 





A* 8.47 the next morning, Ephraim 
4 Rogers, for twenty-five years private 
secretary to John Carson, entered the 
offices of Kelvie and Carson, and found 























that, as usual, he was the first to arrive. 
He shook the snow from his old-fash- 
ioned greatcoat and hung it methodically 
on its accustomed peg. With the decorous 
lack of haste that characterized all his 
movements, he opened the door leading 
into the private office of Mr. Carson, and 
stepped within. The next instant, with a 
wild cry, he dashed out again, arms ele- 
vated with agitation, face distended with 
alarm. 

“Robbers!” he shouted. “Thieves! The 
safe’s been broken into!” 

Two clerks who had entered directly 
after him took up the alarm and in a few 
moments the whole building was in a 
state of uproar. “I’ll telephone the 
police,” said one of the clerks, but was 
promptly checked by the secretary who 
remembered office regulations even in the 
midst of his mental upset. “Nothing 
must be done until Mr. Carson has been 
notified,” said Rogers, decidedly. Accord- 
ingly, he called up the apartments of the 
president and received the startling in- 
formation that Mr. Carson had left there 
early the previous evening and had not 
since returned. 

“’E went to the club, sir,’ said the 
president’s man, who had answered the 
"phone. “I expected ’im back early sir, 
and when ’e didn’t come, I telephoned the 
club. They said as Mr. Carson ’ad left 
there, sir.” 

The secretary spent an anxious quarter 
of an hour endeavoring to locate his 
superior. In the end he gave it up and 
reluctantly broke the sacred office regu- 
lations by summoning the police. Two 
brisk plainclothesmen answered the sum- 
mons promptly. 

Rogers showed “ 
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“Anything of value?” said Rogers al- 
most incredulously. “It would be diffi- 
cult to compute the value of what that 
safe contained.” 

The second detective had been conduct- 
ing a minute examination of the room. 
Now he paused before the swivel chair 
which the president used and pointed a 
knotty finger at a stain on one corner. 

“Blood,” he remarked in a matter of 
fact tone. “Been a shindy in here. Chair’s 
been shoved back and swung around.” 

“Right, Shannon,” said the other who 
appeared to be the senior. ‘Waste bas- 
ket been shoved over behind that dictat- 
ing machine.” 

Here, Rogers who had become quite 
pale, volunteered the information that Mr. 
Carson had left his apartments early the 
night before and had not since 
heard of. 

“It’s the first time it’s occurred in 
twenty years,” he added. “He’s very 
methodical, is Mr. Carson.” 

The detectives exchanged a quick glance 
that betokened an awakening interest in 
the possibilities of the case. 

“T’ll take the office force, Shannon,” 
said the senior briskly. “You get hold of 
the janitor of the building.” 

The members of the staff were put 
through a close grilling at the hands of 
Corley, the senior detective, but no in- 
formation of value was obtained. At 
5.15 the preceding evening, Rogers him- 
self had locked the safe, Mr. Carson hav- 
ing left as usual at 5.10. By half-past 
five the secretary had turned the key in 
the outer office after the last member of 
the staff had gone. None of the staff had 
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them into the pri- 
vate office and 
pointed out the 
safe in a corner, 
with its massive 
door yawning 
wide open. 

“Know what 
was in it?” asked 
one of the detec- 
tives. 

wa ad 
Rogers. 

“Then find out 
if anything is 
missing.” 

Rogers 


replied 


went 
down on his knees } 
before the safe 
and examined its 
contents  thor- 
oughly. At the 
conclusion of his 
search he rose 
stiffly, with a puz- 
zled look on his 





face. } 
“Allthat’s miss- | 
ing is a bundle of 
papers relating to 
some litigation,” | 
he said. “Mr. Car- | 
son was intending | 
to go into that | 
matter to-day. It’s 
very strange.” ———o 
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returned until the usual hour in the 
morning. 

Shannon had better with the 
janitor, however. The latter, an indus- 
trious but not overly bright Swede, re- 
membered having seen Mr. Carson enter 
the building and walk up the two flights 
of stairs to the offices of Kelvie and Car- 
son about eight o’clock the night before. 
He, the janitor, had been busy sweeping 
out the offices on the first floor at the 
time. About ten minutes after, another 
person had entered the building and 
mounted the stairs, although the janitor 
had not seen him. In half an hour one 
of the two had come down the stairs at a 
sharp gait and left the building. Twenty 
minutes after, a third party had come in 
—his step had sounded different from the 
other two, so the janitor was sure it was 
not the second man returning—and had 
mounted hurriedly to the Kelvie and 
Carson floor. The janitor’s acquaint- 
ance with the events of the evening ended 
there as he had then made his way to 
the cellar to attend to the fires and had 
not heard or seen anything further. 

The detectives secured assistance from 
headquarters and a thorough effort to 
find the missing Mr. Carson was insti- 
tuted. All the likely clubs and the homes 
of acquaintances were called up. Homes 
and hospitals were visited. After two 
hours of systematic search, the only in- 
formation the police had gleaned was to 
the effect that the missing man had dined 
and had last been seen at the Pilgrim’s 
Club, leaving there about 7.45 in a taxi- 
cab. 

Despite the frantic efforts of Rogers 

to keep the matter 


success 














“Anything o f 


Two brisk vr othes mer 
value left?” 
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"3 under cover, the 
newspapers soon 
got the “story.” 
Specials were on 
the street at 10.30 
and Rogers 
groaned as he 
read in scarehead 
type: “Millionaire 
Banker Missing! 
John Carson visits 
his office last 
evening and mys- 
teriously  disap- 
safe found 
open and valuable 


pears 


papers missing 

Absolutely no 
trace of the 
banker 
Police 
The 


papers went on to 


wealthy 
found 


j nonplussed.” 


recite the intimate 
details of thedaily 
life of the missing 
banker. John Car 
son was about fif 
ty-five years of 
age and had never 
married. Hemain- 
tained sumptuous 
apartments in the 


Belvidere, with 
one mMan-servant 
who had been in 





answered the summons promptly 


Rogers showed tt 
ussive door yawning wide 


e safe in a corner, with its n 


m into the 


pen 


his employ for 
over twenty years. 
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A quiet man of extremely methodical 
habits, Carson had never taken an active 
part in anything outside of his business. 
[The collection of curios was his one 
hobby and recreation. His apartments at 
the Belvidere were literally crammed with 
costly odds and ends gathered from the 
four ends of the earth. 

“Wat will he say!” groaned Rogers, 
who knew that publicity of any kind was 
highly repugnant to the millionaire 
banker. “If he comes back,” he added. 

At twelve o’clock another special was 
put out, this time with a piece of news 
that had seemed to the editors to warrant 
-omething really extra special in the way 
of dreadnought type. “Was John Carson 
Murdered?” read the top line which 
reached across the full width and a third 
way down the page. The new development 
thus featured was the finding of a pedes- 
trian who had seen a man emerge from 
the building in which the Kelvie and Car- 
son offices were located, carrying another 
man in his arms. This had been, so far 
as the pedestrian could judge, about 8.45. 

The inert figure had been carefully de- 
posited in a waiting automobile which 
had then driven away. It had been too 
dark to notice the parties particularly, 
but the one who carried the other out had 
managed his load with great difficulty. 

Further developments occurred during 
the day. On being examined, Rogers gave 
it out that the papers missing from the 
safe referred to litigation of a rather 
serious character pending between the 
firm of Kelvie and Carson and Mr. Denton 
Briggs, a stock broker, famous for his 
daring market speculations. Pressed 
further, Rogers acknowledged that Mr. 
Briggs had become deeply involved with 
Kelvie and Carson and had endeavored to 
extricate himself by questionable means. 
The missing papers had contained full 
information as to the transaction and also 
proofs of Briggs’ duplicity. 

Working on this clue, the police soon 
fell upon other information. Briggs had 
received a telephone message from Car- 
son at the Bohemian Club about 7.45 or 
thereabouts and had left immediately to 
keep an appointment with the missing 
man, promising a party of friends to re- 
turn in an hour’s time. He had not 
returned. 

More information was readily obtain- 
able after that. It was found that, start- 
ing about ten o’clock, Briggs had visited 
several fashionable cafes and had wound 
up at a cabaret in a condition of almost 
complete intoxication, being finally taken 
home by two acquaintances 

Under the circumstances, the chief of 
the detective staff felt justified in request- 
ing the presence of Mr. Briggs at head- 
quarters to answer a few questions. 
Briggs, who had been nursing a morning 
after head in bed, rose at the summons 
and followed a detective to headquarters 
wheres, not having seen the specials, he 
was staggered to learn that he was sus- 
pected of being responsible for the dis- 
appearance of John Carson and the rob- 
bing of his safe. While Briggs was de- 
tained at headquarters, Corley and Shan- 
non conducted a thorough search of his 
apartments. Asa result of their examina- 
tion, they found certain papers which 
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Rogers identified as among those ab- 
stracted from the safe. 

When Briggs, dazed and almost speech- 
less, was allowed to return to his apart- 
ments. an officer accompanied him. “I’m 
to stay right here till this matter’s cleared 
up,” the latter informed him. “Orders 
from the chief.” 

“All right!” assented Briggs. “Make 
yourself at home.” 


T three o’clock that afternoon, Bracey 

received an urgent telephone mes- 
sage from Briggs, requesting him to come 
up to the latter’s apartments. He com- 
plied without delay and was surprised to 
find the broker’s living-room occupied by a 
heavy-built man in rough tweeds, who 
favored him on his entrance with a sus- 
nicious and belligerent stare. 

“Meet my friend, Mr. Alfred Brophy,” 
said Briggs, with a half-rueful, half- 
quizzical smile. “Mr. Brophy is attached 
to the detective force. I’m not exactly 
under arrest, but if I attempted to leave 
my room I rather suspect Mr. Brophy 
would have something to say on the sub- 
ject.” 

“You’ve guessed it,’ said the detective, 
gruffly. 

“The Carson case?” asked Bracey. 
“Rather thought they would drag you into 
ag 

“To you know,” said Briggs, “they talk 
as though they thought I murdered the 
old gentleman. And the worst of it is, 
there appears, on the surface, to be really 
some grounds for thinking so. It’s a rot- 
ten mess. It’ll be cleared up in no time, 
of course, but in the meantime, it’s rather 
uncomfortable for me.” 

“The papers are going for you,” said 
Bracey. “By the way, I suppose you’ve 
told your side of it to the police. Mind 
repeating it for me?” 

“There’s really nothing to tell,” de- 
clared Briggs. “As you know, I got a call 
at the Bohemian Club to go over to Mr. 
Carson’s office to talk over this business 
matter the papers are making so much 
fuss about. I went over and found Carson 
all alone in the office. We talked the mat- 
ter over and finally decided on a settle- 
ment without letting it go to the courts. 
Carson took the papers from the safe and 
returned certain ones to me, in accord- 
ance with the agreement we had reached. 
We then shook hands, and | left him. The 
thing has been hanging over my head for 
some weeks and I felt so good at getting 
it settled that I started out and got lit up 
by way of celebration. That’s all I know 
about it. In the meantime, somebody 
seems to have entered the office and 
knocked the old boy on the head and car- 
ried the body off. The papers all dis- 
appear and some are found in my rooms. 
It looks nasty for me. I’ll admit that. But 
what I’ve told you is nothing but the truth 

and it’s the whole truth.” 

“What I wanted to see you about is 
this,” he went on. “This mysterious third 
man you were telling us about last night; 
could he be persuaded to concentrate his 
mind on the case? I’m like a drowning 
man clutching at straws. The police seem 


content to accept me as the goat and, un- 
less someone else gets started on the case, 
they may succeed in fastening it on me 
after all. Surely the case is strange 
enough to be worth the attention of your 
arm-chair magician?” 

“)’}] try him,” promised Bracey. “Don’t 
worry, Briggs. It’s a nasty mess, as you 
say, but even as it stands, there’s no case 
against you. There isn’t any proof yet 
that anything has happened to Carson. 
If I can get Hogarth interested, he should 
clear the case up without difficulty. It 
will mean some investigation on my part 
first, though.” 

At 6.15 Bracey returned to the apart- 
ments of his friend and handed a note to 
the detective. 

“Orders from the chief,” he explained. 
Then to Briggs: “Blockade raised. You’re 
a free man once more. Come along to din- 
ner with me and I’ll explain it all to you.” 

“What about John Carson?” 

“Found,” explained Bracey with char- 
acteristic brevity. “Quite alive, but not 
exactly well. Hurry along, I’m hungry.” 


ITER a substantial order for dinner 
had been placed, Bracey began his 
explanation. 
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“If Saunderson and Robbins were here, 
I would be inclined to crow over them a 
little. | gave Hogarth a single clue—one 
that the police had overlooked, by the way 

and he reconstructed the whole story 
from it. It was quite a simple problem, 
he told me; in fact, he seemed rather an- 
noyed that he had been bothered with so 
transparent a case. It looked simple 
enough—after he had explained it. 

“Well, anyway, here’s the whole story. 
I got permission from the police to visit 
the office of Carson which, I found, had 
been left quite undisturbed. I quickly 
verified the various points made by the 
police. The safe contained many papers 
of very great value but nothing had been 
even disturbed with the exception of the 
bundle relating to yourself. I made a map 
of the room, showing the exact position of 
everything, desk, the telephone on the 
desk, chair, dictating machine and waste 
basket. In doing this, I picked up the clue 
that the police had overlooked. A fresh 
record was on the machine and only a few 
lines had been dictated. Now Carson is 
the most methodical man alive. He clears 
up his day’s work before leaving the 
office every night. It was quite contrary 
to his invariable practice to leave a record 
unfinished on the machine. A natural 
assumption was that he had started to 
dictate during his evening visit and had 
been interrupted. I reversed the machine 
and copied down what had been dictated, 
finding that my assumption was quite 
right. Carson had started to dictate a 
letter to his lawyer, after finishing his 
talk with you. The words on the record 
were as follows: 

My Dear Hartney: 

I have disregarded your advice and 
settled the whole matter with Den- 
ton Briggs along the lines previous- 


Continued on Page 85. 
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Mr. Speaker: 


A Glimpse of the Man and the Office 
from the Human Interest Side 





1. Dr. Sproule, Present Speaker of the 


n his Robes of Office 


T is nearly three o’clock. As the 
hands of the time-piece in the lobby 
of the House of Commons approach 
the hour, increasing activity 
becomes evident in the corri- 
dors. Members of Parliament 
who have up to the present 
been dropping in singly and in somewhat 
leisurely fashion, now enter the main door 
in larger numbers and with more show 
of haste. Visitors are seen ascending to 
the upper hallway, whence entrance to 
the galleries is secured, there to wait re- 
signedly until admission is granted them. 
Pages scamper about and attendants go 
on duty at the doors leading into the 
lobbies. There is an air of expectancy 
pervading the place that naturally quick- 
ens one’s interest in the proceedings. 

Presently a man in a modest half-mili- 
tary, half-civilian costume appears from 
the west wing. A sword dangles from his 
side, He wears a black rosette between 
his shoulders and a little gold lace on his 
trousers. He bears about him the in- 
signia of authority, As he passes into the 
lobby on the left of the Commons Cham 
ber, he is given a short sharp salute by 
the Dominion policeman’ on duty. He 
walks on through the lobby to a door at 
the far end and disappears. 

A moment later another figure enters 
the corridor from the west wing and hur- 
ries through the lobby. He wears a long 
black robe and white tie and he too has the 
black rosette at the back of his collar. In 
his arm he carries a bundle of papers. 

The first figure was the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, the second, the Clerk of the House, 
and their destination was the Speaker’s 
apartments at the rear of the Commons’ 
Chamber. 
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Hon. Peter White, O.C.. Speaker from 1s] -%¢ 
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It is now three o’clock. On the stroke 
of the hour, bells begin to ring through 
the building. As their prolonged tones 
beat on the air, the door at the end of the 
lobby opens and a small and dignified pro- 
cession emerges. First comes the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, bearing on his shoulder 
the massive ornamented mace; following 
him there appears a black-robed figure 
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wearing a three-cornered cocked hat 
and conspicuously white gloves; behind 
him walks the Clerk of the House, the 
deputy clerk and a messenger. 
The five proceed in single file to 
the door leading from the lobby 
into the Chamber, pass through 
it and disappear. 






This little pageant is repeated each day 
the House sits. It is the necessary intro- 
duction to the proceedings of the after 
noon. Savoring of the old world, full of 
formality, it is one of the incidents that 
adds dignity to the everyday life of 
Parliament. Its central figure, he of the 
cocked hat and white gloves, is the 
Speaker, the man about whom pivots the 
whole Parliamentary system. Grave, dig- 
nified, presumably impartial, he stands 
for that authority which, despite the 
wrangling of politicians and the play of 
passion and prejudice, rides on through 
the whole history of legislative action uw 
shaken and unimpaired 
beholds and no 
stranger’s ear hears what goes on inside 
the Chamber from the moment the Speak 
er disappears within the folding doors w 


No outsider’s eye 


til the attendants at the gallery entrances 
admit the waiting public. Presumably the 
great mace is laid on the table and Mr 
Speaker ascends the dais to his chair; 
prayers are read, one day in English and 
the next in French, and such matters as 
any member may desire to bring up be- 
fore the press is admitted, are introduced 
Apart from that very little may be sup 
posed to happer . 

It is in a sense paradoxical to call the 
dignitary in the cocked hat, the Speaker. 
As a matter of fact he “speaks” a good 
deal less than most members of the House 





















































Hon. Charles Mar Speaker 1909-1911, the last 
speaker of t Liberal Regime 


the name is simply a relict of those 
good old times when the commons of 
England had their troubles with 
would-be unconstitutional mon- 
archs. Some one member had per- 
force to the views of his 
interviews with the 
sovereign and the man who unde) 
took this dangerous duty was known 
as “the speaker.” In process of time 
the speakership brought with it the 
added duty of presiding over the 
sessions of the Commons and so the 
presiding official of the House, as 
he is now known, 


express 
colleagues in 


came into exist 

ence 
In the year 1377, about the end 
of the reign of Edward III., the 


office of Speaker became regularly 
established and from that time right 
down to the present there has been 
a continuous line of Speakers in the 
sritish House of Commons. At first 
appointed only for a year at a time, 
the custom was gradually changed until 
now the Speaker of the mother of Parlia- 
ments holds office with the utmost im- 
partiality through the lives of more than 
one Parliament and then goes to his re- 


ward in the House of Lords. So much 
above party is he regarded there, that 
Oo! ly on one or two eccasior duri: 2 the 
past hundred years has his seat as a 
men of the House ever been contested 

But if Mr. Speaker’s lif was in 
eopardy years ago when he tremblingly 

pears before the monarch and voiced 
the desires of the people, his position was 
Treque t less uncomfortable in those 
Gay n the House itself. To-day his 
autl t o firmly established that 
manifestatior of lack of respect fe his 
person or decisions are so rare as to b 
practically negligible, Then, it was ofte 
his painful duty to call the attention of 
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the House to gross breaches of 
decorum, as for instance wher 
a certain Speake 
that “Sir E. Herbert put not 
off his hat to him but put out 


} 


popped nis 


reporte a 


his tongue and 
with his nnge 

and another Speak 
complained that a 
had come up to him and cried 
“Baw” ir 


mouth 


scor! 


membe1 


his ear. 


The British custom unde: 
which a Speaker holds office 
for a dozen years or more is 


Canada. In 
stead the office falls vacant 
automatically at the end of 


not followed in 


each Parliament and one of 
the first duties of a new 
Parliament is to elect it 


Speaker. The entire perform- 
savoring of Mediaeval 
ism and carried through with 


ance 


Sutherland, elected Speaker after the 
election o! 1908. Now Judge Sutherland 


the utmost formality, is not 
without its special interest for 
those who delight in the main- 
tenance of time-honored cus- 
toms. 
HOW MR. SPEAKER IS ELECTED. 
Stereotyped descriptions of 
the opening of Parliament 
elaborate on the antics of 
Black Rod and the gorgeous 
pageant in the Senate Cham 
ber when the Governor-Gen- 
reads his speech in the 
presence ol elaborately 


ladies, Windsor-uni 


} 
owned 


formed privy councillors and 
galleries full of the cream of 
Ottawa society. They fre 


quently overlook the happen- 
ings anterior to this brilliant 
event. 


“ir Gee 


On the day before the formal opening, 
the House of Commons assembles in a 
sort of free and easy way and the mem- 
bers crowd up to the Clerk’s table to be 
sworn in, very much the same as school. 
ovs at the end of a vacation throng into 
the headmaster’s office to register. Some 
a and strange; others old and ex- 
perienced, but all are eager to be through 
vith the swearing-in process. When this 
is accomplished the Clerk informs the 
House that he has received a communica 
tion from the Governor-General’s secre- 
tary, which he proceeds to read. It is to 
the effect that the Chief Justice of Can- 
ada in his capacity of Deputy Governor- 
in the Senate Chamber 
) open the session. Al- 
words are out of his 
mouth Black Rod’s knock 1s heard and 
the Commons are informed that the 
Deputy of His Royal Highness, the Gov- 
ernor-General, awaits them. The order is 
obeyed in a lackadaisical way and, 
like a lot of sheep without a 
shepherd, the members wander 
through the corridor to the scarlet 
chamber. 


e new 


General, will be 
that afternoon t 
most before the 


On their arrival the Speaker of 
the Senate addresses them. He 
intimates that the Governor-Gen- 
eral has prepared a speech ex- 
plaining the cause of his summon- 
ing the present Parliament, which 
he would like to read to his de- 
voted Commons, but he is not in- 
clined to do so until they shall have 
chosen from among their number 
a Speaker. One wonders why the 
Commons could not have elected a 
Speaker without this hint, but ap- 
parently such an idea had not 
entered their heads. 

This formality accomplished, the 
members wander back to their own 


ree A. Kirkpatrick, Speaker 1883-1887, subsequently I 


es 

















chamber, the whole excursion having occu- 
pied only a few minutes and, having taken 
their seats, the Prime Minister rises in his 
place and addressing himself to the Clerk 
of the House, proposes that such and such 
an honorable member shall become their 
Speaker. He eulogizes the man of his 
choice, pointing out how exceedingly well- 
qualified he is for the onerous duties of 
the position, and then resumes his seat 
amid applause. Immediately some other 
distinguished member of the Government 
jumps to his feet and seconds the nomi- 
nation, adding a few more words of ap- 
preciation of the nominee. Then, not to be 
outdone in courtesy, the leader of the Op- 
position rises to express a cordial ap- 
proval of the Government’s choice. his 
words conveying a vague hint that, while, 
of course, he might have selected a more 
suitable occupant of the Speaker’s chair, 
had he been given the chance, yet the 
Prime Minister had done very well, very 
well indeed. 

The Clerk of the House now puts the 
motion, which under the circumstances is 
carried unanimously, and the new Speaker 
is duly appointed, There is a hearty burst 
of applause and the first commoner is 
immediately escorted to the dais on which 
the Speaker’s chair stands ready for his 
occupancy. He mounts three of the four 
steps leading to the platform and then 
turning proceeds to express his thanks 
for the honor done him. Of course he 
makes a mild pretence that the choice of 
his fellow-members has come as a sur- 
prise to him—but why disclose all the 
secret negotiations that had led up to his 
appointment? Let the drama run its 
course in the old approved fashion with- 
out any unnecessary display of the stage- 
properties. 

Meanwhile the Sergeant-at-Arms has 
taken his cue and as the newly-appointed 
Speaker ascends the dais, he produces 
from its temporary hiding-place under the 
table, the great mace and places it gently 
on its cushion. The movement made 
silently and unostentatiously is symbolic 
of the accretion of power which has that 
moment come into the hands of the man 
who has just received the important ap- 
pointment from his  fellow-members. 
Henceforth, or until the Parliament but 
newly constituted shall have run _ its 
course, he and the gilded mace will never, 
officially at Any rate, part company. 
While he is in the House, it will lie on the 
table before him; as he passes to and 
from the House, it will be borne in front 
of him; and in his apartments. it will 
stand in its glass case within the walls of 
his private office. 

The Governor-General’s mandate hav- 
ing thus been obeyed and the Commons 
having selected a speaker, there is noth- 
ing further to be done for the present. 
The House adjourns and the Speaker 
marches off behind the mace to make an 
inspection of his apartments. Of course, 
he has been there before; in fact has 
everything arranged to suit his needs. for 
hadn’t he knowledge of the honor that was 
coming his way weeks, even months ago? 
What had occurred was just a bit of 
stage-play and he might quite as well as 
not have gone into the House that after- 
noon with the three-cornered hat on his 
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head which had been ready for him for 
days, instead of wandering in in his 
street clothes. 


THE SPEAKER’S CHAMBERS. 


Presuming, however, that he is actually 
entering the Speaker’s apartments for the 
first time in the capacity of master, what 
must his feelings be as he takes a hasty 
survey of the various rooms? Taste in 
decoration and furnishing has brought 
about notable changes in the apartments. 
He may approve or disapprove of his pre- 
decessor’s choice in color schemes or ar- 
rangement. If his wife be with him, she 
is almost certain to do so. From the red- 
carpeted hall to the gorgeous drawing- 
room and on into the long and stately 
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who responds to the summons at the door, 
there is a homeliness and simplicity about 
the appearance of the hall that immedi- 
ately gives one the impression that the 
Speaker is after all a fellow-being. To the 
right of the hall a stairway ascends to the 
sleeping apartments, which are, of course, 
not open to the public inspection, and be- 
yond the stairs is the private secretary’s 
room with the private office of the Speaker 
adjoining it, Both are plain rooms fur- 
nished for use not show. 

The drawing-room and dining-room on 
the opposite side of the hall are, however, 
the main attraction. Both are large rooms 
and both are handsomely furnished. The 
drawing-room, under the hand of Madame 
Marcil, was converted a few years ago 
into a very 
gorgeous 











apartment, 
with bright 
colors and 
modern fur- 
niture. The 
dining-room 
on the other 
hand still 
retains its 
old solidari- 
ty and is 
darker and 
statelier in 
tone. In 
these two 
rooms all 
those social 
functions 
associated 
with the 
S peaker’s 
tenure of 
office, take 
place—those 
receptions, 
lunches and 
dinners, the 
giving of 
which seem 
to be of al- 
most as 
much im- 
portance as 
his duties in 
the House 
itself. 


MR. SPEAKER 








dining-room with its paintings of previous 
speakers, they pass and, if they are not 
contemplating alterations, they will 
doubtless be dreaming of the numerous 
and elaborate functions that will take 
place in these rooms under their patron- 
age. 

The Speaker’s apartments in the 
Parliament Buildings are indeed a hand- 
some suite of rooms. Entering them from 
the lobby of the House, one passes at 
once from the cold and uninviting corri- 
dor of a big public building into the cosi- 
ness and comfort of a private dwelling. 
Even though it is a uniformed footman 


PRESIDING. 
Hon. Timothy Warren Anglin, Speaker 1874-1575 This portrait was taken in the . 
Speakers’ Chambers, Ottawa When Mr. 
Speaker 
next ap- 
pears on the 


scene in the House of Commons (which 
will be the afternoon of the day follow 
ing his election) there has been a com- 
plete metamorphosis. His apparel is 
changed and even his features have suf- 
fered alteration. He is no longer the 
ordinary everyday member whom his col- 
leagues have been in the habit of chaffing, 
but a most dignified and serious in- 
dividual, with an awe-inspiring gleam in 
his eye and a majestic stride in his walk. 
The cocked hat, the robe, the white tie 
and gloves and the glistening patent 
leather boots all add to the air of superi- 
ority that surrounds him, placing a gulf 
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between him and the other members of 
the House. 

This time, when Black Rod summons 
the Commons to the red chamber follow- 
ing the reading of a formal message from 
Rideau Hall, there is a shepherd for the 
sheep. The Speaker steps into his ap- 
pointed place as first member and leads 
the way through the corridors, And the 
scene is very different. To-day the Gov- 
ernor-General himself sits on the dais, 
surrounded by all the dignitaries of 
Church and State. The Senate Chamber 
is thronged, precisely as described in the 
society columns, and there is much curi- 
osity among those whose first time it is 
to witness the spectacle, 

The Speaker, with the members of the 
House crowding round him, takes his 
place at the bar of the Senate and the 
proceedings commence. He speaks up 
boldly and, if he has memorized the words 
sufficiently well, makes an effective pre- 
tence of demanding the rights usually 
accorded to himself and the members of 
the House of Commons. The phraseology 
is stereotyped in form and runs somewhat 
after this fashion: 

“May it please your Royal Highness, 
the House of Commons have elected me 
their Speaker though I am but little able 
to fulfil the important duties thus as- 
signed to me. If, in the performance of 
those duties I should at any time fall into 
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error, | pray that the 
fault may be im- 
puted to me, and not 
to the Common 
whose servant I am, 
and who, through 
me, the better to 
enable them to 
discharge their duty 
to their King and 
country, humbly 
claim all their un- 
doubted rights and 
privileges, especially 
that they may have 
freedom of speech in 
their debates, access 
to your Royal High- 
ness’ person at all 
seasonable times, and 
that their proceed- 
ings May. receive 
from your Royal 
Highness the most 
favorable considera- 
tion.” 

The Speaker of the 
Senate thereupon as- 
sures the petitione: 
that the Commons Hon, | P! 
will be allowed their 














constitutional privi- 
leges, following 
which the speech from the throne is read. 
This done, the Commons march back to 
their own cham- 
ber and the first 











session of the new 
Parliament is at 
jength officially 
under way. 

IN THE HOUSE. 

It would doubt- 
less be tiresome to 
enter into a de- 
tailed account of 
all that a Speaker 
is supposed to do. 
The text books 
and rules of pro- 
cedure have plen- 
ty of dry-as-dust 
information to 
supply on the du- 
ties of the office. 
Briefly, he is re- 
quired to take the 
chair and call 
members to. or- 
der; to announce 
in proper succes- 
sion the various 
matters of busi- 
ness coming be- 
fore the House for 
consideration; to 
hear motions stat- 
ed and submit to 
the House such as 
deserve  recogni- 
tion; to put the 
vote and announce 
its result; to re- 
ceive messages 
from the outside 
world and deliver 
them to the 
House; to affix his 











signature to bills; to act as the mouth- 
piece of the House and to see that the 
rules are not infringed. 

The office is no sinecure. Othet mem- 
bers may enter or leave the Chamber at 
will, may loll in their seats, may read 
newspapers write letters or even go to 
sleep, but Mr. Speaker must sit up in all 
his starchy dignity and pay patient atten- 
tion through all manner of weary debates. 
Of course, he has a deputy to relieve him 
when the sitting becomes long-drawn-out 
and he may even summon an ordinary 
member of the House to take his place in 
emergencies, but this does not lessen the 
necessity for the constant exercise of his 
authority. The responsibility for the 
smooth running of the proceedings of the 
House always rests upon his shoulders. 

So far Canadian Speakers have had a 
fairly peaceful time of it. There have 
been turbulent scenes, heated altercations 
and threatened disregard of the rules, but 
only once since Confederation at any rate, 
has the trouble gone beyond the stage 
when Mr. Speaker’s warning has had to 
be followed up by the actual naming of a 
member. “Naming a member” is the last 
resort of a harrassed Speaker. It involves 
the removal of the unruly one from the 
Chamber and the decision by his fellow- 
members of what shall be done to him, In 
the one case of “naming” in the history 
of the Canadian House, the difficulty was 
settled before the member had actually 
been ejected. 


NAMING A MEMBER. 

This incident occurred during the heat- 
ed debate on the naval question in the 
session of 1913 and under the speakership 
of the Hon. Dr. Sproule. The House was 
in committee of the whole with the mem- 
ber for Kent, New Brunswick, F. J. 
Robidoux, in the chair, After a _pro- 

Continued on Page 81. 
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HE great majority of 

people who have done 

things in the world 
were not born geniuses. They 
developed talents. Carlyle defined genius as “an infinite 
capacity for taking pains”; and the trouble with most of 
us is that we are not willing to take any pains at all. 

The great difficulty with “genius” is that it is often 
accompanied by some defeating weaknesses, a lack of com- 
common sense, of good judgment, of system, of initiative. 
in other words, what is called genius is often mere brilliancy 
resulting from one-sided development, an over-stimulation 
and growth of one or more faculties, which is inevitably 
paid for by an under-development or a fatal deficiency 
somewhere else. 

We hear a great deal about this extraordinary, really 
unnatural kind of ability, but if we analyze the success of 
most men we shall find that it has come rather from the 
extraordinary application of just those common, everyday 
qualities which all well-balanced people possess in some 
degree. 

As the sum of the mental faculties together constitutes 
our ability, each separate faculty must contribute its share 
to the judgment, the common sense. If any one of them is 
weak, deficient in any respect, the judgment, the common 
sense, will be weak or deficient by just so much. In other 
words, when a person has good, sound judgment, good 
horse sense, it simply means that his brain is well balanced 
and that all the faculties which make up his ability are 
normal. On the other hand, when we say a man has very 
poor judgment, lacks common sense, we mean that some of 
his mental faculties are deficient; that all of them do not 
contribute their normal quota to the general ability—hence 
it is weak. So, when we say a man has good judgment, good 
common sense, we do not mean that he is a genius or neces- 
sarily very talented. It simply means that what ability he 
has is well balanced, that his brain is symmetrically 
developed. 

One of the most difficult things in the world is to con- 
vince an ambitious boy that his hero is not a great genius, 
that he is not possessed of some marvelous, unusual talent 
which is so far above his own possibilities that it would be 
useless for him to try to imitate him. 

The youthful mind throws a fascinating glow or halo 
around the successful character, or invests it with some 
divine attribute which common mortals do not possess. 

The most encouraging truth that can be impressed upon 
the mind of youth is this: “What man has done man can do.” 
Men of great achievements are not to be set on pedestals and 
reverenced as exceptions to the average of humanity. 
Instead, these great men are to be considered merely as 
setting a standard of success for the emulation of every 
aspiring youth. 

Perhaps we can best appreciate the uplifting power of 
these simple virtues which all may cultivate and exercise, 
by taking some concrete example of great success which has 
been achieved by patient plodding toward a definite goal. 
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The Triumph 


of Common Virtues 


By Dr. Orison Swett Marden 
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There was McKinley who 
did not start with any great 
mental ability. There was at 
no time, anything very sur- 
prising or startling in his career. He was not a genius or 
a scholar; he did not stand high in school; he was not a 
great lawyer; he did not make a great record in Congress; 
but he had a good, all-round, level head. He had the best 
substitute for genius—the ability for hard work and per- 
sistence. He knew how to keep plodding, how to hang on, 
and he knew that the only way to show what he was made 
of in Congress was to stick to one thing, and he made a 
specialty of the tariff, following the advice of a states- 
man friend. 




















Nothing can keep from success the man who has iron 
in his blood and is determined that he will succeed. The 
world stands aside for the plodder if he has determination, 
and perseverance and grit. 

When the determined man is confronted by barriers he 
leaps over them, tunnels through them, or makes a way 
around them. Obstacles only serve to stiffen his backbone, 
increase his determination, sharpen his wits and develop 
his innate resources. The record of human achievement is 
full of the truth—‘There is no difficulty to him who wills.” 

Perseverance, it has been said, is the statesman’s brain, 
the warrior’s sword, the inventor’s secret, the scholar’s 
“open sesame,” and yet the cultivation of perseverance is 
within the reach of every one. 

Persistency is to talent what steam is to the engine. It 
is the driving force by which the machine accomplishes the 
work for which it was intended. A great deal of persistency, 
with a very little talent, can be counted on to go farther 
than a great deal of talent without persistency. 

You cannot turn a determined man aside from the goal 
on which he has set his heart. Take away his money, and 
he makes spurs of his poverty to urge him on. Lock him 
up in a dungeon and he writes the immortal “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

Stick to a thing and carry it through in all its complete- 
ness and proportion, and you will become a hero. 

Thoroughness is another of the common virtues which 
all may cultivate. The man who puts his best into every 
task will leave far behind the man who lets a job go with 
the comment “That’s good enough.” Nothing is good 
enough unless it reflects our best. 

As a matter of fact, a world inhabited by men of genius 
would be a sad one after all. Genius is disturbing and often 
very difficult to live with. On the other hand, to be an aver- 
age man is to be truly great, because it is to enter into the 
thoughts of millions of fellowmen, to share all the common. 
the elemental instincts. To be commonplace is to be, if 
one choose to open his mouth, the voice of the multitude. 

Young men do not realize that success is not necessarily 
measured by the accomplishment of some great thing; that 
it does not consist alone in being wealthy, famous, or power 
ful; but that it is the crown of all who just honestly, 
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earnestly do their best and live the everyday simple life. 
It is by the exercise of the common, homely virtues; it is 
by trying to do everything one attempts to a complete 
finish; by trying to be scrupulously honest in every trans 
action; it is by always ringing true in our friendships, ever 
by holding a helpful, accommodating attitude toward tho 
about us; by trying to be the best possible citizen, a good, 
accommodating, helpful neighbor, a kind, encouraging 
father—it is by such things as these that we make succe 
ful lives. 

There is no great secret about success. It is achieved 
quietly, without noise or straining, by the natural exercise 
of the commonest, most everyday qualities. 

We have seen people in the country in the summer time 
trampling down the daisies, the beautiful violets, and othe: 
lovely wild flowers, in their efforts to get a branch of showy 
flowers off a large tree, which, perhaps, would not compare 
in beauty and delicacy and loveliness to the things they 
trampled under their feet in trying to procure it. In just 
the same way do many people disregard the common virtues 
in their efforts to accomplish some unique and extraordinary 
thing. 

In straining for effect, in the struggle to do something 
great and wonderful, we miss the little successes, the sum 
of which would have made our lives sublime; and often, 
after al] this straining and struggling for the larger, for 
the more showy things, we discover to our horror what we 
have missed on the way up, what sweetness, what beauty, 
what loveliness, we have lost in the struggle. 

Great scientists tell us that the reason why the secrets 
of nature have been hidden from the world so long is 
because we are not simple enough in our methods of reason- 
ing; that investigators are looking for unusual phenomena, 
for something complicated; that the principles of nature’s 
secrets are sc extremely simple that men overlook them 
There is a great lesson in this for us in the ordering of our 
lives. The nearer we keep to nature’s ways, the less friction 
we encounter, the less energy we waste, the more power 
we conserve. 

It is most unfortunate that so many young people get 
the impression that success consists in doing some marvel- 
ous thing, that there must be some genius born in the man 
who achieves it; that otherwise he could not do any thing 
above the mediocre. 

The ability to do hard work, and to stick to it, is the right 
hand of genuis, and the best substitute for it—in fact, is 
itself, in a way, genius. [f young people were to represent 
Lincoln’s total success by one hundred, they would probably 
expect to find some faculty which would rank at least fifty 
per cent. of the total. But I think that the verdict of his- 
tory has shown his honesty of purpose, his purity and 
unselfishness of motive, his kindness, as his highest attri- 
butes, and certainly these qualities are within the reach 
of the poorest boy and the humblest girl in America. 

Suppose we rank his honesty, his integrity twenty per 
cent. of the total, his dogged persistence, his ability for hard 
work ten per cent., his passion for wholeness, for complete- 
ness, for doing everything to a finish ten more, his aspira- 
tion, his longing for growth, his yearning for fulness of 
life ten more. The reader can see that it would be easy to 
make up the hundred per cent. without finding any one 
quality which could be called genius; that the total of his 
character would be made up of the sum of the commonest 
qualities, the most ordinary virtues, those within the reach 
of the poorest youth in the land. 

The great trouble lies in our misconception of what suc- 
cess means. How few of the youths of to-day who look 
with such awe and such envy upon Lincoln’s career could be 
induced to go through the same process of self-improvement, 
the same self-drill and self-discicline that he went through, 
or who would do the same things that he did as earnestly 
and whole-heartedly as he did them! 

The plain fact is that the most of us are too lazy to get 
right down to hard work. We are not willing to put our- 
selves under the same severe training for our lifework as 
Lincoln did. We expect somebody to boost us. 

A man like Lincoln was willing to go in a box ear. He 
regarded it as a privilege to walk scores of miles in the 
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forest to borrow books, because they were the stepping 
stones to something better. 

Many of us spend our time longing for some indefinite, 
mysterious power to help us to do the thing we want to do. 
while we neglect to cultivate the very gifts which would 
enable us to reach our goal, if only we were willing to stoop 
to develop the means and abilities already at hand. 

A great many people waste a large part of their lives 
longing and dreaming for that which can only be reached 
by downright hard work and persistent application. 

It seems incredible that such a large part of the human 
race should still labor under the delusion that some mys- 
terious power, luck or chance, a fortune left by someone’s 
death, or help from some outside source is necessary to 
enable them te succeed in their undertaking, when on every 
hand are splendid examples of exactly the contrary. We 
don’t use our eyes, we don’t use our common sense, or we 
would realize that it is not the sky-rocket genius, but the 
doggedly plodding average man, the man “who never lets 
go,’”’ who is the successful man to-day. 

Take, for instance, the quality of reliability. This is 
commonplace enough. This is within everybody’s reach. 
Any man or woman, boy or girl, can resolve to-day to make 
a record for reliability and can succeed. Success in a thing 
like this rests wholly with one’s own will, is entirely a 
matter of determination and effort. Yet this quality of 
reliability is frequently worth more than a hig bank account 
at a crisis. There is no capital to compare to it. 

Mere money capital is of little value in comparison with 
a well-earned reputation for absolute reliability. It is the 
fact of their reliability alone that brings millions of dollars: 
of business to some of our large establishments. No cunning’ 
advertising, no business schemes, however, shrewd and welf 
devised can compare with reliability as a business getter- 

There is nothing in so great demand as_ business 
integrity. It commands a higher salary than any amount 
of ability. without it. In a word, there is nothing which 
paus so well as integrity, reliability. No one can estimate 
what public confidence is worth to a large business house. 
Who can estimate the value of merely the name of some of 
our great business houses! Thousands of people who have 
never seen a member of the firm of some of our biggest 
banking houses, for instance, yet do not hesitate to send 
large sums of money long distances, knowing that they will 
be just as squarely dealt with as though they went in person. 

As a matter of fact, nearly all the business of the world 
is done on faith, is built on trust in the other party; on the 
assumption of his reliability. Hence, when a man really is 
reliable, he holds as it were a “corner” in the commodity 
most in demand throughout the world. Think what this 
means, and then remember this quality of reliability is 
within the reach of every one of us. 

Take such a common faculty as that of the voice. Scien- 
tists tell us that in the vocal chords of the greatest singers 
and those of the average nasal “twanger,” there is originally 
scarcely any difference. The great, the almost immeasur- 
able difference that exists between the throat of a trained 
singer and the throat of a street “barker” is due entirely to 
persistent effort—a fixed purpose and an indomitable will. 

It is a terrible handicap to go through life repelling, 
unpopular, even avoided, when we are really capable of 
being popular and doing superb things if we could only 
correct the defects and deficiencies, the peculiarities and 
the habits which handicap us, make us unpopular and 
hinder our advance. 

And when such a handicap is so simple a thing as one’s 
voice, a thing over which one has sole control, it seems 
incredible that any one of us would submit to being saddled 
with a poor one for life—that any one of us would be willing 
to fall short of the perfect development of this simple but 
powerful factor in a successful career. 

These are but two instances out of scores that might 
be given to show what may be done with the commonest 
faculties. the most ordinary abilities. When the story of 
the world’s greatest achievements is written at last, it will 
be found to be the story of the triumph of common virtues. 
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you would,” she said simply. He had 
been sure of her answer, for when had 
she ever failed him, this wise, tender 
little daughter of his, who looked at 
him with her mother’s blue eyes, and 
always understood, as only her mother 
had done? 

So in a few words McChesney explained 
the situation to her; how things had been 
going from bad to worse in his business 
for a long time and how, only the day be- 
fore, the inevitable crash had come. 

“When I pay all my debts, dear, there’ll 
be hardly anything left,” he ended. And 
Rhy pressed his hands in both her warm, 
young ones. 

“We'll still have 
dear,” she whispered. 

Then he described to her the one piece 
of property left, a mining claim at Cedar 
Gulch where, in the opinion of experts, 
there was a chance of making a fortune. 

“You'll do it if anyone can,” she said 
bravely. And when Clem and Sonny came 
in, she told them between smiles and tears, 
how they were all going out together in- 
to the world like the Swiss Family Robin- 
son, to seek their fortunes. She made it 
sound so delightful, indeed, that little 
Sonny was for starting right away but 
Clem, always sulky and combative pro- 
tested that he didn’t want to leave New 
York, and all the fellows he knew. 

It was a terrible change for them all 
from the luxuriously furnished home on 
East Sixty-third street, to the wooden 
shanty at Cedar Gulch. Even Rhy had to 
sing her cheerfullest songs those first few 


each other, father 


and had in- 
sisted on following them into their exile. 
“There’s plenty of paint to be had, and 
chintz and cheesecloth are only ten cents 
a yard.” 

So she managed somehow to turn the 
shanty into a home and, with Maggie’s 
aid, to make them comfortable at least. 

And then, one day, the great tragedy 
happened. Clem, always in mischief, man- 
aged to fall into an abandoned shaft of 
the mine; and in attempting to rescue 
him Donald McChesney either fell him- 
self, or was overcome by the marsh gas. 

Few who saw her will ever forget little 
Rhy when the news was brought to her. 
She didn’t faint or scream or anything 
like that. She wasn’t that kind. No; she 
walked quietly to where her father lay, 
knelt beside his body and offered up a 
silent prayer that she be given strength 
to bring her brothers up as they should 

, go. Then she rose quietly, smiling bravely 
through her tears. With one arm around, 
Clem, who was still weak from his fall, 
and the other round Sonny, who stared 
wide-eyed and unbelieving at his father’s 
outstretched form, she said: “Now the 
three of us are left to fight together. Let’s 
do a good job.” 

Thus it was that the mine became 
known as the “Three of Us.” Tests 
proved that, while the property was not 
valuable, it would yield enough pay dirt 
to keep them. And so Rhy took up the 
task her father had left, mothering Sonny 
besides, and keeping an eye on Clem as 
well as she could. Many an anxious hour 
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the Title Role 
did she spend thinking of Clem who’s 
habitual sulkiness had settled into a dark 
cloud of grumbling discontent. 

For about four years nothing of great 
import happened, and then one day Rhy 
suddenly realized that she had grown. Of 
that there was little doubt and, if she 
wanted anything to convince her of the 
fact, she had only to notice the way young 
Steve Towney, former superintendent of 
the “Three of Us” mine, glared at any 
man who happened to look at her. She 
was not the only person to observe this 
phenomenon, by the way. Among the 
miners the betting was strongly in favor 
of Steve’s winning the prettiest girl in 
Cedar Gulch. 

And then Lewis Beresford came. Who 
and what he was no one knew. He had 
the manners of a gentleman and plenty 
of money. He lived alone except for a 
Chinese servant, who did his cooking and 
housekeeping. Affable, perhaps a trifle 
too affable, he seemed always ready to 
taik on any subject except himself. When 
questioned as to why he was in Cedar 
Gulch, he invariably smiled, remarked 
that in his search for amusement he 
struck all sorts of out-of-the-way places 

-and changed the subject. 

It was not long before Steve began to 
wear a worried look, and Beresford only 
smiled the more. Soon he and Rhy were 
riding together, walking together, danc- 
ing together, while the miners looked on 
with growing disapproval, and Steve grew 
silent and taciturn. The young girl, un- 
conscious of how he was suffering, some- 
times wondered at the change in her old 
friend and, resenting his apparent indif- 
ference, accepted the attentions of this 
new acquaintance only the will- 
ingly. 

Meanwhile Clem was becoming more of 
a problem every day. He hated the crude, 
ugly little town, the rough discomfort of 
their life. To Rhy, to Steve, to Beresford 

—above all to Beresford—he talked of 
nothing but New York and his impotent 
longing to get back to the East. 


more 


“Why did father ever bring us out to 


this God-forsaken place?” he said one 
night. “I can’t stand it, I tell you!” 
Gently Rhy reminded him that his 


father died in saving his life and the boy 
hung his head, murmuring that he was 
sorry. His repentance did not last long, 
however, Soon he began to feel as before, 
only now he kept his thoughts to himself 
or what was worse, poured them out to 
seresford, who apparently had gone out 
of his way to win the lad’s confidence. 

On Hallowe’en night the Bix’s, the 
near-swells of Cedar Gulch, planned a din- 
ner, to which Rhy, of course, was asked 
It was to be a very ambitious affair ir 
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was still too short by an inch or two, 
he saw Steve rounding the corner at 
a brisk pace, his head up and whistling 
hrilly as he walked. He was making 
traight for the McChesney house and, 
catching sight of Rhy at the window, 
he beckoned to her to open the door. 

“What is it. Steve?” she asked, 
struck at once by the light in his eyes, 
as he threw his hat on a chair and ad- 
vanced toward her with both hands 
utstretched. 

“Rhy, I’ve struck it—the richest 
vein of ore that’s been found in these 
parts!” 

“Oh, Steve, I’m so glad, so glad!” 
He séized her hands and drew her to 
nim. 

“It’s in that property of mine next to 
the ‘Three of Us’ and I think the veins 
run right through into yours. Anyway, 
whether they do or not, you know all I 
have is yours, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do, dear,” Rhy answered. 
She was perilously close to him, so close 
that he didn’t quite take in her words for 
a moment or two. 

“Rhy, do you mean that—that ‘dear’? 
Rhy, do you?” Again he reached out his 
arms; and before she knew it she was 
in them. 

What followed should not be inquired 
into too closely. Suffice it to say that 
several hours passed without their being 
in any way able to account for them. So 
absorbed were they in one another that 
they did not hear Clem enter and he, see- 
ing their attitude, tiptoed to the door, 
saying to himself that “Old Beresford 
would be mighty sore if he knew.” Just 
as he was leaving the room, Steve spoke 
again and Clem stopped involuntarily, 
amazed at what he heard. 

“I’ll be a rich man, little girl,’’ Steve 
said. “But I’ve got to file my option this 
evening. You know it expires to-morrow.” 

“Oh, not this evening, Steve,” Rhy an- 
swered. “You must go to the dinner. 
Wait till to-morrow and I’ll go with you. 
We'll hide the option here on the mantel- 
piece. and as no one but you and I knows 
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of its being there, it’ll be quite safe,”” And 
she thrust the paper behind the clock on 
the narrow shelf. 

Clem stole out, his brain in a whirl. So 
Steve. slow, good-natured Steve, had 
struck it at last! He could scarcely be- 
lieve it; he felt that he must tell someone 
the amazing, the astounding news. 

And just at that moment Beresford 
hailed him. 

“Where are you going, McChesney?” 
he called. “Come in and have a pipe with 
me.” 

Clem swelled visibly whenever Beres- 
ford, the polished man of the world, at 
least fifteen years his senior, addressed 
him as “McChesney” and spoke to him 
thus as man to man. 

Soon, seated in the Easterner’s comfort- 
able lounging room, sunk in the depths 
of an easy chair, his feet on the table be- 
fore him, in inspired imitation of Beres- 
ford’s own attitude, he poured out the 
whole story, reserving only the where- 
abouts of the hiding-place in which Rhy 
and Steve had stored the option. 

“Now tell me about New York,” he said, 
when his companion had expressed his 
surprise and somewhat half-hearted 
pleasure at young Towney’s good luck. 
Beresford complied, painting a vivid pic- 


as he watched 
' the effect of his 
words. 

“How would 
you like to go 
back there?” he 
asked suddenly. 

Clem could 
hardly speak. 
His eyes rested 
wonderingly on 
Beresford as the 
latter took five 
yne-hundred-dol- 
lar bills from his 
pocket. 

“There’s more 
where that came 
from,” he said. 
“Now tell me 
where that op- 
tion is.” 

Clem had met 
his first big 
temptation; and 
likemosthumans 
he gave in to it. 





HAT night there was a merry 

gathering at the Bix’s. Beresford 
was rather too attentive to Rhy. Steve 
thought, but remembering the after- 
noon, the latter could afford to be 
charitable. If he had not gone into his 
his hosi’s den for a quiet smoke—just 
at the wrong time, he might have no- 
ticed that for a space of fifteen min- 
utes the Easterner was not at Rhy’s 
side and, if he could have followed him, 
he would have been greatly interested 
in his movements. 

The McChesney house was in dark- 
ness. Sonny was asleep in his little 
bed. having decided to leave the front 
door open, so that he might hear the 
music from across the way. When Beres- 
ford entered, tiptoed across the room 
and felt along the mantlepiece, Sonny 
said nothing. When the visitor left as 
quietly as he had come, the child decided 
to investigate. 

“°Sfunny,” the youngest member of the 
McChesney family observed, tiptoeing 
across the room much as Beresford had 
done. Dragging a chair to the mantle- 
piece, he made a thorough investigation. 
Apparently everything was untouched. 

“°*Svery funny,” he murmured again; 
and went back to bed. 

Through a side door Beresford let him- 
self into the Bix’s house. No one had seen 
him go and no one saw him come. 

“Well,” Rhy laughed. “You certainly 
have managed to avoid me for the last 
hour or two.” 

“Has it seemed that long to you?” he 
smiled, “I’ll own it’s seemed an eternity 
to me.” 

He leaned forward and, as he did so, his 
coat fell back. The folded paper in his 
pocket looked somehow out of place. She 
glanced at it and in a flash her eyes 
caught the words: “Steve Towney-— 
Option.” Just in time she looked away, 
for Beresford was gazing at her ques- 
tioningly. 

“What is it?” 
“Oh, nothing at all. I was thinking of 
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something else. I beg your pardon,” she 
stammered. 

“Perfectly all right, I assure you. Tell 
me, how’s the mine doing?” 

“No better than usual, I’m afraid.” 
Rhy was thinking hard. 

“I believe there’s gold somewhere 
around there.” 

“What do you know about it?” 

“Oh, mining’s one of my hobbies.” 

“Do you know what I think?” Rhy 
asked suddenly. “I think you’re an ex- 
pert from some big company in the East.” 

Beresford’s baffling half smile masked 
his face perfectly. 

“What makes you say that?” he an- 
swered. “And after I’ve gone to all the 
trouble of telling you I’m nothing but a 
fairly healthy, well-intentioned loafer, 
too!” 

“You don’t look like a loafer to me. 
You’re too clever.” 

“Thanks,” he bowed ironically. “Ah, 
may be I’m one of those gentlemen ad- 
venturers you read about, eh?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what you are, and 
I don’t care.” She glanced at him quickly 
to see the effect of her words. He flushed 
slightly. Otherwise his face did not 
change. 

“Don’t say that,” he replied. “Because 
you do care.” He leaned forward. “If you 
don’t I’ll make you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That I love you, that I want you to 
marry me. I want to take you away from 
this life.’ With a gesture he indicated 
the log house, the clothes of the miners, 
in a word, Cedar Gulch. “To take you 
back where you belong, back to your own 
people.” 

“But suppose I don’t want to go?” 

“Ah, but you do. You may not know it 
but you do. So does Clem.” 
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ment would have made her laugh ordi- 
narily. 

“And you always will love me no 
matter what I do?” 
“Sure!” 

“And no matter what I do you’ll know 
I love you?” 

“Sure!” 

“You’ve never known me to lie, have 
you, Steve?” 

“Nope. Say, what is this? I’m not 
on trial?” 

“Kiss me.” 

“W-what?” 

“Kiss me.” 

A moment later he turned toward his 
cabin, walking on air. 

It did not take Rhy long to make sure 
that her eyes had seen aright. She gath- 
ered her cloak about her and crept softly 
to the door. As she reached it, the door 
opened and Clem entered. Not seeing her 
in the semi-darkness, he crossed quickly 
to his own room and returned a moment 
later with a suitcase. 

“Ciem where are you going?” 

He started, shaking like a leaf. 

“Why—er—nowhere.” 

“Clem, tell me the truth. Where are 
you going?” 

“To New York,” he said defiantly. 

“Where did you get the money?” 

“None of your business.” 

“Clem, you are rude. If you are going 
away I don’t believe you will want to think 










“T believe it was you who put 
these silly notions into Clem’s 
head.” 

“You’re mistaken; I didn’t But 
they’re not silly. Rhy! Will you 
marry me?” 

She was thinking harder than 
ever now. 

“T don’t know,” she said, a bit 
tremulously. “You must give me 
time to think.” 

“As long as you want,” he 
smiled. 


A* quickly as she could Rhy 
hurried home from the party. 
Steve, proudly escorting her, was 
inclined to linger, but breathlessly 
she tugged at his coat sleeve, fore- 
ing him to keep pace with her. 

“What’s the hurry, dear?” he 
asked. “It’s only a little after 
twelve.” 

“IT know, but I hate leaving 
Sonny so long,” 





“Huh, Sonny’s all right. That Find Steve 


kid can take care of himself, he 
can.” 

As they reached the door she turned to 
him. 

“Steve,” she whispered. “You’re sure 
you love me, aren’t you?” 

“Why, what a question!” His astonish- 
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of those as your parting words, will you?” 
No answer. 
“Clem, did Mr. Beresford give you the 
money?” 
Silence. 
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“You told him where Steve’s option 
was, didn’t you?” 

Still no answer. 

“Oh, Clem, how could you?” 

“Aw, I had to get out of this hole,” the 
boy suddenly burst out, “I couldn’t stand 
it another minute. If I stay I’ll go crazy! 
I want to see Broadway. I want to see a 
show, for once in my life, and live like a 
human being.” 

“Do you think you could live like a hu- 
man being on money that you stole?” 

“I didn’t steal it.” Clem was taken 
aback at this way of looking at things. 

“Clem, did you know that I love Steve 

that this afternoon I promised to marry 
him.” 

“T always thought it was Beresford; 
he seemed to think so.” 

“Well, it isn’t. I love Steve with all my 
heart and soul. You talk of what you 
want to do. Well, what of us? Do you 
think we want to live in Cedar Gulch 
for ever?” 

“Guess I didn’t think much about you 
all.” 

“T guess you didn’t, Clem.” She slipped 
an arm around him and drew him to her. 
He buried his face in her lap, his body 
shaking convulsively. She kissed his hair, 
then raised his face to hers. 

“Where is the money, dear?” 

He drew it from his pocket and gave it 
to her. 

“T’ll take care of it,” she said. 

“You can’t buy the option back with 
that. Beresford said it was worth much 
more to him and that was just to keep me 
going till I ran out.” 

“Oh, well, we won’t worry about it 
Let’s get to bed now.” 

‘But the option runs out to-morrow.” 
Clem suddenly remembered something 
that had never left 
Rhy’s mind for an in- 
stant. 

“Yes, but what can we 
do now?” She crossed 
to her own room. “Good night,” 
she called. 

“Night,” he answered. 

For some moments he stood in 
indecision, then he_ shrugged. 
turned out the lamp, and going to 
his own little bandbox of a bed- 
room, began to undress. Sitting 
on the edge of his cot, he began to 
think of all he had missed. 

“Nope,” he said to himself. “I 
guess Rhy’s right. The three of us 
have got to stick together.” 

So intent had he been on his 
reverie that he did not hear Rhy’s 
door open and close. There was 
the faint click of a latch, the whizz 
of the wind, as the front door 
opened and shut, and all was still 
again. 


seresford rose, laid down the 
book he had been reading, and put 


OF n and that I'm riding as on his coat. 


“I beg your pardon for being 

caught in such informa! attire,” 

he said. “But really, if it were not for an 
unfortunate, or rather fortunate, habit of 
reading a chapter or two before going to 


Continued on Page 83. 
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First, infant lying in her dainty cot, Seriously sweet, presaging her vocation, 
Beaming and dimpling bright at man or boy, She drinks from mother eyes the mother love. 
A tiny baby girl, born a coquette. An infant cradled in warm gentle arms, 


Dimly awakening to life’s deepest truths, 
The girl’s soul gains a glimpse of motherhood; 
Her dolls she cherishes, with yearnings keen 


For babes to bless with a full measure of love. 


God shield her now in her sweet womanhood! 
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Enthroning him in the sanctuary of her heart 
She weds with one she deems endued with traits 
That mark him meet to be her household king. 


Thus she embarks on life’s uncertain sea. 





Maternal hope subdues the sense of pain, 
The triumph of creative joy she tastes 
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In ushering a new spirit into being. 





| Spirit of her spirit, as flesh of her flesh. 
| Then all her soul drinks in the deep delight 
. r Of ne -erogative divine 
Next, school-girl, tingling with new womanhood, motherhood, prerogative divine 
| Conscious of her attractiveness to men. his t; hI 
H , z ; ‘rom this time forth her family fills her life; 
| Half shy, half bold, demure with downcast eyes oo , 
bale ; Care comes, and sorrow stamps its seal 
That ever slyly twinkle sidelong glances. ; : 
Upon her face serene, but still she finds 
| Her str in tri 
u - , ; er strength of love a sustenance in tris 
j Then woman in the fulness of her power, B 1 ance in trial 
: And solace in affliction, lulling woe. 
Who, bringing all her panoply of charms- : sain 
Curved lips resistlessly provoking kisses- For f ; 1 th 
ms : ‘or forward ever toward the eternities, 
To bear upon mankind, makes him her thrall. ’ ma 





Through many avenues in children’s children, 
Later, her aim no longer is to win Her body, mind and spirit are projected. 
The hearts of many men, but one man’s hand; 
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Aspiring to establishment in marriage, 
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With hope to escape the fate invidious 





Of spinsterhood, and deal with some poor swain 
As cat with captured mouse, her lawful prey. 
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But now men’s eyes repeat the bitter truth 
Her mirror tells her of her waning charms; 


Grey hairs intrude themselves among the brown 
And apple-bloom cheeks take tints of falling leaves, 
Vain struggles with invincible age ensue. 


Dying, she ogles pastor and physician or love has blessed it with elysian light. 
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’ Airs kittenish or languishing she assumes, \. \ 

‘ , : \ 
i Tries to conceal time’s ravage with cosmetics, \\ 
% Assails men’s callous hearts with flattering wiles, INN 

. ° NN 

7 Coquettish glances turning dull-eyed leers. WAN ; \ 
| \ 
4 Last, pitiable in second childishness, Her last look is a look of answering love, 
& Bewigged, beruffled and belaced; bedridden, Then close her eyes unweary of earth, 
! 
| 
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Hair heart-entangling, eyes pulse-quickening. as 
lo her, old age is only youth renewed, 
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E found he 
as he had 
nearly every 


afternoon for sev- 
eral weeks, stand- 
ing before a half- 
completed clay fig- 
ure. Usually she 
worked while he 
talked. The strong, 
slim fingers moved 
steadily, deftly, 
magically, he 
thought, and some- 
times their efforts 
wrought that which 
ended his pleasant, 
aimless words in 
the middle of a sen- 
tence and brought 
the silence of awe. 

But this after- 
noon some other 
power held him 
wordless. His unusual preoccupation 
caused her te stop and look at him. And 
then it had come. Swiftly, once the start 
was made, he spoke as men speak only 
once in their lives. Declaration and sup- 
plication, demand and entreaty, stumbled 
and mingled and halted and flowed easily 
from his lips. 

The slim fingers did not falter while 
he spoke, but when he had finished she 
turned to her chair. He arose, started to 
speak, but she motioned him back. 

“Far north of here,” she began, “so 
straight north that I believe a meridian 
passing through it would strike this city, 
there is a long, narrow lake called 
Kahshahpiwi. Down here it would be 
thought beautiful. Up there its beauty 
is hardly greater than that of hundreds 
of others, large and small, that lie in the 
great forest around it. Its long arms 
stretch like fingers into the thick pines. 
On one side the cliffs rise straight, and 
on the other side are low shores from 
which the moose come to feed in the shal- 
low water. 

“At the north end of the lake is a great 
sand beach, with a broad flat of poplar 
and birch reaching back to the hills. The 
yellow sand forms a huge crescent and, 
studded against the green of the foliage 
behind, are the white, conical homes of 
the people who make Kahshahpiwi their 
dwelling place in the short summer. Chil- 


“That man and that w 


oman she resumed 
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turning and looking at him, 
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dren play on the beach, women paddle 
out to the nets for fish, men sit beneath 
the trees with their pipes, smoke floats 
lazily up through the drying racks on 
which moose meat is laid in long, red 
rows. 

“In the last teepee to the right live a 
man and a woman. They toil through 
the winter and in the summer they jour- 
ney to Kahshahpiwi to visit with their 
friends, to enjoy the sun and the plenti- 
ful food and to dance and gossip and 
laugh. He is tall and slight, a man of 
dignity and of gentleness. She is shorter, 
more plump, with a round, brown face; 
but it is her merry, twinkling eyes that 
one remembers.” 

She ceased speaking and looked dream- 
ily at the figure she had been shaping. 
He stared, bewildered. 

“That man and that woman,” she re- 
sumed, turning and looking at him, “are 
my father and my mother. They are 
Ojibways, with the pure blood of a great 
race, and every drop of blood in my body 
is as pure as theirs.” 

“Jeanne! You don’t, you can’t mean 

9 

And then he saw that which crushed 
him back into his seat. She had risen 
and taken from the wall a band of beads 
mounted on buckskin. Slipping it around 
her head, she faced him. 

The savagely colored ornament against 


the black hair, the 
dark beneath 
the eyes like two 
bits of solid jet, 
compelled belief 
As a man who has 
shot but has 
felt only the blow, 


face 


been 


not the pain, he 
looked at her. Ther 
she quickly re 


moved the head 
band and held it a 
she spoke. 

? “T am sorry, fo 

ASt I did not expect to 

have to do this. | 
am sorry that | 
have caused you 
pain, even if I have 
done so uninten 
tionally. I have 
hidden the facts of 
my origin, not be- 
cause I was ashamed, but because it was 
necessary for me to succeed in my pur 
pose. As an Indian sculptoress I would 
have been a success, instant, sensational, 
temporary. In a year I would have beer 
forgotten. 

“I wanted success for my own sake, but 
it was for my people that I came to the 
city, that I have worked and studied 
There is no greater world tragedy than 
that of the Indian. Robbed, cheated, mis 
represented and misunderstood, ruined by 
the greed of others, degraded for gain o1 
by contact with the scum that edges the 
conquering wave of white invasion, he i 
to-day only a thing for pity. 

‘But he is not dead, nor is all decency 
dead within him. No finer, truer, brave) 
man ever lived than my father. In some 
ways he is a child, and in some ways he 
is more of a man than any of your fair 
skin. My mother—sex knows no colo 
White or black, red or yellow, motherhood 
is the same, instinctive, loving, self-sacri 
ficing, shielding, the best of e\ 
that is human. 
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“T love my father and my mother and 
I love my people. From the time I wa 
ten years old and was taken away t 
school and then to the home of the good 
French people whose name I bear in the 
white man’s world, I have longed to do 
something for them. Not get them money 


or ease but the things which will hely 
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them to become as they were, to be the 
self-respecting, honest, efficient, happy 
race they have been. 

“My brother, like many of my people, 
became a lawyer because he thought that 
in the law lay his best opportunity for 
aiding his race. A few have turned to 
medicine, one or two to literature. All are 
helping, striving; and I have always 
wanted to be one of them. 

“And then I saw the way. In the Gov- 

ernment school and in the private school 
to which Mr. and Mrs. Guyot sent me I 
howed ability in modeling. With the 
French love for beauty, the French ap- 
preciation of talent in artistic lines, they 
did all they could for me, and now I am 
beginning to prove that they were not 
mistaken. I believe I have genius, and 
through that genius lies the performance 
of my duty to my people. Perhaps what I 
will form in clay and bronze and stone 
may do as much as the learning of my 
brothers, as that which my sisters have 
written. 

“And, when I have succeeded, on merit 
alone, I shall proclaim my race. Then it 
cannot hurt that which I have set out to 
do. Now it might. See,” and she arose 
and swept back a long curtain that shut 
off one end of the room. 

Nielson, held by the oratory so natural! 
to those of her race, turned to marvel 
afresh, to forget for the instant the truth 
he now accepted. Life size and in minia- 
ture, busts, lone figures and groups, a 
race to which he had never given thought 
thrust its virtues upon him. Slowly he 
looked from one to another. Youth and 
old age, child, man and woman, each 
seemed to be striving to convey to him 
something he could not quite grasp, some- 
thing which the metal and stone could not 
restrain with their coldness and their 
rigidity. Art, art and truth, held him in 
their grip. Jeanne, who had been watch- 
ing his face, saw the change and quickly 
shot back the curtain. 

“You see,” she said, “how it cannot be. 
There is a chasm deeper than the cen- 
turies between us. It has been the 
mingling of your blood and mine that has 
done more than anything else to cause the 
degradation. of my people. 

“T am sorry. I have meant no decep- 
tion, did not suspect your thoughts, or I 
would have told you before. You people 
down here in the great cities of the States 
know Indians only as you remember them 
from your school books, think of them as 
dark, copper-colored, with high cheek 
bones, fierce eyes, aquiline noses. You 
consider them only in connection with 
blankets and beads and moccasins. 

“My hair and eyes would tell anyone 
acquainted with my people. Down here 
they, and my dark skin, are accepted be- 
cause of my French name. My people are 
dark because they live in the open. Elec- 
tricity and four walls would bleach them 
in time, as it is bleaching me. 

“It will be easy for you to forget, now 
that you know. I am sorry, my friend.” 

“But Jeanne—!” 

“Remember,” she interrupted coldly, 
“that you are Gorden Nielson, a fine fami- 
ly behind you, a future before you, and 
that I am—a squaw.” 
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Like the boxer whose opponent has 
saved the knockout kivw for the end, he 
sank back into his chair, hi 
his hands clutching his Knees. 

Softly she stepped behind him, and for 
a moment he felt her fingers brush the 
tips of his hair, as he had seen them linger 
over the shaping of a nose, give the last 
touches to an ear. 

“I think you had better go,” she said, 
moving toward the window. 

Silently he picked up his hat and gloves 
and went out without looking back. 

Stoicism is an acquired, not an inher- 
rent, characteristic of the Indian. It is a 
mask behind which he has learned to hide 
his emotions, his thoughts. Alone, or with 
his family or friends, the mask slips off 
and he becomes as thoroughly human as 
any white man. 

After Gorden Nielson left the studio, 
Jeanne stood for a long time before the 
window. Then the mask slipped. As the 
women of her race stifle their wailing 
grief beneath a blanket, she smothered 
her face, her tears and her sobs in the pil- 
lows of her couch. That which she desired 
most in the world had come and she could 
not accept it. Only a dozen years, not 
twice as many centuries, stood between 
her and the primitive. There was no care- 
fully formed barrier behind which she 
could seek refuge, no carefully instilled 
sophism in which she could find a balm. 
Naked, she faced the naked realities, and 
revolt mingled with grief, the revolt of 
the wild creature against the traps and 
cages of man. 


eyes staring, 


In the days that followed Jeanne Guyot 
worked harder than before, though she 
found herself stopping to listen for a step 
on the stair each afternoon. She had done 
all that she could to prevent his coming, 
she did not believe that he ever would 
come, reason told her it was better that 
he should not, and yet one ear was always 
toward the door. 

Spring passed and summer came to the 
great city. For the first time Jeanne ad- 
mitted there were moments when her 
work was distasteful, that her enthusi- 
asm for her people, her desire to do some- 
thing for them, had diminished. There 
came periods when unreasoning anger 
against things as they were seized her, 
and there was savage hatred in her eyes 
as she looked from the window at the city. 

That heat and the loneliness brought a 
vearning for the northland, a longing to 
feel her mother’s arms about her; a de- 
sire to sit by the teepee fire and talk with 
her father. A caged wild thing will die 
of homesickness and, to the savage races, 
love of home brings greater pain than to 
the white man. “The sickness of long, 
jong thinking,” Jeanne’s people had 
called it. 

She knew also that she needed contact 
with those for whom she worked to gain 
fresh courage, fresh strength, fresh in- 
spiration. Everything was slipping in the 
loneliness of the city. 

In mid-August she decided to go. For 
a month her sleep had been troubled with 
visions of the great, crescent beach at the 
north end of Kahshahpiwi, of the bark 
teepees behind the fringe of poplar and 
birch, of the yellow canoes floating on 


the water like autumn leaves. She heard 
the shouts of children frolicking on the 
sand, the laughter of the women sitting 
about the drying moose meat, the murmur 
of the men’s voices as they smoked and 
told of the winter’s hunting. 

It was upon such a scene that she broke 
one wonderful northern evening. Far 
down the calm lake she had caught the 
yelping of a sledge dog, and once the 
shrill ery of a child, as she and her Indian 
canoeman paddled the canoe swiftly 
northward. The sun set amid such colors 
that she paused to regret for an instant 
that the brush rather than the chisel was 
not the instrument of her genius. 

Then, when a mile away, stillness had 
come to the village. She smiled, for she 
knew that some child, as she herself had 
so often done, had caught a glimpse of 
the approaching canoe and quickly spread 
the news. In the dim light not a person 
was to be seen as her craft approached 
the beach, yet she knew that nearly every 
bush screened a pair of watching eyes. 

Jeanne indicated the teepee far to the 
right, and the canoe had hardly touched 
the sand before she was in the arms of 
her mother. 

There was feasting in their teepee that 
night, a babble of voices, jests and laugh- 
ter, and the next morning visits to other 
teepees. 

It was the evening of the second day, 
after the setting of the sun, when she first 
saw him. Alone she had gone out onto the 
lake in her father’s canoe to watch the 
coloring of sky and water. Absorbed in 
the spectacle, she did not hear the click 
of paddle on gunwale until his canoe was 
passing near her on its way to the village. 
Then she looked up and their eyes met. 

“Jeanne!” he cried. “I felt that you 
would come soon.” 

There was an answering light in her 
face. Not all the stoicism in the tribe 
could prevent expression of the joy in 
knowing that the afternoon in the studio 
had not meant the end for him. And then 
the futility of it all returned with fresh- 
ened pain, with a realization of the role 
in which she must continue. 

“How did you get here?” she demand- 
ed incredulously. 

“T followed the meridian you spoke of,” 
he laughed, “until I found a lake called 
Kahshahpiwi. You thought me an idler, 
but physicians had told me I was a victim 
of overwork and had ordered me out of 
the city. I thought I could compromise by 
working half time, but I accomplished 
nothing. I have been here since spring, 
since soon after I left you that afternoon 
in the studio.” 

Their canoes were close together now. 
He reached out and grasped the gunwale 
of her birch. 

“And, Jeanne, I know now, I under- 
stand. Race, color, blood—nothing mat- 
ters, nothing but just you. I thought it 
did that afternoon. But the shock was 
so great. I was dazed. It didn’t last until 
I reached the street. Nothing lasted be- 
fore you, Jeanne. 

“But I knew I must be sure, for your 
sake. As you said, my Indians were 
school-book Indians. I knew so little of 
them I did not recognize one when I saw 














her. I knew I must know your people, 
your parents, that I must make sure, not 
for myself, but for you, so that, when I 
asked you again, you would know that I 
knew what I asked. 

“T think I have succeeded. It was hard 
work at first, getting acquainted. Now I 
think they like me a little, and I have 
learned much. Tell me it is all right.” 

Her face had been turned toward the 
village and she did not look at him when 
he had finished. 

“Jeanne, is it because you don’t love 
me.” 

It is because it cannot be,” she an- 
swered without hesitation. “I did not tell 
you all that afternoon because I thought 
I had told enough. Unconsciously I had 
let you hope where there could be no hope, 
and I have done so again. 

“Until the coming of your people my 
race was happy, honest, industrious ac- 
cording to its standards and needs. Since 
they came, white blood has crept in and 
with it have come all the vices of an older 
civilization, all the sorrows and degrada- 
tion and evil which an old man could teach 
a child. Wherever the white blood showed 
through the dark skin, the Indian has 
gone backward. 

“Some families maintained their pride, 
their traditions, their best instincts, and 
they have remained pure. They are the 
ones who are happiest to-day, though 
even they feel the effects of the white 
man’s greed and injustice and trickery. 
But they still have their pride, they can 
still boast of their pure blood. Of such 
families mine is one. We have never 
known the curse of white blood.” 

Shocked and angered, he released her 
canoe. 

“You mean,” he demanded, “that you 
would be disgraced by marrying me?” 

“T mean that it would be a disgrace to 
my family were I to be the instrument by 
which the long line is broken, a disgrace 
to my people if I added my mite to that 
which has been their greatest curse.” 

But his love was greater than his pride. 

“Don’t you love me, Jeanne?” he plead- 
ed, again grasping her canoe and draw- 
ing nearer. “Don’t you know me well 
enough to know that you could love me?” 

“One of your philosophers said that 
what you call love is only a manifesta- 
tion of an inherent desire on the part of 
the individual to propagate the species. 
If that be true, there can be no love be- 
tween us.” 

She picked up her paddle and pushed 
the canoe away. 

“T am going back to the village now. 
Will you come?” 


Silently smoking his pipe on the beach, 
Nee-sho-tah, bungi ogema, or chief, of 
the little band on Kahshahpiwi, saw the 
two canoes coming toward him in the 
dusk. Older than any of the band knew, 
famed for his wisdom, respected through 
a great district, it had been the chief and 
his influence that had made it possible 
for Gordon Nielson to get behind the 
barrier of reserve which the Indian al- 
ways offers to the strange white man. 
Through the summer an intimacy had 
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sprung up between them, wordless at 
first. But, until he saw the two canoes 
approaching side by side, Nee-sho-tah had 
been in ignorance of the true reason for 
the white man’s coming. 

In his long life the chief had seen many 
wooings. The squaw of his youth still 
cared for his teepee, and he had always 
been interested in the mating of members 
of his band. But in the love-making of 
this young white man he found much that 
troubled him. Jeanne was frank and 
friendly, but she offered no hope. Her 
attitude was rather that of a friend, that 
of one man toward another. She neither 
avoided nor encouraged. And yet, as he 
had sat smoking on the beach one evening, 
he had seen wistfulness in her eyes as 





Silently smoking his pipe on the beach, Nee-sho-ta 
bungi ogema of the little band, saw the tw 
canoes coming toward him in the dusk 


Nielson’s canoe came toward them across 


the water, had seen her face harden as 
with resolve, her body stiffen as though to 
resist attack. 

The bungi ogema was the girl’s never- 
failing source of inspiration. She re- 
spected his wisdom more than that of men 
she had met in the great cities, and from 
him she could always gain fresh courage 
for the struggle for her people. They sat 
side by side on the beach one evening, as 
they often did, talking of the Indian and 
his problem. 

“The white man has made a new 
world,” Nee-sho-tah said. “I have lived a 
long time, and I have seen it from the be- 
ginning. At first I wished to fight but I 


saw that we could never win. Though my 
people went backward, I saw no way to 
help until our young men and our young 
women, such as you, carried the war into 
the white man’s world. You have done 
much. You have shown the white man 
that the Indian is not a beggar, or lazy, 
or without knowledge.” 

He smoked for a few minutes and then 
suddenly exclaimed: 

“You could do much for your people, 
my daughter, by marrying the young man 
who lives in the little white tent.” 

“Nee-sho-tah!” cried Jeanne, springing 
to her feet. Amazement held her speech 
less for a moment, and then she burst 
forth: 

“Have even the old men of my people 
forgotten us? Have the whisky and the 
paltry treaty money and the empty words 
of the white man blinded their eyes to all 
the evil that mixing the blood of our race 
with that of the white man has brought? 
Have they forgotten the lazy, thieving, 
drunken, lying half-breeds that 
about the towns and are held up 
the world as examples of the Indian’s 
shame? Have you forgotten that my 
family has remained pure through all the 
years the white man has come? 
Nee-sho-tah, has your wisdom gone and 
the tongue of a child again entered your 
head?” 

The old man smoked placidly when the 
girl ceased speaking. 

“No man can learn everything, though 
he live many years,” he spoke at last. “No 
man has denounced in our tribe the evil 
of the mixed race so much as I. But you 
cannot mix mouldy flour with the clearest 
water and make good bread. You cannot 
stretch thread in the stoutest frame and 
make a good snowshoe. You cannot cross 
the most gentle dog with the wolf without 
getting a pup that will steal and bite and 
be ugly. 

“We have given the best of our blood, 
and it has been mixed with filthy, 
poisoned water. There are good white 
men. They have never come to our coun- 
try. But, should they come, there is no 
reason why, if there be affection, they 
could not marry our maidens. Such a 
marriage would bring great good to our 
people. They would go out into the white 
man’s world and they and their children 
would show the white man that the In- 
dian is not all bad, that he needs only 
his chance.” 

It was a new thought for her head, a 
stimulant for her heart, and Jeanne did 
not speak when Nee-sho-tah had finished. 
He had made a hole in the barrier that 
faced her, and she was the 
light that shone through. 

“Perhaps you are right,” she whispered 
at last. “I had never thought of it in that 
way.” 

Then her head snapped up proudly 

“But that is something I can never do!” 
she exclaimed. “I will do most anything 
for my people, but my family comes first. 
Their blood has never defiled, and 
I will never be the first to bring shame to 
them. Even though there be a union such 
as that of which you speak, they would 
never understand, they could never hold 
up their heads in the village again.” 


hang 


to all 


since 


dazzled by 


been 
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“My daughter,” the old man replied, “I 
have always known that the Indian lacks 
some things. It is only natural. He has 
been given much, but no man is given 
everything. Did you get your skill from 
your Indian father or your Indian 
mother? Did any Indian ever draw or 
carve anything but rude sketches and 
images? Did any red man ever make a 
picture a Frenchman would call beauti- 
ful? Did you ever ask whence came the 
genius which you have?” 

“Nee-sho-tah!” cried Jeanne. “What 
do you mean?” 

“This my daughter. What I tell you 
no one in this village knows. I would 
not tell did I not believe it to be for 
the best. I have never thought that I 
would tell, until now. What I tell may 
bring pain, but I believe it will bring 
greater happiness. 

“When I was a small boy, many years 
ago, a white man came to our village. 
He was French and not as any other 
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Frenchman I had ever seen. He was hon- 
est and just, and his knowledge was great, 
although he was very young. He married 
one of our people, and they had a son. 
Then the young man was killed in the 
rapids. Soon after the smallpox came, 
and nearly all the band died. The white 
man’s widow and her child went with an- 
other band, and she married and had other 
children. Only I, who was a boy, knew. 
She never told, for she wanted her son to 
be wholly of her people. I have never 
told. But her son was your father’s 
grandfather.” 

Jeanne could only stare at the old chief 
as he refilled his pipe. The traditions, 
the pride, the resolves of a life time were 
tumbling about her, slipping and leaving 
her soul naked. She could not speak be- 
fore Nee-sho-tah began again. 

“That touch of a good white blood has 
done much for our people, has proved 
what I am beginning to believe. Your 


family has been famous among US. Your 
uncle went among the white men and was 
an honor to the Indian. Your brother will 
be a great man. You are doing much in 
a new way. Could any of you have done 
it without the blood of that Frenchman? 
No. He gave to the Indian that which the 
Indian needed. Other white men called 
him Count, and they said he was great 
among his own people, a chief. The young 
man in the little white tent has often 
made me think of the Frenchman, and I 
believe he can do much for us.” 

Nee-sho-tah looked squarely at the girl 
for the first time and saw that hope and 
joy were crowding in to build anew on the 
ruins he had wrought. 

“TJ think I hear his paddle now,” he 
said, rising and turning up the trail to 
his teepee. 

Jeanne stood for a moment irresolute 
and then ran across the sand to the 
water's edge to catch the first glimpse of 
his canoe in the dusk. 


Canadian Women in the Professions 


kK all the women B . 

who have figured in \ 

these articles, no 
matter what their indi- 
vidual struggles, those as a body travel- 
ing the thorniest path have been women 
in professional life. Barred for many 
years from practising medicine at all, 
barred for many more years from even 
entering universities (and once entered 
finding it impossible to take a medical 
course), holding only in isolated instances, 
Chairs in Universities, it would seem that 
Canada is especially discouraging to the 
higher education of women! 

The first woman who braved the storm 
of public feeling and narrow-mindedness 
in the matter of medicine, was Doctor 
Emily Howard Jennings Stowe. She was 
obliged to go to New York to study, but 
went to Toronto after her graduation in 
1867 and practised there. The first woman 
to take a medical degree in Canada was 
Doctor Augusta Stowe Gullen, a daughter 
f Dr. Emily Stowe, who in 1883 gradu- 
ated from Victoria University, Cobourg. 


She was a member of the first staff of 


he Toronto Women’s Medical College. 
ind continued in that work for twenty- 
three years, after which the College ceas- 
ed to exist. The first woman to gradu- 
ate from Queen’s University was Dr. 
Klizabeth Smith, better known to us to 
day as Mrs. Adam Shortt 

The first woman to practise medicine 

the Province of Quebec was Dr. Octavia 
Grace Ritchie, who a few years later 
married Dr. Frank England. The first 
voman to hold a chair in McGill Univer- 
ity was Professor Carrie Matilda Derick. 
\nd we could go on, speaking of pioneers 
through quite a lengthy column. They 
vere born, not made; no woman could 
iave stood the discouragements of those 
early days unless she had been born to 
be a student, a doctor, a professor. Thanks 
have been given them many times in the 
press and in private life, but never can 
1ey be over-appreciated for their energy, 
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their courage and their ambition in blaz- 
ing a trail for the generations which are 
to follow. 

In the Province of Quebec, not many 
miles from St. John, there lies a modest 
little village which is not linked with the 
outer world, by the steel arms of a 
railway, even; the waves of Progress 
seem to have washed it beyond reach, and 
in the furious clash of competition and 
the march of the years, it seems to have 
heen passed by. Yet this little village 
goes about its unhurried business serene- 


ly. It knows it is famous 
in Canadian history twice 
over; once because it is 
the birthplace of the Hon. 
l’'rank Cochrane, and again because it is 
the birthplace of Professor Carrie M. 
Derick. 


I refer, of course, to little Clarence- 


It is settled principally by Dutch and 
U. E. Loyalist stock, and from the latter 
comes Miss Derick. whose very young 
girlhood was spent there, but whose am- 
bitions soon took her to Montreal. Her 
parents were what citizens of the metro- 
polis are pleased to call “country 
people” and fairly well-to-do. Her father 
was a particularly brainy man, and her 
mother a most superior and cultured wo- 
man, which explains the double inheri- 
tance descending to their 
daughter. 

At the Normal School in Montreal she 
took the Prince of Wales medal amongst 
other high honors and upon leaving Mont- 
real returned to her native town to take 
charge of the school there. This, under 
her management was raised from its then 
moderately good standard to the highest 
possible, that of a high school. It was 
under a Government grant, and flourished 
as never before in its history. Miss Derick 
then returned to Montreal and accepted a 


famous 


teacher’s position in the select private 
school known as Butte House, which stood 
upon the present site of the McGill Union. 
A few years after McGill opened its doors 
to women she entered the University, her 
diplomas from the Normal School admit- 
ting her to the second year. She took the 
science course, was the Logan gold medal- 
ist, and graduated in 1890, receiving her 
B.A. at that time, and her M.A. just a 
little later. 

Her first position in McGill was assist- 
ant to Professor Penhallow, in botany. 
Upon his illness she was obliged to take 
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over all his work, including the instruc- 
tion of the first-year“ meds.” 

Miss Derick filled her arduous position 
faithfully and well for something like a 
year. At the death of Professor Pen- 





Miss Carrie M. Derick, Assistant Professor of Botany 


at McGill University 

hallow it was naturally taken for granted 
that this woman who had done his work 
and who had proven herself so eminently 
fitted to do it, would be given his chair. 
Unfortunately, extreme conservation saw 
fit to appoint a man over Miss Derick, 
thus keeping the feminine element as far 
from prominence as possible. ,In a word, 
some obvious hair-splitting was done, and 
she was awarded the assistant professor- 
ship under the formidable title—professor 
of morphological botany. It was supposed, 
I take it, that a healthy mouthful such as 
this, would prove a sop for almost any- 
thing. 

Considering the stand McGill has taken 
against women, it conferred a rare honor 
upon Carrie M. Derick when it included 
her (the first woman to be thus honored) 
amongst the members of its faculty, at all. 
From the viewpoint of justice, it could do 
no less. Quoting one of Miss Derick’s 
intimate friends: 

“What she has got, she has worked for 

and never a woman harder. It is con- 
ceded that she is clever, but even clever- 
ness could not put her where she ought to 
be to-day. Her cleverness is better de- 
fined by the word genius which we are 
told is the infinite capacity for taking 
pains. Where others might arrive at con- 
clusions by intuition, Carrie had to plod 
for them, but where others forgot what 
they had learned, she remembered. For 
years she never took a holiday, spending 
her summers at a Science School— Wood's 
Hole, in Massachusetts. She made a spe- 
cialty of zoology, as she also did at Bonn.” 

The small portion of her days during 
which she is free from the University’s 
demands, is given over to all sorts of 
philanthropic work, more especially to the 
cause of equal suffrage. As a mere ob- 
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server, and not as a confident, I would 
say that Miss Derick’s energetic work 
along these lines may be tempered by per- 
sonal experience resulting from the man- 
ner in which women are discriminated 
against. But even at that, she is never 
bitter. Worse, she is funny, and turns the 
barb of ridicule into the one who has suf- 
ficient temerity to argue with her. Her 
sharpness of wit is a delight to any audi- 
ence; she is most popular in her capacity 
as lecturer, and her deep scientific know- 
ledge is leavened by a sparkling brilliancy 
which always fills her hall. no matter 
whether her subject be biology or the 
rights of women. 

Miss Derick has the keenest sense of 
humor one can imagine. She is not averse 
to practical joking, even, and in passing, 
it might be said that she enjoys a joke on 
herself as well as any. 

Miss Derick was re-elected president of 
the Montreal Suffrage Association this 
past autumn. In speaking upon the pre- 
vailing topic of war and its relation to 
woman’s suffrage, she said: 

“We are fighting against the ‘might is 
right’ ideal of the Teutons; consequently 
after the war I have every reason to hope 
that men will see the humor of their posi- 
tion in regard to women, and that seeing 
what their refusal of equal rights 
amounts to, they will accord us what is 
our due.” 

To repeat—considering how tradition 
has barred women in a sense from the 
freedom of McGill University—it con- 
ferred no small honor by awarding Dr. 
Maude Abbott the curatorship of the 
Pathological Museum although, as one of 
her intimate friends remarked, “To us 
who knew, loved and admired her so tre- 
mendously, we thought that even that was 
not good enough.” 

Maude Elizabeth Abbott was born in 
St. Andrew’s, P.Q., of a distinguished 
family, the late Sir John Abbott being a 
a near relative. Her childhood was more 
or less uneventful but it was universally 
remarked upon her entrance to McGill 
that she had a career. Previous to her en- 
trance there she had obtained a degree in 
medicine at Bishop’s College, Lennox- 
ville. She was the gold medalist for 
general standing in her year and a great 
favorite with both professors and stu- 
dents; rather a rare happening. She was 
very keen in debates and was a member 
of a society for that purpose called the 
Delta Sigma— in honor of the late Donald 
Smith, Lord Strathcona. She spent sev- 
eral years in Zurich and Vienna, and took 
the Edinburgh Triple Qualification, 1897, 
the previous year having started to prac- 
tise medicine in Montreal. 

She was elected to the executive of the 
International Association of Medical 
Museums at Washington. D.C., and, as 
every one knows, was made a fellow in 
pathology at McGill. In 1911 she was 
given the status of lecturer and the degree 
M.D.C.M. She has been an _ untiring 
worker in the establishment of play- 
grounds for the Montreal children, and 
has identified herself with many other 
public-spirited movements. Of her writ- 
ings, too much is known to need mention 
here, but a personal picture will be of in- 
terest. Modest to a fault, a sincere ad- 
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mirer of things beautiful whether they 
be the gloss of a woman’s hair or a drab 
grey specimen floating in spirits, she is 
essentially a feminine professor! “Jolly,” 
says a classmate, “and never too tired to 
enjoy a bit of fun. We used to poke about 
the museums at recess or lunch time and 
Maude always found something funny in 
these excursions. She was greatly re- 
spected by the professors who recognized 
beside a rare ability. the desire to put all 
her energies into something telling. She 
asked a certain professor in her third 
year, to give her outside work, not finding 
the specialized course demanded by Mc- 
Gill sufficiently engrossing! This same 
professor speaks of her at the time of the 
McGill fire, when, to him, the most 
pathetic feature of the calamity was Dr. 
Abbott, whose notes—a laborious collec- 
tion of years—were entirely destroyed. 
She was intrumental in saving many valu- 
ables from the Museum, but her personal 
‘specimens’ were burnt.” 

One of the best known women prac- 
titioners in Western Canada, is Dr. Mary 
Elizabeth Crawford, of Winnipeg. She 
was born in Ottawa, according to Morgan, 
who also tells us that her father was a 
master mariner. Like so many prominent 
Canadians Dr. Crawford comes of Scot- 
tish ancestry and like many another wo- 
man who has made her mark in the world 
she was educated primarily by her 
mother. Her father, by the way, came to 
Ottawa as principal of the Ottawa Pres- 
byterian Ladies’ College, so she should 
have had a rather educational setting. 

She took a kindergarten course and got 
a certificate in this; studied at Trinity 
University and took an M.D. in 1900; was 
appointed house surgeon in the West 
Philadelphia Hospital for Women and 
Children shortly after and following that, 
went to Winnipeg to practise. She is medi- 





cal inspector of schools there and does 
much experimental work for the School 
Soard. Dr. Crawford has time too for 
many outside interests, notably in connec 
tion with the Women’s University Club, 
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of which she was elected president in 19138. 

Perhaps I am safe in saying that there 
is no better known woman practitioner 
than Dr. Helen MacMurchy, of Toronto. 
She is responsible for many departures 
from the old unhygienic management of 
public schools, and has been largely in- 
strumental in arousing the public to a 
sense of .ts obligation in the matter of 
inspection of schools. 

She is the daughter of Archibald Mac- 
Murchy, LL.D., who was principal of the 
Toronto Grammar School for many years, 
and she taught in that same school after 
it became known as the Jarvis Street Col- 
legiate Institute, taking her medical 
course while teaching. After graduating 
at the Toronto University and the Toronto 
Women’s Medical College, she took post 
graduate courses in Philadelphia, and in 
saltimore at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Returning to Toronto, she took up 
general practice but gradually gave her 
especial attention to work along the lines 
of public health, infant mortality and the 
care of the feeble-minded. She was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the Feeble- 
Minded by the Ontario Government in 
1906 and is a member of the International 
Council of School Hygiene, having re- 
ceived this appointment during its Paris 
meeting in 1910. She is a notable lecturer, 
her addresses at the Public Health Con- 
gress being largely attended. She ad- 
dressed the Social Service Congress in 
Ottawa with her usual success. I recol- 
lect that upon the former occasion, the 
speakers preceding Dr. MacMurchy had 
somewhat overstepped the time limit, so 
that the hour for adjourning came while 
she was in the midst of her address. I 
think Dr. Grace Ritchie England occu- 
pied the chair; no matter! Who ever it 
was, the chairman put it to the audience— 
should the lecture be discontinued, or 
would those present sacrifice part of their 
lunch and recreation hour? There was a 
unanimous vote for the latter, and Dr. 
MacMurchy proceeded. 

Another public-spirited woman whose 
activities lay now outside her chosen pro- 
fession, is Mrs. Adam Shortt. 

She was born a Smith, but then, there 
are Smiths and Smiths. She lived in the 
picturesque little town of Winona, On- 
tario, not far from Hamilton, and she at- 
tended school, first in her home town and 
then at the Hamilton Collegiate Institute. 
A little later, she passed into the Royal 
Medical College, which was affiliated with 
Queen’s University, Kingston, and she re- 
ceived her degree in 1884. 

I am not sure that like the child in H. G. 
Wells, “The History of Mr. Polly,’ Dr 
Elizabeth Smith looked upon the carving 
of a victim’s liver, with any particular 
relish. Her motive in becoming a physi- 
cian was a nobler, a larger one—she want- 
ed to help other women to master the ex- 
ceeding difficulties in making for them- 
selves a profession which twenty-five 
years ago, was not looked upon with the 
tolerance, the favor which it 





is accorded 


now. As Mrs. Shortt, herself, says, there 
should never have been any reason for 
the separating of medical colleges—one 


for men. and one for women-——had not the 
men, and often the lecturers, deliberately 
tried to make the course as trying, as dis- 
agreeable and as offensive to the women 
students as possible. She supported, 
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therefore. heart and soul, the cause by 
which a separate course for women was 
inaugurated at Kingston. She herself lec- 
tured on medical jurisprudence and sani- 
tary science, in the Women’s Medical Col- 
lege and threw herself, with utmost ener- 
gy, into the life of the students there. 
This was after several years of practis- 
ing her profession in Hamilton, and her 
marriage to Professor Adam Shortt, then 
a member of the faculty at Queen’s. 

If you can imagine a friend whose sym- 
pathy in all puzzling problems was ready 
and spontaneous, not only that, but whose 
practical advice and influence, meant 
much to the young collegian, if you can 
imagine a woman whose doors were open 
week in and week out to all student callers 
whose welcome was assured, if you can 
imagine a woman whose life was so bound 
up in that of the University that no re- 
ceptions, debates, entertainments or dis- 
cussions were complete without her, you 
have a picture of Mrs. Shortt during the 
years she lived in Kingston. Beside, she 


was the president of the Y.W.C.A., and 





of the Musical Club, as well as the Queen’s 
Alumnae Association. 

Rather than bewilder the reader by a 
list of the various offices held by Mrs. 
Shortt, I will write a few words concern- 
ing the character of this splendidly patri- 
otic woman, as seen by an outsider. 

It is after some thought that the word 
marvelous is used to describe her powers 
of organization, more especially in regard 
to her own work than that of the numer- 
ous bodies with which she is connected. 
During the years she was in Kingston, 
when her children were small, she 
arranged her days so that every necessary 
thing was accomplished. She did not ne- 
glect her children, nor did she gloss over 
what she considered her outside work. 
Further, she attended to the ills which 
flesh is heir to in her family, and safely 
brought them through the mumps, measles 
and all the other diseases contracted by 
the growing child. When she moved to 


Ottawa and was urged to associate her- 
self with so many reform institutions, she 
almost invariably gave her services and 
her thought, still finding time, in some 
mysterious way to accomplish the most 
ordinary household duties, such as are 
usually discarded by the busy woman, and 
left to the care of a domestic. She believes 
that women should be competent house- 
keepers, makes many delicious dishes for 
her table, not spasmodically, but regular- 
ly, takes care of her own room, does in- 
numerable irksome jobs, before setting 
out on her daily round of ‘meetings’ and 
returns often fagged in body but indomi- 
table in spirit. 

“What about the telephone?” asked 
some unbeliever. “One can’t accomplish 
things and answer the phone at the same 
time.” 

It is strange but true, that if Mrs. 
Shortt is in the house, she never refuses 
to answer the clamorous demands of cur 
mixed blessing, the phone. She never ap- 
pears to hurry the speaker. She is rarely 
late. 

Why the cake does not burn, the pastry 
get tough, or the eggs fall flat, I am un- 
able to tell you—they just don’t. That’s 
all! 

She is not a great reader; she has no 
time. She is not a great writer, nor a 
speaker, but when she does speak, every 
one listens and learns. Her patience and 
good nature are never-failing. As chil- 
dren, her family say thet first and fore- 
most she was “Mother,” and never shooed 
them away or sh-h-ed them into unnatural 
quiet because she was planning some 
work. When did she do it? After other 
folk had gone to sleep, for Mrs. Shortt is 
one of the people who can get along with 
but a few hours of slumber. 

“Often,” she said, “in the early part of 
the night I lie awake and plan a paper, 
then, when it is late and every one else is 
asleep, I get up and write it.” 


Small Bank Notes Issued in 
France and England 

N order to meet the financial crisis 

caused by the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, both Great Britain and France 
have made large issues of emergency cur- 
rency which is now in general circulation. 
In each instance paper money of much 
smaller denominations than that previous- 
ly in existence in the two countries, has 
been introduced. Heretofore the five- 
pound note issued by the Bank of England 
was the smallest bill put out by the British 
Government. Recently, however, a one- 
pound note, equivalent to about $5 in Can- 
adian money, has made its appearance. 
The Bank of France, on the other hand, 
regularly issued nothing smaller than a 
20-frane note, which in our money repre- 
sents $4. At the opening of the war a 
five-frane bill was placed in circulation 
by that institution, while shortly after- 
ward a two-frane note was placed in cir- 
culation by the town of St. Quentin. After 
the Germans had passed through Eper- 
nay, France, and taken most of the avail- 
able money with them, the mayor of that 
place authorized the issue of notes in 
denominations as small as 25 and 50 
centimes, or five and ten cents. 
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IRST of all 

the setting 

of this sketch 
is London, Old 
London that is so 
often the setting 
of so many 
sketches. More- 
over, it is a thea- 
tre, also very na- 
tural. Every 
sketch is set in 
some sort of thea- 
tre, though the 
safety curtain 
may not always 
be of asbestos. 
Very often, there 
is no safety cur- 
tain at all. Then 
the scene is likely 
to go wrong at 
some time or 
other. 

The theatre of 
which the sketch 
speaks is the 
Shaftesbury. 

It was a hot day 
in September, The 
theatre was filled 
to overflowing. 








must needs have 
to do with the 
theatrical member 


of the illustrious 
trio. 

Lena Ashwell 
was in her best 
possible form; 
yea, in her best 


money - raising 
form. She pointed 
out very diplo- 
matically that wo- 
men in the great 
crisis of war were 
all prepared to 
stand together, no 
matter what their 
opinions might be. 
A most remark- 
able thing for her 
to point out in 
London, be it said. 
For London, at 
that time was full 
of ’gists and 
’gettes, and Peths 
and Panks, and 
all the rest of the 
great throng of 
equal right seek- 
whether 





ers, 





3ut it was not an 
audience which 
would gladden the 
financial soul of any manager. For not 
one of the twelve or thirteen hundred of 
the fashionable assemblage had paid a 
shilling’s entrance fee. Even the five- 
guinea boxes were occupied without any 
expenditure. It was a wonderful audience. 

As is usual at afternoon performances, 
the audience consisted for the most part 
of women. Of course there were some men 
there, just as there are always some men 
everywhere, even at a matinee. No one 
ever attempted to tell the reason why. 

The chief performers were to be the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. Pethwick 
Lawrence, the great leader of things 
equal, and Lena Ashwell, the brilliant 
actress from Canada. 

Now perhaps the reason for the com- 
plimentary theatre becomes more appar- 
ent. It was war time and there were sev- 
eral problems to be solved. Naturally, in 
war time, everyone rushed to the solution 
of every problem, and, be it said that 
everyone offers a different solution from 
everyone else. And for the same problem 
too. But that is recognized as the legiti- 
mate way of solving every problem. 

The meeting really was of the Women’s 
Emergency Corps, which in plain English 
means “a body of women which aims to get 
employment for women out of work, and 
to train many of them to take the places 
of men who have been called to the front,” 

It would, undoubtedly, be of great inter- 
est to know how the Duchess of Marl- 
borough was dressed, and whether Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence was as militant as 
usual. But such interesting and instruc- 
tive details must be eliminated. For this 
sketch being essentially a theatrical one 
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bomb-throwing or 
not. 

Her speech had 
excellent results. For when the time came 
for each one of the vast audience to leave 
the theatre and seek out her favorite tea 
room—thus carrying out the English slo- 
gan of “Business as Usual’—there were 
hundreds of pounds in gold and promises 
in the official coffers of the Women’s 
Emergency Corps. 

It just goes to show the 
success which has always at- 
tended Lena Ashwell in 
whatever line of work she 
has been engaged. From the 
time when she practised her 
first scale in Toronto to the 
moment when she found her- 
self face to face with Ellen 
Terry, who was going to 
give her a candid criticism 
of her elocutionary abilities, 
it seemed that she walked 
side by side with Luck. 

It is a strange thing, luck. 
It usually chooses as its as- 
sociates those whose com- 
modity of gifts include 
brains. So it was not so very 
unnatural that Lena Ash- 
well, from her earliest and 
most eccentric youth, should 
have been associated with it. 

Being the daughter of a 


ot Lena Ashwell 


clergyman naturally her 
tastes turned to the stage. 
But not until she had re- i, 


ceived Ellen Terry's verdict 
of her talents. 

For she started out to study music, not 
as most girls study it, as a sort of pleasing 
occupation for themselves and bane to all 
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their friends, but as a conscientious stu 
dent, who is determined to advance beyond 
the drawing-room stage of achievements. 

That is how she happened to go straight 
to Switzerland from her Toronto home 
That is how, later she went to London. to 
the Royal Academy of Music. That is how 
she practised scales until her fingers 
ached and read all sorts of exercises until 
her head swam. It is a well-known fact 
that one must experience the sensation of 
a swimming head before one can taste of 
the nectar of success. 

Then, one day, something induced he 
to change her mind. It is not necessary 
to go into detail explaining just what ir 
duced her to make this change. Anyhow, 
such explanation would be impossible. A 
change of woman’s mind is just as natura] 
as an epidemic of measles. 

At any rate she changed it and, acting 
upon the advice of such a wise counsellor 
as Ellen Terry, she changed it for good 


and all. Of late. Miss Ashwell had been 
given to reciting. Every girl loves to re 
cite. Every girl, in her teens, imagines 


that some day she will be the 
Juliet the world has ever known. 
When she learned Ellen Terry’s verdict 
of her ability, she was not long in seek- 
ing an engagement. 
But perhaps it would be well to say that 


greatest 


the most important engagement she re- 
ceived just then was not altogether of her 
own seeking, It sometimes happens so. It 
was with Arthur Playfair, an actor of 
some repute; and it ended in marriage. 

Next to that, her most important initial 
engagement was at the Grand, Islington. 
in a play called “The Pharisee.” 

Now, if had Islington, 


you 


ever seen 





and knew just where it was in London, 
you would understand better, the signifi- 
cance of this engagement. Suffice it to say 
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that one does not think of Islington when 
one thinks of art. 

However, every artist must have a start 
of some sort, even a theatrical one, and, 
after all, Emerson has left us the comfort- 
ing message that even a worm to attain 
the dignified stage of man, must mount up 
through every spire of existence. 

The sojourn in Islington was fortunate- 
3ut it is doubt- 


succeeding engagement could be 


ly, not of long duration. 
ful if it 
called an improvement upon conditions. 
Naturally, everyone realizes that in all 
there All 


And whether 


of England, is only one city. 


else are “of the province ” eg 


move from the one city, even though it 
may have been from an undesirable part 


of the city, could be 
idered as a stepping stone to greater 
very doubtful. Very 


into the provinces, 
achievements is 
doubtful indeed. 

But the provincial folk must be amused. 
them except from Lon- 
behooves the actor, now and 
out of his pleasant sur- 
roundings in town and make the rounds 
of the unpleasant the 
provinces, lest the provincial audiences 
stagnate from ennui. And most especially 
does it behoove him, if his box office re- 
turns are not so great as they once were. 
For even London may become “fed up” 
with a favorite 

George Alexander—now Sir George— 
was the favorite who took a little jaunt 
out into the provinces, just then, and 
Lena Ashwell went too. The play was 
Oscar Wilde’s “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 
The play which, by the way, has given 
Margaret Anglin such a good opportunity 
of reclaiming some of the money she spent 
in launching her clever Shakespearean 
productions. 

They trotted around the country for a 
while, inducing audiences to laugh at sub- 
tleties they did not understand, then re- 
turned to London. 

Miss Ashwell’s contract with George 
Alexander unfortunately did not mention 
an engagement in town. It is a wise actor 
who knows when to choose his city com- 
panies. He cannot afford to take a chance 
new name. His fashionable follow- 
ing might not approve. And when a fash- 
ionable following does not approve, what 
is to become of the popular favorite’s 
clubs and motor cars suite of 
chambers? 

At any rate, Miss Ashwell found an en- 
gagement with Arthur Dacre and Amy 
Roselle in a_ play “Man and 
Woman.” 


And how 
don? 


then, to 


amuse 
So it 


move 


theatres in 


more 


ona 


and 


called 


She did some splendid work in this play, 
Ellen Terry’s prophecy was beginning to 
prove its worth. Miss Ashwell was show- 
ing the theatrical world of what stuff her 
Thespian substance was composed. 


lor she had been noticed, and by such 
a personage as Sir Henry Irving. And 


noticed to 


uch an extent that she received 


a message, one day, to come over to the 
Lyceum and have a talk with him. 

She went. Of course she went. And she 
came away hugging great joy and a 


signed contract The joy was for jubi- 
lation at her 


Success, 


The contract was 
for an appearance with Sir Henry at the 
I “King Arthur.” 

The engagement did not end with her 


Lye um i! 
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performance in “King Arthur” either. 
Before she left the Lyceum, in 1898, she 
had appeared in “Richard III.” and as 
“Elaine.” 

Then it was time for a change. She 
went to the Princess Theatre, and 
appeared in “The Crystal Globe.” 

Whether such an orb could not with- 
stand the vicissitudes of more than one 
season, the records do not tell, but the 
next year found her back at the Lyceum 
with Wilson Barrett, in two plays. “Man 
and His Makers” and “Wheels Within 
Wheels.” 

Needless to say, her art was becoming 
People began to 
speak of her as one of the brilliant ar- 
rivals. To be a brilliant arrival, one must 
appeal to a brilliant few. To be a popular 


ovel 


broader, each season. 


Lena Ash- 


Above: 
well as Beatrice 
Below As 


Kleschna, one of her 


Leat 


best-known roles 


favorite—well, that is quite another mat- 
ter. I have seen dozens of people, in a 
drizzling London rain, jostling and crowd- 
ing each other in the endeavor to catch a 
glimpse of Gaby Deslys as she stepped 
the pavement into her motor car. 
So doth popularity and bizarre advertis- 
ing make of the mob a puppet. 

But we were speaking of the legitimate 
in stage tactics. 

In 1900 Miss Ashwell created some 
memorable principal characters. In “Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence,” “Chance, The Idol” and 
“The Mummy and the Humming Bird.” 
All these plays were produced at Wynd- 
ham’s. 

It was just about that time that Irving 
produced his memorable “Dante” at 
Drury Lane. It was a great undertaking. 


from 











Usually, in great undertakings of this na- 
ture, it is necessary for every part to be 
acted by the best and most appropriately 
equipped actor possible. Thus, Sir Henry 
looked about him to find such talent. It is 
not unnatural that he should have chosen 
Miss Ashwell for the leading female role. 
Her gradual ascent up the elusive ladden 
had not escaped even so stern and exact- 
ing a critic as Irving. 

Her next engagement was with Bee 
bohm Tree at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
With him she appeared in two notable 
plays. one “Resurrection,” by Tolstoi, the 
other, “The Darling of the Gods,” im- 
mortalized in America by Blanche Bates. 

Miss Ashwell was fast making an envi- 
able reputation for herself in England. 
Every player, however, after building up 
an extensive repertoire, desires to be 
known by one particular bit of work. The 
specialist idea of things has crept into 
the theatre, just as it has with the kitchen. 

A good general cook desires to be known 
by the excellence of her salads or pastry. 
So doth a player, well balanced in all he: 
parts—theatrical parts—desire to be 
known by a brilliant performance which 
will make all the others seem trivial. The 
eternal “stepping stones to higher things.” 
Critics differ as to Lena Ashwell’s great- 
est achievement. They are undecided as 
to whether her “Leah Kleschna,” pro- 
duced in 1904 at Wyndham’s, the year 
after she had appeared with Irving or 
“The Shulamite.” produced in 1906 at the 
Savoy, should be given first place. 

It is natural to suppose that Miss Ash- 
well herself considered the latter play the 
best she had ever done. For, during the 
autumn of the same year, she took it to 
America and there repeated her London 
success. 

She anxious to have the candid 
opinion of her own land. And she soon had 
it. And a very gratifying opinion it was, 
repaying her, in every way for the ven- 
ture to her own country. 


Was 


Before leaving England, however, Miss 

Ashwell made certain that her efforts in 
America would not be without reward, 
even if “The Shulamite” failed to attract. 
One can never be sure of one’s audiences. 
and very often an American audience has 
dissimilar tastes to an English. So she 
brought a company well rehearsed in 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” one of her earlier 
successes, 
It was not necessary for her to pro- 
duce this play from the standpoint of im- 
mediate Nevertheless, she did 
produce it, and with no ill results. How- 
ever, her venture will always be remem- 
bered for her brilliant 
“The Shulamite.”’ 


Success. 


performance in 


And Canada had the opportunity of 
seeing another of her daughters high o1 
the road to fame. And Canada received 
her as one who has peeped through the 
magic portals of success, Great was the 
féting of the clever woman. 

The sriccess of her American tour made 
her even more ambitious, and on her re- 
turn to England, the following year, she 
secured a lease of the Great Queen Street 
Theatre, which she opened under the name 
of the Kingsway. 
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Halt a Year of World War 


a) Frank H. Simonds in American Revie w of Re vieu 8. 


‘IX months after the outbreak of the 
‘J world war the outstanding fact was 
that peace seemed as distant, almost more 
distant than it did in September. Yet if 
the close of the conflict remained still a 
subject for speculation, it was now plain 
that the issue had determined in 
September and that all that had happened 
since the Battle of the Marne had in fact 
been the natural consequence of one more 
decisive battle of the world. On fields and 
hills but little distant from the plain 
where Roman civilization turned back 
Attila, the German bid for world su- 
premacy, the Kaiser’s chance to play 
Napoleon were abolished. 

In the opening month of the war there 
was a chance, a real chance that Germany 
might destroy France before Russia was 
up, force Russia to make terms before 
England was ready and then, master of 
the Continent as the France of Na- 
poleon renew the duel with the British 
Empire that France had abandoned 
precisely a century before. After 
the Battle of the Marne the chance 
had vanished. Week by week, month 
by month, Russian, British, French 
military power developed, increased. 
On January 20, Germany held less 
of France than on September 1; 
instead of a 100,000 British troops, 
the advance guard of a fresh mil- 
lion were already in Flanders; 
French troops were breaking out in 
Alsace. 

In the period between the Battle 
of the Marne and January, 1915, 
Germany made three great cam- 
paigns. On the Yser the very flower 
of her troops had gone down under 
the eyes of the Kaiser in a frantic 
attempt to gain the French coast 
cities, to grasp the eastern shore of 
the Straits of Dover, to get within 
reach of the hated Englishman’s 
home. A first attempt to seize War- 
saw, to crush Russia, France being 
indestructible, had failed before the 
Polish capital. A second offensive 
into Poland, after great victories 
and terrible loses had come to a halt 
before the Bzura. 

Six months after war had begun Ger- 
many was still faced by three great na- 
tions, their military force wholly un- 
shaken, their armies still gaining in num- 


been 


bers, their deficiencies in artillery, in ma- 
chinery all but made good. Such advant- 
age as her her, 
the credit balance in her favor was now 
exhausted. 

In the same period her Austrian ally 
had three times been beaten almost to her 
knees by Russian victories, was now fac- 
ing an invasion across the Carpathians 
into Hungary. Twice, too, the Hapsburg 
Emperor had seen splendid armies igno- 
miniously routed, destroyed by the hated 
Serbs, who in their turn were preparing 
to flow over the Danube into Hungary. 

Around the world the German hopes 


preparedness had given 


had equally proven vain. The Turk had 
suffered disaster, the Holy War had fallen 
to empty nothing, the South African revo- 
lution had flickered out as an abortive re- 
volt, with no other permanent consequence 
tnar 


to insure the loss of German South- 


west Africa. In Asia her colony had dis- 
appeared into Japanese hands, in the Pa- 
cific her islands were lost irrevocably, in 
Africa her remaining colonies were being 





lowly but steadily consumed by her ene 
mies as one eats an artichoke, leaf by leaf. 

To balance this, Germans could still 
point to conquered lands and provinces. 
In Poland, in Flanders, in Champagne her 
lines held, her counter-attacks regained 
lost trenches regularly. In Alsace, along 
the Aisne, in Artois and Belgium, Anglo- 
French attacks, ambitious offensive, 
speedily beaten down. East and west Get 
many was still a match for her enemies, 
but east and west the moment for victory 
had passed irrevocably passed, east and 


were 


west German operations more and more 
tended toward the defensive What 
Gettysburg had been to the South, the 


Marne was now proving to have been to 
Germany. Nowhere in January was there 
the slightest sign of new promise for Get 
man victory and what was true in Janu 
ary had been true in the earlier months. 

Half a year of war had given history 
one more decisive battle, for Europe cor 
ceivably the greatest in permanent meat 
ing since Waterloo. In that battle it had 
been decided that Europe should still be 
European and not Prussian. At the 
Marne, France had saved herself 
and Europe; after the Marne the 
problem was how long it would take 
Europe to conquer Germany, and ir 
January it was unmistakable that 
as yet Europe had made no pro- 
gress 

It was natural then, in the sixth 
month, the war having fallen to a 
complete deadlock in Poland as in 
Champagne, that the whole world 
should consider the possibility of 
peace. weigh the prospects of end- 
ing battles, murderous but inde- 
cisive, by an arrangement honorable 
to all. Yet, this done, it was only 
less plain that the fact that there 
could be no immediate military de 
cision, that any other solution was 
indiscoverable. 

The was simple. 
France, who had suffered 
the allies, that is of the greater na 
tions, peace without Alsace was 
thinkable. More than this, for forty 
years the French people had lived 
under the shadow of German attack. 
Peace now restored it would still be 
a menace; but, France, having done 
her Russia and England 
now the field ir 

trength, the hour of French peril 


I or 


most of 


reaso! 


ur 


part and 


coming on new 


was passed. Could her allies, with her 
own help crush Germany completely 
there would be for France the promise 


of at least a generation of security, time 












to build up her great colonial empire, 
organize her native armies, thus restore 
the balance between her population and 
Germany’s. For France, the real promise 
for peace was found in war. 

As for Russia, all her Czars had 
dreamed of for centuries was in sight, 
Constantinople, the destruction of Turkey, 
of Austria, with the resulting Russian 
hegemony over ali the Slavs, over the 
Balkans, the mastery of the Continent, all 
these were assured if Germany could be 
crushed, all these were in jeopardy if Ger- 
many should escape now by premature 
peace. England and France were now 
fighting to make the Czar master in the 
Near East, such aid could hardly be had 
again, but, Germany crushed, who could 
veto Russia’s will in Europe, in Asia 
Minor, at the Golden Horn and on the 
3altic? 

For England peace that spared the Ger- 
man fleet, restored those German colonies, 
which had been used as the bases for Ger- 
man attacks and intrigue in South Africa, 
in East Africa, would be intolerable. Nor 
could Britain sheathe her sword until Ger- 
man supremacy in Islam, in Constanti- 
nople, which had struck at King George’s 
millions of Mohammedan subjects in 
India and Egypt, had been ended. 

For all her foes, the crushing of Ger- 
many was patently more profitable than 
peace on any but their own terms. For 
Germany, still the conqueror in Belgium, 
in northern France, in western Poland, 
still unbeaten in the field, indeed superior 
in achievement, it was impossible to lay 
down her arms, surrender her provinces, 
her fleet, her great hopes, her splendid 
dreams, her legitimate rights in some 
cases, in advance of actual defeat. For 
her, too, peace on any terms obtainable 
was certain to be expensive beyond any- 
thing but the consequences of complete 
disaster. 

Austria, Belgium, Servia might long for 
peace on any reasonable terms, but Eng- 
land, France. Russia, they, at last had 
Germany within their power. not immedi- 
ately, but ultimately. In all respects, 
January conditions resembled the situ- 
ation when Europe marched against Na- 
poleon still unconquered in 1813, but at 
last conquerable. So, six months after the 
first declaration of war, the prospect of 
peace was slight, a war not of strategy 
but attrition, a war such as Grant waged 
against the Confederacy from the Rapi- 
dan to Appomattox seemed ineluctable. 

Since a war of attrition seemed inevi- 
table the natural inquiry was in January: 
How long will it take to reach exhaustion? 
Again, since it was now clear that Aus- 
trian resources were fast failing and new 
drafts were being made upon German 
armies to defend Hungary as well as Cra- 
cow. the real problem became: How long 
can Germany continue to meet 
Russia and England with equal or suf- 


France, 


cient numbers to prolong the war? 


Early in the war Lord Kitchener had 
said that the struggle might last three 
years. What seemed a mere rough esti- 
mate becomes far more significant ex- 


amined by the few statistics yet available, 
which show the wastage of war. 

Thus it seems fair to estimate that Ger- 
many has now in the field 3,000,000 men, 
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France 2,000,000, Austria 1,000,000, Rus- 
sia, 3,000,000. England at no distant date 
will have 1,000,000 on the Continent. 
Servia and Belgium may be reckoned to 
have 250,000. 

Now as far as Russia is concerned her 
supply of men is for any ordinary calcula- 
tion inexhaustible. That she can keep her 
European force at 3,000,000 for three 
years, despite battle losses is hardly de- 
batable. As to England, her ability to 
maintain an army of 1,000,000 on the 
Continent indefinitely and despite losses is 
equally to be accepted. It is different with 
France. Her available military popula- 
tion may be reckoned at 4,000,000. Of this 
she has already lost 1,000,000 by death, 
capture, disease or wounds. Half of this 
number may be reckoned as permanently 
lost. At this rate, France will be reduced 
at the opening of the third year of war to 
2,000,000. With her allies she will then 
have 6,000,000 men. But her losses in this 
year cannot be made good, save by the 
new class coming to the colors in 1917 and 
levies from her colonies. 

Now Germany may be reckoned to have 
had 6,000,000 men available for service in 
July, 1914; 600,000 more will be supplied 
by the combined classes of 1916 and 1917. 
German losses in the first six months may 





be estimated at 1,800,000. At this rate, 
1,800,000 will be removed permanently 
from the German lines in each of the first 
two years of war. Thus, at the opening 
of the third, Germany will still have 
3,000,000 men to draw on. But her losses 
thereafter will be definite, because she 
will have exhausted her reserve. As to 
Austria, she has lost more than 1,000,000 
already in her many disasters. She may 
still have 1,000,000 in the field, but a year 
hence, two years hence, she can hope for 
no more and her resources, too, will be 
completely exhausted. 

Thus, as the third year of the war opens 
not more than 4,000,000 Austro-Germans, 
the last line, will confront 6,000,000 Rus- 
sians, British, and French, helped by some 
hundreds of thousands of Slavs and Bel- 
gians, behind whom will stand Russian 
and British reserves of at least 4,000,000. 
This means, with every discount for the 
roughness of the estimate, that sometime 
in the third year, while Russia and 
Britain are still able to keep their armies 
at their present point, Austro-German 
forces will begin to decline rapidly and a 
tremendous advantage of numbers will be- 
long to the enemies of Germany. Such is 
the statement of what may be called the 
mathematics of murder. 


The Ditch 


Dy Harold if Shepstone, in the Windsor Vaqazine. 


I T is no exaggeration to say that one of 
the most vulnerable points of the great 
British Empire is the Suez Canal, that 
wonderful artificial waterway that con- 
nects the Mediterranean with the Red 
Sea, and, incidentally, severs the two con- 
tinents of Africa and Asia. It is the great 
highway to India and the East, and its 
value to the Empire, both commercially 
and strategically, is acknowledged by 
statesmen and military critics alike. 

Its vulnerability was strikingly empha- 
sized on the rupture with Turkey, when 
that country concentrated on the Turco- 
Egyptian frontier a large force of troops, 
thus threatening to seize the canal and 
invade Egypt. 

The stretch of ground between the canal 
and the Turkish frontier is appropriately 
known as the Desert of Tih, or the Desert 
of Sin, and is a dreary, bleak, and water- 
less wilderness, about 120 miles wide. It 
is only crossed by a couple of ancient cara- 
van routes, one running to Palestine by 
skirting the Mediterranean coast, and the 
other to the Sinai Peninsula, also by way 
of the coast. For an army to cross this 
desert successfully a number of camels 
would be needed. For this reason, no 
doubt, the Turks induced the discontented 
Bedouins of Southern Palestine to join 
them in their attack on Egypt, on the 
promise, probably, of certain concessions 
or privileges. For them the desert has 
no terrors, and they are also born fighters. 

An attack upon the canal, then, could 
only come from the desert, and that Tur- 
key could. if she desired, throw a large 
force on the Egyptian frontier here there 
is no denying, mainly through the work of 
the Germans in linking up her cities with 





railways. On the Baghdad line alone Ger- 
many has already sunk over £10,000,000. 
This money has been advanced by Ger- 
man banks on security given by the Otto- 
man Government. Indeed, few realize to 
what extent Turkey is in Germany’s debt; 
hence the Teutonic influence at the Porte. 

Although the Egyptian Government 
and the Suez Canal authorities have al- 
ways realized the possibility of attack 
upon their waterway from Turkey over 
the Egyptian-Palestine frontier, no steps 
have been taken to frustrate it in the way 
of specially designed forts. Rather it has 
been contended that the desert is the 
canal’s greatest protection. A few de- 
stroyers, with the assistance of the garri- 
son at Cairo, should be sufficient, it is 
argued. to defeat any attack made upon it 
from this quarter. 

The possibility of any heavy guns be- 
ing dragged across the desert is regarded 
as very remote, and what artillery the 
Turks and Bedouins managed to bring up 
would be outranged and outclassed by the 
guns of the British and French warships, 
while, if the recognized caravan routes 
were followed, the invaders would be 
liable to be shelled from the warships off 
the coast. 

Still, the need of adequately protecting 
the canal from the dangers of assault is 
obvious. 

The canal has reduced the distance be- 
tween India and Western Europe from 
11,379 to 7,628 miles, thereby effecting a 
saving of at least ten to twelve days in 
the journey. 

The channel owes its inception to the 
energies of that wonderful engineer, M. 
de Lesseps. To ascertain whether such 




















a scheme was possible, the engineer be- 
took himself to the wilderness, and dwelt 
there for four years, making observations 
and borings all along the course of the 
future canal. Sixty camels were needed to 
carry the fresh water, stores, and equip- 
ment of the little party of engineers, who 
for months at a time were completely cut 
off from the outside world, tramping the 
lonely desert, quietly but painstakingly 
carrying out their surveys. 

One of the first things M. de Lesseps 
ascertained was the fact that the level of 
the two seas was the same, and that there 
would be no danger of an inundation. A 
sojourn of a whole year on the shores of 
Lake Menzaleh satisfied him that a secure 
harbor could be constructed there. Patient 
watching, and repeated scientific experi- 
ments, proved that the sand of the desert 
did not accumulate, as was commonly 
believed; and borings made at nineteen 
separate points between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, showed the soil of the 
isthmus to be firm and fixed, and 
therefore not liable to become 
slimy, as the opponents of the un- 
dertaking had predicted. 

In the isthmus there are a num- 
ber of lakes, and M. de Lesseps 
boldly decided to run his canal 
through them or into them. Before 
the canal was cut, however, many 
of them were virtually dried-up 
depressions which have now be- 
come lakes of considerable size. In 
all, the canal passes through five— 
Lake Menzaleh, Lake Ballah, Lake 
Timsah and the Great and Small 
Bitter Lakes. The canal track in 
these lakes has an aggregate 
length of twenty-seven miles, the 
total length of the waterway, from 
Port Said, on the Mediterranean, 
to Suez, on the Red Sea, being 
100 miles. 

Before much excavation work 
could be carried out along the 
route of the proposed waterway 
the engineers had practically to 
build Port Said. No materials 
could be collected nor workshops 
erected here until a channel had 
been dug through the bare sand 
and docks constructed in which 
large ships could enter with their 
cargoes of stores. It was further 
necessary to build a vast break- 
water, for the twofold purpose of 
keeping the mud out of the canal 
and enabling vessels to approach the 
mouth of the waterway with safety, even 
in rough weather. 

This breakwater is one of the striking 
features of the port. The western pier 
runs out to a distance of more than a 
miles, and is 1,500 yards distant from the 
eastern pier—an are about 1,100 yards in 
length. 

From Port Said the canal crosses about 
twenty miles of Lake Menzaleh, in which 
it is over 300 feet wide at the surface. 
Twenty-two miles further on, it reaches 
Lake Timsah, by means of a cut dug 
through the ground to a depth varying 
from thirty to eighty feet. Lake Timsah 
itself is three miles long, and at this point 
the flourishing town of Ismailia, where 
many of the employees of the company 
reside, has taken the place of a former 
small Arab village. To Lake Timsah a 
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fresh-water canal was made from the Nile, 
to supply the population engaged on the 
line of the maritime waterway. When 
this canal was completed a great saving of 
expense was effected, as the cost of bring- 
ing fresh water from the Nile for the 
workmen had been very excessive. 

The work from Lake Timsah to the 
edge of the Bitter Lakes was very heavy. 
Briefiy, cuttings had to be made for sixty- 
six miles of the course, while fourteen 
miles of the bed were dredged through the 
lakes, leaving but eight miles requiring 
no works of any kind. The Khedive sup- 
plied an army of fellaheen, 30,000 strong, 
for the heavier and more laborious parts 
of the work. After they had been engaged 
for some time, they were suddenly with- 
drawn by instructions of the authorities 
at Cairo. These men were forced laborers. 
They had been sent to work on the canal 
by the orders of the Khedive, much 
against their own wishes. 

It looked as if the sudden withdrawal of 


“ont sY iP (T'S A THE 
WE SHALL SAME TO HIS 
/ JOLLY WELL GET \/ MAJEESTY 1I’D 
THE VICTORIA MUCKLE RATHER 
CROSS FOR Ge nein THE 
THIS Y'KNOW, He 


EITHER WOULD BE APPRECIATED 
labor would wreck the whole scheme. The 
engineers, however, were equal to the 
emergency. They hired as many fellahs as 
they could, and superseded manual labor 
to a large extent by ordering powerful 
dredging machines and elevators of 
colossal dimensions. 

The quantity of material removed by 
these gigantic excavators was 2,763,000 
cubic yards a month. In all, 80,000,000 
cubic yards of sand, earth, and rock were 
excavated before the canal was com- 
pleted! 

The last barrier was pierced on August 
15th, 1869, almost exactly ten years from 
the date of commencing the work, and on 
November 17th following, the waterway 
was opened for traffic. The enterprise had 
demanded an outlay of £17,000,000—more 
than double the original estimate of the 
cost. 
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M. de Lesseps was sanguine enough to 
estimate that the tonnage of the ships 
passing through the waterway would be 
three millions in the first year, and prob- 
ably twice as much during the second 
year. As a matter of fact, only 491 vessels 
used the canal during the first year, repre- 
senting an aggregate tonnage of 436.618, 
and the channel was seven years old be- 
fore the three million mark was reached. 
In 1913 no fewer than 5,085 ships passed 
through the canal. They represented an 
aggregate tonnage of 20,033,884, and the 
fees paid amounted to close upon 
£5,000,000. Ordinary cargo steamers are 
charged 5s 3d per ton, passenger steam- 
ers 6s per ton, and 8s 4d for each pas- 
senger. 

Like everything else, it required ex- 
perience to find out the most efficient way 
of handling the large and valuable ships 
that the waterway specially catered for. 
For instance, it was not until 1886 that 
ships could pass through the canal at 

night. This difficulty was got over 

by making each ship illumine her 

own course by carrying a powerful 

searchlight capable of spreading 

light 4.000 feet ahead. Those ves- 
which do not such 
lights can hire them on entering 
the waterway at Port Said, and 
return them on leaving Suez. The 
first ship that effected a free pas- 
sage by night was the P. and O. 
steamer which accom 
plished the journey in eighteer 
hours. Previously, had 
taken anywhere from twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours. 

A fine system for giving speed to 
all ships in transit is in operation, 
much resembling the well-known 
railway “block” system. The com 
pany controls the departure and 
entrance of all ships, the order of 
procedure being wholly in their 
hands. No ship may demand im- 
mediate passage for any 
but preference is given to regular 
mail steamers under Government 
control. These carry blue signals 
and a white light at night. The 
canal is blocked out in divisions, 
and at the head office in Ismailia a 
model of the canal shows the exact 
moving position of every ship in 
the waterway. No vessel may pro- 
ceed until the way is clear. 

A complete system of telegraphic sig- 
nals ensures this conditon being observed. 
Dotted along the banks at regular inter- 
vals are small stations, each furnished 
with a high masthead, from which red 
and yellow balls by day and colored lights 
by night announce to each vessel whether 
to proceed through the next division or to 
“tie-up” and wait for one to go by from 
the opposite direction. Ships going the 
same way are not allowed to pass each 
other. Vessels of small tonnage may pass 
when traveling in opposite directions, or 
a large steamer may pass a small one, the 
latter drawing into the bank while the 
larger one goes by. 

The rules governing the passage of 
vessels are certainly strict. Written in- 
formation as to his ship must be handed 
in by each captain—her name, nationality, 
draught, and port of sailing and destina- 


sels possess 


( ‘arthaqe, 


vessels 


reason, 





well as his own name and that of 
owners and charterers, number of passen- 
gers and crew. Naturally, nothing must 
overboard, especially ashes 
also, nothing is to be picked 


tion, as 


be thrown 


and cinders; 


up, notice of any article lost overboard 
being given at the nearest station. No 
guns shall be fired and no steam-whistles 
blown except in cases of extreme danger. 
One rule also states that burial in the 


canal banks is strictly forbidden. 

All sailing vessels above fifty tons must 
be towed; if above one hundred tons, they 
must take a pilot; and no sailing craft 
may navigate at night. Though pilots are 
compulsory, the entire responsibility re- 
mains with the captain. If a collision 
appears inevitable, all ships are in- 
structed to run aground to avoid it, the 
sandy and yielding nature of the shallows 
near the banks offering the less of two 
evils; but no floating ship is permitted to 
help off a grounded one. 

1896 something like £2,000,000 
has been expended upon the widening and 
improvement of this great waterway. 
When first opened, the channel had a uni- 
form depth of 25 feet. It is now 31 feet 
deep, 108 feet wide at the bottom, and 420 


Since 


Athletics 


OR many years the Greeks in train- 
ing ate nothing but a certain kind of 


F 


cheese, specially prepared from goat’s 
milk. Later on a flesh diet was in- 
troduced. The Romans, in the early 
tages of training, utilized a vegetarian 


of dried figs, new 

Later on, again, 
meat was added to the list, but only one 
ort of flesh thought suitable, and 
that, curiously enough, was pork, an edi- 


form of diet, consisting 


cheese, and boiled grain. 


Was 


ble absolutely banned by most modern 
trainers. Galen most firmly maintained 
that pork contains far more nutriment 
than any other flesh food. It certainly is 
a very significant fact that the ancient 
athlete complained that if they were 
forced, when in training, to live upon 
anything else but pork for any one meal 
their mental and physical forces alike 
were sé riously impaired 

The method of cooking the pork was by 
oasting or broiling; boiled flesh was on 
no account allowed. The bread which 


helped out the meat was prepared without 
leaven. 
In ancient Greece and Rome athletes 


} 


were onl 


y allowed to drink pure spring 
water, and of that only as much as would 
their thirst. no 


stay liquid of any sort 
being allowed to be taken at meals, but 
only at suck period after as would give 


ample time for the digestion of the solids. 
Among the Roman gladiators the prin- 
cipal meal of the day was taken in the 
evening. 

Let us now turn to our own system of 
athletic training. Probably the time of 
our greatest virility was at the period of 
the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
which with the zenith of our 
power in the prize-ring. Observations of 


coincides 
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feet at the water level. It is still being 
deepened and widened. Quite apart from 
this work, a whole fleet of dredgers are 
continually engaged on merely keeping 
the channel free from sand. We get some 
idea of the magnitude of this task when it 
is stated that last year over two million 
cubic yards of material were taken out of 
the canal by these dredgers. 

Despite the heavy cost entailed in run- 
ing the waterway and keeping it open 
for traffic, the scheme has almost from the 
first been a financial success, and Suez 
Canal shares are always much sought 
after. By the purchase in 1875, for 
£3,976.582 of the 176,602 £20 original 
shares held by the Khedive, the British 
Government obtained joint control over 
the canal with France. 

Twelve years later a convention was 
signed at Paris which placed the canal 
under a joint commission, and guaranteed 
its neutrality and a free passage for ships 
in time of war. The waterway being 
jointly owned by the British and French 
Governments, these Powers have full 
right to take any steps that may be neces- 
sary to guard the waterway against at- 
tack, and we may rely upon their doing so. 


and Diet 


the Strand Magazine. 


the early 
are there- 


the conditions of training in 
part of the nineteenth century 
fore of great interest. 

In those days lived a great walker, 
Captain Barclay, who is regarded as the 
greatest of all authorities training. 
With him rests the credit of devising a 
really sound system of feeding for ath- 
letes. As the apparent quantity of food- 
stuffs taken is somewhat extraordinary, 
it will be as well to give some brief idea 
of the very strenuous course of prepara- 
tion through which the pedestrians of 
those days passed. 


on 


For the purpose of this article one may 
take the long-distance runner’s course of 
preparation, which consisted of covering 
from twenty to twenty-four miles a day, 
the work being split up into different dis- 
tances at varying speeds. He was made to 
get up at five in the morning and to run 
half a mile at the top of his speed, this 
sprint being followed by a six miles’ walk 
He then returned to 
his training quarters at seven for break- 
fast, which consisted of beefsteak or un- 
derdone mutton-chops, stale bread, and 
A rest was allowed after break- 
fast, and then another six miles’ walk 
was undergone, which kept the athlete out 
until about twelve o’clock, when he again 
returned to his quarters. One would now 
expect him to enjoy a meal, but such was 
not the case—the athlete was put to bed 
without his clothes for half an hour in- 
stead. By two o’clock he was on the road 
again, walking another four miles. At 
four he returned to his quarters for 
dinner, which was of an exactly similar 
nature to his breakfast. No rest what- 
ever was allowed after dinner, the athlete 


ore 


at a moderate pace. 


old ale. 












g sent straight out for a half-mile 
run at top speed, followed by a six-mile 
That con- 
cluded the work, and also the feeding, for 
the day. At eight o’clock the athlete was 
compelled to retire to bed. 

This unvarying routine went on day 
after day for three or four weeks, at the 
end of time it was thought the 
would-be runner should be in sufficiently 
hard condition to allow of the strain of 
reducing his weight. For this purpose 
he was wrapped up in flannels and sent 
out to run four miles at the top of his 
On returning, one pint of hot 
liquid was given. This was known as the 
“sweating liquor,” and was composed of 
the following ingredients: One ounce of 
caraway seed, half an ounce of coriander 
seed, one ounce of root liquorice, and half 
an ounce of sugar candy, mixed with two 
bottles of cider and boiled down to one- 
half. 

Having imbibed this mixture the ath- 
lete was put to bed in the flannels in which 
he ran, covered with six or eight pairs of 
blankets and a feather bed, and there he 
stayed for half an hour. Being by that 
time absolutely wet through, he was taken 
out, rubbed thoroughly dry, and well mas- 
saged. He was then dressed in his ordi- 
nary clothes, covered with a great-coat, 
and sent out two-mile walk at a 
gentle pace. 

After the four-mile 

lk the athlete 


Valk 
of a 


being 


walk to allow him to cool off. 


which 


speed. 


for a 


run and two-mile 
now allowed the 
fowl for break- 
This process of sweating and feed- 
ing on fowls lasted weekly until a few 
days before the contest. 


was 
whole large 


fast. 


roast 


The system of dieting above described 
seems to well suited to all 
classes of athletes at that time, and, but 
for the fact that it is of too arduous a 
nature to appeal to the athletes of to-day, 
was undoubtedly good, as shown by the 
results attained by those who trained o1 
it. For instance, Captain Barclay, him- 
self the inventor of this system of trai 
hundred and fifty miles 
without resting, and also a thousand miles 
in a thousand successive hours. 


have been 


walked a 


ing, 


Now as to the English 
present day. Setting aside 
all ultra-special systems 


system at the 
for one moment 
such vege 
tarianism, the general and accepted rule 


as 


among trainers is to let their charges eat 
what they like in moderation so long as 
the food is good and wholesome. This is a 
very fair our general slack- 
athletics for surely it stands to 
reason that the heavy body-building and 
muscle-making necessary to the 
hammer-thrower and shot-putter are not 
suited to the jumpers, sprinters, and 
hurdlers, nor will they do for the long- 
distance runner, who 
without weight. 


education of 


ness ll 


food Ss 


requires stamina 


Suppose we divide the athletic events 


into three classes: A—Hammer-throwers, 
javelin-throwers, discus-throwers, and 
shot putters; B—Jumpers, hurdlers, and 


sprinters; C—Long-distance runners. 


Class A requires food which will give 
muscle and weight without diminishing 
the nervous energy or dulling the brain- 
power. 














The following menu is in vogue at the 
Universities: 

BREAKFAST.—Porridge; kidneys 
or liver and bacon or chop and steak; 
toast, jam or marmalade; tea, coffee, or 
cocoa. 

LUNCH.—Cold roast mutton; 
fresh vegetables; stewed fruits and milk- 
puddings; biscuits, or toast and butter; 
ale or plain water. 

DINNER.—Clear soup; fish; roast meat, 
fowl or game, and vegetables; stewed 
fruit and puddings; ale or red wine. 

It will be seen that they feed them very 
well in training at the ‘Vargity and keep 
their condition high. But, then, the ‘Var- 
sity athlete is able to get in more training 
work than falls to the lot of the average 
business man. 

This almost concludes the English sys- 
tem, and it will be seen that opinions have 
changed pretty considerably in the last 
century, although the general root prin- 
ciple seems to be the same. On this sys- 
tem we have excelled in the production of 
long-distance runners, for it is a system 
that makes for staying power and endur- 
ance rather than great strength or quick- 
ness. 

It must be remembered that it takes at 
least three generations to see the effect of 
a diet upon a nation. Now, the English 
people in bygone ages were essentially a 
race eating largely of plain and whole- 
some food. In the last few generations 
we have taken to eating far too many 
“made” dishes, and to this, among other 
causes, I attribute our falling-off in ath- 
letics. 

Lieut. Muller pointed out very forcibly 
the reason why the Scandinavian and 
Norse people excel so greatly in the 
strong-men events, by which I mean ham- 
mer-throwing, etc. Lieut. Muller said the 
Scandinavian people are so big and strong 
because their foods are simple and whole- 
some. 

“In England meat and fish form the 
main part of your meals, and with it you 
eat only a little piece of white bread, the 
half of which you leave beside your plate. 
This white bread is stimulating, but not 
nourishing. In Scandinavia we eat little 
meat and fish, with a large thick slab of 
coarse black rye bread, which builds up 
both bone and muscle; also we have but 
one hot meat or fish meal daily, at mid- 
day; at the other meals we eat rye bread 
spread with butter and jam or dripping. 
Frequently we also eat pork with our 
bread, than which there is no more nour- 
ishing flesh. 

“We do not eat soups made from flesh; 
instead, we have a large basin of thick 
porridge put in the middle of the table, 
and with this we take large quantities of 
butter-milk. We also have soups made of 
other cereals. Again, we eat large quan- 
tities of boiled potatoes, which are their 
best form. We do not go in for saute, 
fried, or chipped potatoes, as you do.” 

It may be pointed out that the Irish and 
Scots people, who excel in the field events, 
also eat a great deal of porridge or po- 
tatoes, while their bread is made from 
whole meal. 

Of the French people it may be said 
that they are just beginning to come to 
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international athletics, be- 
cause, during the last few years, the ath- 
letes have given up French cookery and 
taken to the English or American diet. 
As Fleurac once said, “Our system is the 
same as that practised in America, ex- 
cept that the American is told what he is 
to eat, whereas we eat what we like—in 


’ 


their own in 


reason.’ 

The Japanese are so entirely new to 
sporting pastimes that it is impossible to 
point to the successes they have gained on 
any special diet. Yet one may instance 
the marvellous endurance of their soldiers 


in the Russo-Japanese War, when the 
~ 7 ° 
» 

Scienti f 

By H. G. Wells in the 
O real thing is ever simple, for 
simplicity is reached by abstraction, 
and this great struggle of the nations 
that thunders about the world is made 
up of many factors and_ presents 
innumerable aspects. Primarily it is a 


struggle of the spirit of freedom and 
pacific civilization against the long-gath- 
ered attack of German militarism; but 
into this issue come elaborations, in the 
2ussian situation, in the Balkan develop- 
ments, in the mute but very real conflict 
to control the war between Imperialism 
and Liberalism in Great Britain, for 
example. And sustaining German mili- 
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tarism is German patriotism, a thing one 
may still honor even when one considers 
it to be at present aggressive and misled. 
And German militarism in itself is not 
simple. We are fighting against a 
double-headed monster. A moiety of it 






basis of their diet was fish and soya beans 
Nowadays they are beginning to eat mors 
meat, with what result a future genera 
tion will has the 
Japanese and Hindus that their staple 
diet is rice, but this is incorrect 
certainly an 
scheme, but only in so far as rice is to 
them what bread is to us. 

Perhaps some of the finest runners ir 
the world are the Hindu rickshaw coolies, 
who live principally on lentils and rice. 
It is amazing to see the quantity of lentil 
soup a rickshaw-boy will eat after a heavy 
day’s work. 


ic War 


Windsor Magazine 


see. It been said of 
rice 1s 
essential part of their food 


is as old as old Prussia. The Junker- 
directed soldiering and the military policy 
of Germany are to-day extraordinarily 
the same as they were in the days of 
l'rederick the Great. And a moiety of it 
is newer than the present century. This 
extreme efficiency in the German organiz 
ation of material, the new devices and 
inventions, the Kruppism, the Zeppelin- 
ism, present absolutely unprecedented as 
pects of war. The journalistic mind has 
seized upon this duality in its denuncia 
tion of the “Krupp-Kaiser combination.” 
And, so far as the Kaiser-Junker side of 
the war is concerned, that head may be 
counted dead and done for already. The 
old swagger, the prancing monarch, the 
flags, the dumb, brave obedience of the 
ranked the victories 
these things have gone 
the 
historical museum. The Kaiser now keeps 
out of the limelight 
bombs; the Crow: 


soldiers, 


pictures 


shouting 
the war 
to join pikes and chain armour in 
for fear of aerial 
Prince, having confu 

and stolen snuff-boxes, ha 
passed into a n the 
once invincible massed infantry has faile1 
in swathes at Liége and Mons and a 
of fights; it ha 
until the waters have found new “ 
its prestige has melted to nothing before 
the 


ed his strategy 
iysterious obscurity; 


core 


choked Belgian rive: 


course 


steady fire of English “mercenarie 

in open order; in Flanders it has fled be 
Hindu Get cavalry 
has been ridden through by the British, 
one to three. The old soldierliness of the 
German, booted and spurred, ha 


Coming to the fore 


fore faces; the 


- mat 


depart- 
ed out of the world. 


the indus 


intelli- 


to replace it is the new thing 


trious and voluminous Germar 
concentrated upon war material. 
The submarine, the Zeppelin, the great 


gun, the entrenching plough, must save 


gence 


Germany now, if Germany is to be saved 
from the punishments of her aggressions 
The old war passes 

Now, the new 
Germany’s. But 


heeded in this world that the type of mind 
that is least creative is often the one that 


into the new war. 
invention of 


too little 


War 18 no 


+ 


it is a fact 


can best use an invention. 
is American, the submarine is French, the 
ironclad was first American, then French, 


and then English, the “navigable” is 


The aeroplane 
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French, the private armaments firms, that 
are now the most portentous fact in the 
world, began their career in Great Bri- 
tain. Armstrong came before Krupp. We 
reap what we have sown. Essen and 
Frederickshaven are only the reaction of 
the methodical, indefatigable German 
mind to the initiatives of the intellectual- 
ly more virile peoples. But it is certainly 
Every fresh phase 
of the war shows more clearly how com- 
pletely the German imagination has been 
obsessed by the idea of systematic war 
preparation. All the energy of sixty mil- 
lion people has been concentrated upon 
the scientific war business in a way that 
is almost incredible to the versatile 
anarchic American or Englishman or 
Frenchman. Every fresh phase of the 
war, indeed, justifies the determination of 
the Allies to end for ever the belligerent 
culture of Germany. For four decades 
all German life has been made to subserve 
that dream of a scientifically perfect war 
equipment. It has drained the life and 
wits out of the cavalry and infantry that 
were once so able; it has left German 
diplomacy brainless and tactless; it has 
eaten up the literature, the philosophy, 
the critcism, the emotion of a_ whole 
people. But it has certainly been carried 
out with a magnificent thoroughness. An 
organization of equipment, a military in- 
telligence department, a system of mili- 
tary espionage, a scientific preparation of 
war plans, have been carried to a pitch 
unparalleled in the world’s history. Our 
generation has been privileged to witness 
the spectacle of a military machine in 
action such as mankind has never seen 
before and, I hope, will never tolerate 
again. It is useless to pretend that all 
the Allies together have anything to equal 
the marvels of the German apparatus. It 
is by the forces inherent in sane humanity, 
by the individual superiority of their 
rank and file, by a desperate resolve to 
endure militant Germany no longer, that 
they win and will continue to win in the 
face of these tremendous achievements, 
gathering fresh allies with each new con- 
firmation of German efficiency. 


a terrible reaction. 


Let us consider the novelties this war 
has produced. In the first place, it is a 
petrol war. For the first time war has 
been fought over a country so highly civi- 
lized as to possess abundant good roads. 
This gave Germany an immense advant- 
age. She found Luxemburg, Belgium, 
and, in a lesser degree, France, unprepar- 
ed for her onslaught, as every sane coun- 
try whose abilities are intelligently dis- 
persed must necessarily be unprepared. 
The Germans, therefore, had al! che ad- 
vantage of an armed monomaniac who 
attacks suddenly, and their first rush 
upon Paris was made by the best-equipped 
host that ever carried fire and murder 
through a peaceful countryside. Vast 
railway sidings had been prepared upon 
the Belgian frontier to facilitate the 
movement of troops; special great guns 
were ready to smash the obsolescent Bel- 
gian fortresses. These first German hosts 
were so equipped that even the field- 
glasses for the riflemen who were to pick 
off the French and Belgian officers had 
not been forgotten. The surprise of Liege 
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failed, indeed, but the big guns remedied 
that. Namur, Maubeuge, were cracked like 
walnuts. The wave poured on. Over this 
stupendous advance soared an overwhelm- 
ing number of aeroplanes, and along every 
road poured the automobiles. It was the 
mechanical perfection of  belligerency. 
Before it there retreated thin lines of 
khaki riflemen, shooting very well, and a 
field artillery handled by Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, and to the north certain 
troops of curiously embittered Belgians, 
unconvinced by these machines. The col- 
lapse of France looked for a time inevi- 
table. Yet these men outfought the Ger- 
man soldiers. Slowly day by day ‘they 
corrected their disadvantage of material. 
Slowly the friction of the resistances was 
beating the best and biggest army in 
history. 

Within a few miles of Paris the German 
rush collapsed. The roads behind, choked 
with its killed and wounded, smashed 
automobiles, and broken guns, served no 
longer to maintain the supply of food or 
ammunition. The obstinate Belgians had 
broken up their railway system and got all 
their rolling-stock away, and at a little 
distance from the Prussian frontier the 
German supplies had to take to the con- 
gested and plowed-up highways. Slowly 
the resistance gathered, and, as I write, 
the huge ruins of that great invasion, the 
most tremendous advance in_ history, 
beaten back from the Marne, strained by 
a perpetual stretching to the west, perish 
slowly along the line of the Aisne. And 
all the while Germany has been using 
petrol. No doubt German foresight pro- 
vided great stores of petrol for a three- 
months’ war. But the war still goes on, 
conquest fades from the German dream, 
and the Germans have used petrol beyond 
measuring for transport, for Zeppelins, 
for those remarkable incendiary bombs 
that fiared through the streets of Ant- 
werp, for every conceivable purpose. 
There are no German sources of petrol. 
Only from America and Roumania— 
neither of which countries is anxious to 
see the German military monomania 
dominate the world—and through the by 
no means enthusiastic channels of Hol- 
land, Norway, and Denmark can petrol 
reach Germany. So that it may be pos- 
sible for the United States and Roumania 
presently to turn off this war as one turns 
off a gas-jet. That is the first extra- 
ordinary aspect of this unprecedented 
war. Suddenly it may become preventable 
through the sheer waste of this one 
necessity. 

And the next most remarkable aspect of 
this war is the fact that compulsory mili- 
tary service, combined with the telephone, 
the telegraph, and the modern facilities of 
transport, has practically abolished the 
civilian.” Germany evidently intends to 
put her whole adult male population into 
the fighting line before the end of this 
war, and she has made a prisoner of war 
of every adult male of mobilizable age of 
the allies that she could catch. Her puni- 
tive treatment of towns and villages has 
practically abolished the last immunity 
of the “non-combatant.” Entire popula- 
tions are fighting now, and fighting with a 
disregard for the ancient amenities of 


“ 


warfare, for which the German scientific 
conception of permissible pressure and 
strategems is directly responsible. It is a 
very curious and instructive thing to talk 
to Belgian refugees or British wounded 
soldiers, and to mark the savage resent- 
ment that has developed against the Ger- 
mans since the first month of the war. At 
first the English were quite good-tem- 
pered. Slowly the Belgian outrages have 
turned their kindly dispositions to hatred. 
If a German raid were now to reach Eng- 
land, it would not be fought simply by the 
regular troops; it would be set upon and 
lynched by the general population. The 
last traces of the eighteenth-century con- 
vention that war was a business confined 
to men in uniform are fading out of hu- 
man thought under the stress of “scien- 
tific” methods. 


And then come the actual machines. 

There is something preposterously 
logical in the way in which metallurgy 
and chemistry and engineering have, un- 
der sound commercial stimulus, taken the 
ancient claptrap of militarism and worked 
it out in Europe and on the high seas. 
The Germans have permitted this to hap- 
pen to the completest extent because they 
are the most thorough-minded and least 
subtle people in Europe. Devotion to mili- 
tary preparation bores all intelligent 
minds, but it has bored the phlegmatic 
German less than it has bored the English 
or Irish or French. And their Prussian 
Government has used press and picture 
to make the business attractive and excit- 
ing to its vulgar tax-payer. It has always, 
to give them something for their money, 
kept a good shop-window in the street, 
and from this it has followed that at times 
the German goods have been rather of 
the shop-window than the efficient type. 
This is particularly the case with the air- 
craft. Zeppelins have proved as complete 
a failure as we journalist prophets fore- 
told. Their sole feat has been to drop a 
few bombs into the Antwerp streets on a 
still night and murder, perhaps, a score 
of inoffensive men, women, and children. 
As an agreeable side-consequence of the 
war. I have now staying in my house an 
electrician who was a Garde Civile of 
Antwerp, and who left the town only after 
the wire entanglements, in which he had 
been keeping certain wires alive and 
dangerous, were smashed up. He saw a 
number of shells fall—he was knocked off 
his “velo” by the concussion of one of 
them—and he has given me very illumi- 
nating particulars of the whole business. 
His contempt for the Zeppelins is extreme. 
The six that “rained fire” upon Antwerp 
in the newspaper headlines were fabulous 
monsters—-none shared in the bombard- 
ment at all—and of the earlier visitants 
one was ripped in eleven compartments 
and disabled by rifle fire alone. It escaped 
capture only by dropping all its bombs 
en masse and everything else that was de- 
tachable—happily into a field. Except in 
calm weather these huge gas sausages are 
uncontrollable and useless. And the Ger- 
man aeroplanes, though extremely numer- 
ous and a source of grave inconvenience 
as range-finders for the artillery in the 
earlier stages of the war. are individually 
inferior to the British. Both the English‘ 

















and French chase and destroy them. The 
observers fight with repeating rifles, and 
the allied machines seem to be not only 
better handled, but quicker and easier to 
maneuvre. The combatants fly with the 
view of getting a raking fire across the 
antagonist’s propeller, so that he is un- 
able to reply except at the risk of breaking 
his own blades. Slowly but surely the 
aerial ascendancy is being recovered by 
the allied powers. It is not only that they 
make better machines and faster, but that 
they make better aviators. The northern 
Frenchman and many Scotch and English 
types have a much greater aptitude than 
any German for all this sort of work; and 
it is probable that as the battle-line sags 
back towards the allied objective in West- 
phalia, the allies will have the complete 
command of the air, and Germany will 
fight blind. 

It is as a scout, and more particularly 
as an accessory to the artillery, that the 
aeroplane figures in the new war. With 
regard to artillery, the Germans 
have the advantage that results 
from intensity of intention. Of any 
gun it may be said: “Why not a 
larger?” There is no limit to the 
size of guns except the sanity of 
their makers. There is, for exam- 
ple, no scientific improbability in 
making a gun that could be fired 
from New York to smash London. 
There are only moral and everyday 
practical objections. Such a gun 
could be made, loaded, and fired, if 
all America wanted to have it and 
Europe did not interfere to prevent 
it, and London could be destroyed 
and burnt by it. Incidentally, New 
York would be shaken to pieces by 
the concussion, and most of the peo- 
ple of the Eastern States would be 
hurled about like straws in a 
whirlwind; but these considerations 
would probably not restrain a peo- 
ple really obsessed by the culture of 
military magnificence. And in the 
making of guns, the Germans, even 
if they have not yet gone to that 
extent, have at any rate carried the 
answer of “Why not a larger?” toa 
quite astonishing point. 

It is manifest that if a nation 
devotes its full energies to such 
a research, the other nations in the 
world must either put a stop to that 
development, or follow suit, or go under. 
So far as ordinary field guns go, the 
German artillery, if more numerous, 
is in no other way superior to that 
of the allies. But in the matter of big 
guns they altogether outclass their an- 
tagonists. A new piece is put upon the 
chessboard of war, in the form of guns 
vaster than any pre-existing siege guns, 
great guns that can yet be moved—cum- 
brously, but still moved—from position to 
position. At a blow, therefore, fixed forti- 
fications are abolished as a refuge for in- 
ferior forces on the defensive, and the 
whole strategic method is changed. These 
pieces are so large that they must be fired 
by gunners using electricity at some slight 
distance, and they must be extremely de- 
structive to all the smallgear in the im- 
mediate vicinity. They can be fired only 
at an enormous cost, with any chance of 
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success, only at a fixed target. They must 
need emplacements of very great solidity, 
and obviously they are open to counter 
attack both through the air and by ordi- 
nary troops. They need, therefore, a 
strong guard to protect them, a little com- 
plete defensive force with ordinary guns 
and machine-guns, and they are far more 
valuable to a superior attacking force 
than to a retreating one. They also need 
open and good communication for sup- 
plies, and they are of no avail against in- 
fantry in a sanely contrived system of 
trenches and against an infantry attack. 
Their use means the thrusting forward 
of a kind of gun-fort into the enemy’s 
country that may easily become an em- 
barrassing entanglement. The larger they 
are, the more formidable they are, the 
more do they commit their user to a cer- 
tain line and certain positions, and com- 
pel their antagonist to dispersed tactics 
and movement. They are, indeed, a species 
of military Juggernaut; one figures the 





Bernard Partridge in Punct 


British Lion “Please don’t look at me like that, Sam You're 


not the Eagle I'm up against’ 


little soldiers about them, hauling them 
forward to perform their wonders, very 
much like the servitors of a new religion. 
These things, are, indeed, strangely like 
gods—squatting, gaping, death-sending 
gods—to which men have given their 
souls. 

These monsters have cracked the 
armor of Belgium and France, but they 
cannot break the net of entrenched men 
that now holds the bled and weary Ger- 
man armies. At Verdun and Belfort the 
French have advanced and entrenched, so 
that the forts are beyond the utmost 
range of the new German deities. These 
lift their black muzzles in vain towards 
the useless forts they can no longer 
injure. Legend has it that still larger 
guns are being made—guns that will fire 
across the Channel from Calais to Eng- 
land. But let them, if they can, fire from 
Berlin to London, and burst their hearts 








with their effort. It matters not to the 
allies, if men care more for freedom than 
buildings. Germany may put her last 
strength into these guns; they will not 
bring back the troops whose bodies al 
ready choke the streams and trenches 
from the Meuse to the Yser, and from the 
Marne to the Scheldt. Each month Ger- 
many and Austria waste against a grow- 
ing enemy, in killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, close upon a million men. Before the 
spring they must be worn, down and 
pierced and outflanked, and then this 
titanic ironmongery will fall a spoil to the 
civilization its existence has outraged. 

No doubt much ingenuity will stand 
between the allies and the capture of 
Essen, where these things are made, and 
which is the real heart of the new Ger- 
many we fight. But Creusot-Schneider, 
Armstrongs, Vickers-Maxim, are on their 
mettle, and the allies are no longer lax. 
They are fighting for their lives now, with 
better brains and better men than Ger- 
many. The Germans began, and the 
allies will end, at their maximum 
of destructive efficiency. Strange 
dragons and wonderful beasts of 
steel will battle in Westphalia be- 
fore the end, but the end will be the 
downfall of Essen and Kruppism 
for ever. 

Upon the sea the warnings of the 
prophets have also been confirmed. 
The great ironclad, though still 
necessary for the control of the 
ocean, is no longer the unchallenged 
mistress of the seas. There is no 
perfect command of the seas any 
more. The mine and the submarine, 
elusive and unavoidable, have made 
the narrow waters unsafe even for 
an overwhelmingly predominant 
fleet. Naval warfare has become a 
mechanical assassination. The suc- 
cesses of these insidious devices are 
not, it is true, considered enough to 
destroy a predominance, but they 
can distress and hamper and keep 
an enemy out of shallow waters 
and protected straits and river 
mouths to quite unprecedented ex- 
tent. They have not been able to 
prevent the English transporting 
enormous quantities of troops and 
material to France, nor have they 
opened any way for retaliatory raid, 
but they have kept the Grand Fleet out 
of the Baltic and off the Friesland coasts 
and islands. They are purblind antagon 
ists, one must admit, that must be blun 
dered upon, and such successes as they 
have had have been attained chiefly by 
ruses—by the submarine waiting upon 
some decoy ship—a trawler with the 
Dutch flag, or such-like Teutonic device 
that stopped the victim ship by provok 
ing a challenge and so made it a mark 
After the Hawk was sunk, a submarine 
followed the solitary boatload of survivors 
as a shark will follow a raft, in the hope 
that some other British warship would 
expose herself by slowing down to pick 
up these exhausted men. 

If you try to imagine the mental states 
of the officers of that submarine, you will 
realize why the spirit of man rises in re- 
volt against these hellish new develop- 
ments of his ancient crime of war. For it 
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is not only that men now suffer wounds 
more horrible than any that the swords 
and spears of ancient warfare were cap- 
able of inflicting at the worst, not only 
that they were rent and smashed as no 
men have ever been rent and smashed 
before, not even by the insanest tyrants, 
not by the cruellest savages who ever con- 
trived torments, but that their minds are 
deadened and distorted to the service of 
these mechanical devils. In Antwerp, 
when my visitor left it, there were 
splashes of blood about the streets every- 
where, and after one explosion there was 
picked up, amidst much other debris, the 
arm and shoulder of a woman with some 
bloody rags of clothing. One man was 
sitting by his dying wife. There was an 
uproar in the street, and he went out upon 
the balcony to look at the Zeppelin at 
which the forts were firing shrap- 
nel. He was hit by the shrapnel bullets 
and immediately decapitated. His wife, 
of his misadventure, called to 
him and then called again. She kept tell- 
ing him in her fading voice to come in out 
of the danger 

You see what the scientific development 
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The German 


By Sydney Brooks in 


\ FEATURE of the present war in 
4 Europe has been the extraordinary 
perfection of the German spy system and 
the odium with which it has covered its 
1uthors and directors. As all nations spy, 
none, one might think, is entitled on that 
score to cast a stone at another. But the 
therefores of logic have little hold over 
the waywardness of human nature. The 

se of spies is as fully authorized by the 

iles of war as the use of explosives, and 
it would not be difficult to show that vo 
ndict the Germans for employing them 
on a larger scale and with better effect 
than any of the other belligerents is hard- 
None the less 

great deal of the really terrible hatred 
which has been raised against the Prus- 


pel 


y a reasonable proceeding. 


ian authorities, a hatred which neither 
this generation nor the next is likely to 
outgrow, has its roots in their consum- 
mate organization of espionage. I have 


talked since the war began with men of 
all the nations that are fighting Germany. 
in each case this particular arm of Ger- 


nan militarism was fixed upon as the 
breeding-ground of a transcendent ani- 
nosity. In the countries that have so far 


suffered most 


France, the 


from it, Belgium and 
feeling on the subject burns 
vitriol; and ever 


lKE 


in easy-going Eng- 
and it is beginning to harden. 


Yet it is very obvious that if one spy 
s legitimate, so also are a thousand or 
twenty thousand. If it is proper in times 


¢ 


of peace to commission a single individual 
to ferret out information in regard to 
the naval and military equipment and 
personnel of a frier dly power. on what 
rrounds can it be said to be wrong to set 


up in all 


countries permanent encamp- 
ments of disguised spies? If it is no 
\ffense against the recognized code of 
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of armaments is doing for the world. 
There is no way of stopping this scien- 
tific development of warfare without a 
common law against war equipment, the 
setting up by a confederation of states, 
above all existing Governments, of a com- 
mon law that shall rule the earth. This 
may be possible when the militarist de- 
lusions of Germany are destroyed. It cer- 
tainly will not be until they are. For all 
the rest of the world is sick of war. And 
presently one neutral power will probably 
hold in its hands the decision, because it 
will control petrol and other necessary 
supplies. The United States, by declaring 
war upon Germany. could oblige her to 


evacuate Belgium, indemnify her an- 
tagonists, and disarm in two months, 
without risking a soldier. The United 


States, if her people had a mind for it at 
the present time, could force an abandon- 
ment of armaments and a universal agree- 
ment to substitute litigation for fighting, 
upon the whole world. Every week of 
mutual exhaustion now going on in 
Europe increases the tremendous power of 
intervention that the United States may 


exercise. 


System 


Vonthly. 


Spy 


he Atlantic 


military ethics to corrupt the inhabitants 
and officials and soldiers and sailors of 
another nation in one’s own interests. the 
mere number of those who thus bribe and 
are bribed cannot affect the morality of 
the transaction. When one looks into it, 
the real charge against the Germans is 
that they have wielded with incomparable 
efficiency a weapon that their opponents 


have handed only half-heartedly. They 
have developed all its possibilities; they 
have lavished upon its construction the 


same method and prevision and micro- 
scopic thoroughness that they devote to 
all the instruments of war; in their hands 
it has been so extended as to seem almost 
a new thing. Perhaps it is just as well. 
There is more chance that a hateful prac- 
tice will be abandoned by common consent 
now that the world has taken the full 
measure of its repulsiveness. Espionage, 
whether a necessary evil or not, has al- 
ways been an evil; but the Germans have 
elaborated it into a malignant disease. 
There are many sports in which certai: 
tactics, technically permissible, are recog 
nized as against the spirit of the game. If 
a player or a team of players, intent only 
on victory, suddenly begins to concentrate 
on them, to exploit their utmost capacity 
to elevate them to a science, and to mak« 
them an essential part of attack and de- 
fense, legislation has to step in to modify 
or prohibit their use, or else the pastime 
changes its whole character and is well 
on the way to ruin. It is so with the Ger- 
mans and their secret-service system. 
They have carried it to such limits that 
international comity is in peril of being 
poisoned. If other nations were to follow 
their example the world would be a mad 
house of terrors and mistrust. 

Yet they have done little or nothing ir 


this war that they did not do in the war 
of 1870. If we are amazed to-day it is only 
because we have forgotten. From the days 
of Frederick the Great, who went to war 
‘with one cook and a hundred spies,’ es- 
pionage has always been considered in 
Prussia, not only a military necessity but 
a reputable profession. “One must not 
confine one’s self,” said William I. to Bis- 
marck. “to giving money to spies. One 
must also know how to show them honor 
when they deserve it’; and it was with 
his approval that the intelligence branch 
of the general staff was put on a modern 
and permanent footing, and the secret 
police service, organized to watch over 
the Poles, the Socialists, and the revolu- 
tionaries of 1848, was systematically ex- 
tended to foreign countries. 

A genius in “The king of 
sleuth-hounds.” Bismarck called him 

was discovered in the person of Stieber. 
He was still in his twenties when he be- 
came a professional agent provocateur, 
posing among the people as a leader of 
the “social revolution” and betraying his 
colleagues day by day to the police. He 
knew every trick in the game of stirring 
up popular feeling to the point where. 
without an actual outbreak, the authori- 


esplonage— 


as 


tiles we furnished with all the excuse 
that they needed for acts of oppression ; 
nd in the tumultuous forties and fifties 
he rendered the King many conspicuous 
services. But it was not until he came i 
touch with Bismarck and won his con- 


fidence and was deputed to pave the way 
for the German invasion of Austria, that 
became an international figure. For 
he traveled through Bohemia 
and Moravia, planting out spies at the 


he 


two years 


points of strategic importance. Even 
Moltke, the most grudging of men, 
acknowledged the value of his work. 


Wherever the German armies went they 
found one of Stieber’s agents primed with 
information as to the strength and posi- 
tion of the enemy’s forces, the state of 
local feeling, and the resources and nota- 
bilities of the neighborhood. 

After Sadowa he turned his attention 
o France. Between 1866 and 1870 he 
sowed in the fourteen French Departments 
that would be traversed by the German 
troops a residential army of not less than 
30,000 spies. After looking over the 
ground, which had, of course, already been 
prepared, he formulated his needs in 
wholesale fashion. Thus he required (1) 
between four thousand and five thousand 
market-gardeners, agricultural 
laborers. and vine-growers, for whom em- 
ployment was guaranteed in advance by 
agents; (2) from seven to nine thou 
sand female domestics for service in res- 
taurants, cafes, and hotels, the youngest 
and prettiest of them to be stationed in 
garrison towns; (3) six or seven hundred 
commissioned officers for 
were to be found in com- 
mercial or industrial offices and factories; 
(4) one thousand commercial travelers; 
(5) as many German governesses for dis- 
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farmers, 


his 


etired nol 


whom billets 


tribution among the French official class. 
Well might he exclaim when an officer of 
the general staff remarked in his and 
Bismarck’s presence, “Our army is in- 


vincible,” that the proper phrase should 


be “Our armies.” “The fighting army,” 
he went on, “which you lead, comes be- 
hind you. Now, my army is already in 


occupation of positions which it reached 
in silence many months ago.” And well 
might Bismarck indorse the retort by 
silently clasping the hand of the master- 


Ss y- 

All this and much else is a matter of 
history, recorded in half a dozen en- 
lightening memoirs and_ recollections. 


What the present war has shown is that 
the system first scientifically organized by 
Stieber forty-five years ago has been not 
only maintained but expanded. For many 
years past Germany has been spending on 
her secret service between three and four 
million dollars annually, that is to say, 
about five times as much as France and 
from twelve to fifteen times as much as 
Great Britain. The purpose to which 
these funds are mainly devoted is the 
establishment and maintenance of spies 
at fixed posts in potentially hostile coun- 
tries. In France, where this smothered 
warfare has been waged most per- 
sistently and can best be studied, 
the principal agents are rarely Ger- 
mans. They are as a rule Swiss, 
Belgians. and Alsatians, with a 
sprinkling of corrupt Frenchmen. 
{f they are Germans, then they 
hasten to take out naturalization 
papers and to make themselves con- 
spicuous by protestations of loyalty 
to the land of their adoption. But 
in all cases they are instructed to 
disguise their operations under the 
forms of ordinary business. They 
take shops, land-agencies, hotels, in- 
surance offiecs, and so on. They fol- 
low their calling just like everybody 
else in the locality. They attract 
no notice either by having too much 
money or too little. Their businesses 
are soundly established and are in 
keeping with the requirements of 
the neighborhood. The expenses of 
starting them are borne out of the 
secret-service funds, and from the 
same source the deficits, if any, in 
the annual balance-sheet are made 
good. The man in charge identifies 
himself with the life around him, 
sits on committees, makes as many 
friends as possible, subscribes gen- 
erously to local charities, and not in- 
frequently gets himself elected to 
some minor office. He is paid for 
his services as a spy either by an 
inspector who visits him in the guise of a 
commercial drummer and to whom he 
hands his reports, or by bank notes en- 
closed in a registered envelope and accom- 
panied by a letter dated from Lausanne 
or Brussels or some equally innocuous 
centre—never from any German town- 
the writer of which poses as some near 
relative or intimate friend gratefully dis- 
charging his financial obligations. Thus 
the spy is able to live in respected inde- 
pendence, his own master, secure against 
suspicion, or in any event against proof, 
and in a position to do his duty by his 
employers. 

Time and again spies in the German 
service have been discovered in and behind 
the French. British, and Belgian lines. 
One such, who had been nine years in Lon- 
don, part of the time as a waiter at the 
Hotel Cecil, was found disguised as a 
farm-laborer in the British encampment. 
But a great deal of the spying behind the 
lines has been done. not by Germans, but 
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by Frenchmen, Swiss, and Belgians in 
their pay. Magnificently as the French 
have fought, and high and firm as is the 
national spirit, the war has undoubtedly 
revealed a disquieting amount of trea- 
son and corruption among the French 
peasantry. There have been cases where 
even the local mayor has been proved to 
be in the German service. Several inci- 
dental stand to the credit of 
these agents in the field. They loiter be- 
hind the trenches and signal their position 
to the Germans by waving a_ handker- 
chief; they drive flocks of sheep to indi- 
cate the line of fire; they paint signs on 
gates and walls to inform the enemy of 
the strength and whereabouts of the allied 
forces; they have been found in church 
towers communicating with the Germans 
by means of the hands of the clock; they 
convey information by waving colored 


successes 


lights and sending up puffs of chimney 








smoke; in instance after instance they 
have been discovered with field telephones 
in their possession. On the eastern fron- 
tier a fisherman was noticed casting from 
a boat near a bridge over which the Rus- 
sian forces were passing; it was found 
that by means of an electric bell butto 
connected with a wire that ran through 
the water to an underground cable on the 
bank, he was signaling the number of 
troops crossing the bridge to the German 
headquarters two miles away. In another 
case a telephone transmitter was found 
in the nosebag of a horse harnessed to a 
cart which two peasants were filling with 
potatoes. The wire went round the wheel, 
thence through the grass to a near-by 
cottage equipped with a complete tele- 
phone installation. 

A disguise frequent!y adopted by the 
Germans is that of a priest. In Brussels 
priests took to greeting one another in 
Latin in order to detect impostors. Dur 
ing the German retreat from Paris, a 


uw 
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French battalion entered a village which 
had recently been held by the enemy. They 
found for a wonder that the church and 
the priest’s house adjoining it were still 
intact. The venerable curé welcomed 
them with open arms. He was invited to 
join the officers’ mess and to say grace 
before dinner. He rose and murmured 
a Latin prayer that would have imposed 
on any layman. But, as it happened, one 
f the French officers was not a layman 
but an abbé. He listened to the curé’s 
effort with growing astonishment and 
when it ended proceeded to ask him some 
technical questions. The man in the 
soutane could not answer them. He was 
a spy left behind by the Germans while 
they carried off the real curé as a hostage. 
At Malines Germans were discovered 
dressed as nuns. At Le Mans two of them, 
one robed as a priest and the other as a 
woman, were caught trying to blow up a 
railway bridge. At St. Die four 
were found in the uniforms of 
trench officers, attempting to rush 
through the French lines in a motor 
car. Five, with Red Cross badges 
on their arms, were arrested when 
on the very point of entering Paris 
in a car loaded with bombs and ex 
plosives. At one place they attached 
contact wires and batteries to a 
bridge, so that any one setting foot 
on it sent an automatic signal to the 
gunners three miles away. At an 
foreseeing which the 
ipproaching French would probably 
as their headquarters, they 
tethered a white goat on the lawn to 
serve for the guidance of an aviator 


other, house 


( hoose 


and his bombs. 

The ingenuity audacity of 
these ruses, of which I have given 
only such instances as I have been 
able to verify with tolerable com- 
pleteness, are self-evident. And un 
questionably, as I said before, they 
have proved useful on occasion and 
have helped the Germans to score 
Sut it is 
very doubtful if, so far as they are 
part and parcel of the spy system, 
they bring in any military return at 
all equal to the expenditure of 
thought, energy, and money. At the 
headquarters of the general staff ir 
Berlin there have been laboriously 
collected the dossiers of all the generals 
and most of the officers in the armies of 
Germany’s probable enemies. They are 
cleverly prepared and cover not only the 
weak and strong points of the officer’ 
character and personality but his financial 
position, his friends of both 
habits and hobbies. From time to time no 
doubt the material thus brought togethe: 
enables a clever spy to entrap and suborr 
some luckless or impecunious lieutenant, 
and very occasionally it may prove an ad 
vantage to be well informed as to the ten 
perament of the 


and 





some incidental successes. 
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commander who is in 
mediately opposed to one. But 
the direct profits of all this 
pigeon-holing must be ludicrously di 
proportionate to the care and persistence 
lavished upon it. 

As for the residential spies and the de 
ception practised on the field, their value 


evel So, 


elaborate 


is in inverse ratio to the duration of the 
war. In a brief struggle. like the wars 
waged by Prussia against Austria ir 
















































































1866 and against France in 1870, that 
value may be very great; and it is scarce- 
ly open to question that in the present 
campaign the Germans found their spies 
of real assistance in their advance on 
Paris and their operations against the 
Belgians. But the longer the war lasts, 
the more they tend to lose their efficacy. 
One by one the agents are discovered and 
shot. One by one the stratagems are 
found out and prepared for. A short suc- 
cessful campaign of quick victories and 
rapid advances may owe a great deal to 
an intelligent system of espionage; but in 
a drawn-out war of entrenched positions, 
such as the struggle in France has be- 
come during the past four months, the 
value of all such accessories diminishes 
week by week. 

With all the agents that she employs, 
Germany entered upon this struggle ap- 
parently in utter ignorance of the things 
it was most vital for her to know. The 
vastness of the German spy system has 
been not a bit more evident than its stu- 
pidity. It is extremely effective in collect- 
ing and classifying information. It 
knows to a nicety how many guns are 
mounted on this and that fort and every- 
thing else about them. It has all the facts 
and details of all the armaments, defence 
works, equipment, and personnel of Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, and Russia 
at its finger-ends. But just as the defect 
of German ‘culture’ is that it so often mis- 


_ Ageriortntsgoe he is now nearing his 
4% sixtieth year and in spite of a 
reaction against him in the Czar, it 
was a logical necessity, or so the Euro- 
pean dailies assume, to entrust the 
destinies of Russia’s great campaign to 
the Grand Duke Nicholas. He is the one 
man of genius in the Russian royal family 
to-day, unless the well-informed are 
agreed in misleading the world. He 
manifests this genius not only in the bold- 
ness of his strategy and the success with 
which he realizes its aims, but in the 
subtler influence of personality which 
moulds men and events. He has the piety 
of the genius, thinks the Paris Gaulois, 
its reverence and mystical tendencies, but 
he has its energy too and its decision of 
The spirit of reserve in Rus- 
sia nowadays reflecting itself in official 
communications, is that of this Grand 
Duke, who. in spite of that, permits jour- 
nalists to follow his forces with a free- 
dom at which the French British 
stand amazed. He is audacious in de- 
cision and rapid in thought. Behind him 
the very hardest work. He 
spent his young manhood it 
frontier He ac 
tery of his profession on its 
which has 


officer in E 


character. 


and 


are years of 
poverty on 
remote juired a mas- 
technical side 
made him the finest cavalry 
He has neve 
vodka or of ballet 


traditional 


become 


irope. 
the slave of dancers 
in the fashion of his family. 
Mis piety is no less striking than his 
stature, but those who study him at closest 
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takes facts for knowledge, so the German 
spy system never seems to see the wood 
for the trees. It has a narrow military 
value, but no political value at all. It 
misses nothing and at the same time un- 
derstands nothing. It ferrets out all the 
little things and remains totally uncon- 
scious of the big ones. If war threat- 
ened to break out between Germany and 
the United States, it could supply the 
General Staff in Berlin with a full and 
accurate account of all the American 
aval and military preparations; but it 
would be quite incapable of deciding 
whether the United States would or 
would not take up arms to prevent, let 
us say, an infraction of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

In the present struggle all the multi- 
tudinous resources of German spydom 
were unable to inform the German rulers 
that Belgium would fight if her territory 
were invaded, that Great Britain would 
resist to the last any violation of Belgian 
neutrality, that Italy would break away 
from the Triple Alliance, and that both 
France and Russia would close up all 
internal divisions and face the crisis as 
united nations. That is why one may say 
of the German espionage system that it is 
as fundamentally stupid as it is super- 
ficially clever. and that no advantages 
accrue from it which are at all com- 
parable with its vicious legacy of rank- 
ling ill-will. 


A General Who Believes in Ghosts 


From (Current Opinion. 


range select him as the Grand Duke who 
is least tinged with that western culture 
so dear to some types of Russians. 

In temperament this most gifted of 
the Grand Dukes is conspicuously Slav, 
thinks a writer in the Rome Tribuna, for 
he has the fatalism, the poetical melan- 
choly and the characteristic spirituality 
of the race. He has always distrusted 
that tendency of his countrymen in good 
society towards a servile adoption of 
western manners and methods tricked 
out in a mummery of western catchwords. 
These things are to him remote from the 
spirit of the race to which he belongs, the 
race of which he is to-day the greatest 
leader. His idea has always been that 
Holy Russia embodies a racial genius 
capable of developing best along lines of 
its own, spontaneously, organically, with- 
out the adventitious aid of outside cul- 
ture. This attitude explains the reputa- 
tion of the Grand Duke Nicholas as a 
reactionary, a reputation established the 
more firmly because his notorious piety is 
so traditional. He suggests in his whole 
policy that first Czar Nicholas who told 
the poet Pushkin that “morality, diligence 
and zeal are preferable to crude, artificial 
and materialized education.” The Grand 
Duke Nicholas is most a Slav, it seems, 
too, in his sense of personal unworthiness, 
his moods of prayerful remorse. 

Nothing could be more conspicuous 
than the Grand Duke Nicholas as he 
strides in all his gigantic height among 


the throngs of worshippers at St. Isaac’s, 
the largest church in St. Petersburg. The 
vein of mysticism in his nature makes 
his religion the most emotional thing 
about him. He will stand like a man in a 
dream before the model of the holy sepul- 
chre which is so conspicuous a feature of 
this vast edifice. In truth, had not the 
war come with a rush, the Grand Duke, 
according to those who know him best, 
might to-day be one of the wandering 
“strannik” or penitents who have taken a 
vow of perpetual pilgrimage from shrine 
to shrine. The sternly fanatical type of 
his faith has found expression in the 
course of the campaign he directs, which 
is becoming more and more a crusade. 
The singing of hymns as the troops go 
into battle, the carrying of images by the 
popes in camp and the strict observance 
of the feasts as well as the fasts of the 
church, are due to this very religious 
Nicholas. He resembles Cromwell in his 
admiration of the soldier who prays. At 
the same time, the Grand Duke has come 
into collision with the holy synod on the 
score of his orthodoxy. He is said to in- 
cline to the heresy of the “old believers.” 


Owing to the extreme poverty in which 
he was reared—since neither his German 
mother nor his Russian father could leave 
him a kopek—the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
as a young cavalry officer, fell grievously 
into debt. He borrowed or was said to 
have borrowed large sums from a Jew, 
a fact of which his enemies at court made 
much. The Grand Duke suffered also be- 
cause of a rumor that he had sold his 
soul to the hated race. He fell madly in 
love with a Moscow widow whose husband 
had accumulated immense wealth in busi- 
ness and when Nicholas contracted a mor- 
ganatic marriage with this lady the story 
ran, according to the Milan Corriere, that 
the Jew had sold him to Madame Boure- 
nina. 

Infinite gossip has circulated in news- 
papers abroad regarding the relations 
between the present Czar and this great 
Grand Duke. Obscure disgrace seems 
at times, says a correspondent of Lon- 
don Truth, to involve Nicholas Nicho- 
laievitch. He is missed from Tsarskoje 
Selo for weeks. In a trice he regains 
favor. When the wealthy woman died 
in Moscow, for instance, the Grand Duke 
contracted a somewhat hasty union with 
one of the lovely daughters of the King 
of Montenegro. The Grand Duchess is 
Slav to the marrow, big physically, famed 
for a somewhat odalisque beauty. She is 
all imagination and fire, no thinker, yet 
intuitive, subtle, wedded to weird super- 
stitions, seeing ghosts. The shadow over 
her life is her failure to present her hus- 
band with a child in all the years of their 
union. She has prayed at every shrine 
in vain. 

To the influence of his passionate 
Grand Duchess over the mind of the 
Czarina is ascribed the rise of Nicholas 
Nicholaievitch to his present supremacy 
in the councils of Nicholas II. The Czar 
never saw a ghost, according to the Rome 
Avanti, until the Grand Duke exploited 
his own occultism at Tsarskoje Selo. He 
has had the most marvelous adventures 
with what are known technically as 
“veridical sensory automatisms,”  al- 
though in St. Petersburg they are taken 


far more seriously. “Stanza,” who is offi- 
cially, of course, the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia, is herself a medium, it seems. 
of extraordinary receptivity in a state 
of trance. In no long time, as everybody 
knows, the court of Nicholas II. became a 
sort of rendezvous for ghosts of great 
soldiers, great kings and great saints. 
He is a soldier of the intellectual, ex- 
ecutive type, capable of infusing his per- 
sonality through a whole staff until it 
burns with his fiery energy. He inspires 
the devotion that would not shrink from 
death. He has the magnetism of Ney. 
Finally he compels confidence by the ex- 
ample of efficiency that he sets, by the 
knowledge of his profession he can not 
help displaying because he has long ex- 
perience, a heart in his work and an 
incorruptible nature. No financial scan- 
dal has ever affected the repute of the 


A Negro City 


By E. F. Dyckoff 


N one district in New York City a 

Negro population equal in numbers 
to the inhabitants of Dallas, Texas, 
or Springfield, Massachusetts, _ lives, 
works, and pursues its ideals almost as a 
separate entity from the great surround- 
ing metropolis. Here Negro merchants 
ply their trade; Negro professional men 
follow their various vocations; their chil- 
dren are educated; the poor, sick, and 
orphan of the race are cared for; 
churches, newspapers, and banks flourish 
heedless of those, outside this Negro com- 
munity, who resent its presence in a 
white city. The progress which the 
Negroes have made in their own district 
is indeed little understood by those who, 
fearing the encroachment of a Negro 
slum, have done their best to thwart the 
growth and the progress of New York 
Negroes in obtaining better housing and 
living conditions and opportunities for 
racial advancement for the responsible 
‘olored people of New York City. That 
his prejudice manifested by their white 
neighbors is largely unwarranted both on 
moral and economic grounds may be seen 
from a rehearsal of the facts. 

Philip A. Payton, a Negro and a 
wealthy real estate operator, may be 
rightly termed the father of this Negro 
community, since it was he who, despite 
violent opposition, first installed his peo- 
ple in tenement property in this section 
ten or twelve years ago. It was Payton’s 
theory that living conditions equal to 
those available for the white man were 
what the Negro needed to give him the 
realization of white progress and white 
standards. 

Payton first bought three tenements. 
At that time a wealthy syndicate of whites 
owned a near-by tract, known as Olympic 
Field, where athletic meets had been held 
for several years. The syndicate in- 
tended cutting the tract into building lots, 
and, thinking to improve their selling 
chances, bought the tenements controlled 
by Payton and evicted the Negroes. But 
Payton and another Negro, J. C. Thomas. 
thereupon bought three other tenements 
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Grand Duke Nicholas in a court notori- 
ous for its venal royalties. 

Nicholas Nicholaievitch is most Rus- 
sian in his fraternity with the men he 
commands. This is not, as the Paris 
Figaro remarks, the fraternity of the 
French Revolution. It is too artless for 
that and too lacking in the element of 
self-consciousness. Neither is it the 
theatrical fraternity of the German 
Kaiser, hailing a regiment as ‘“com- 
rades.” It takes the form of a spontan- 
eous display of affection, a spiritual un- 
derstanding, a unity like that of the 
primitive Christians. Only a Slav could 
commune with Slavs on such a basis, our 
contemporary opines, and the soul of the 
Grand Duke is nothing else. It is simple, 
like a child’s, sympathetic, capable of re- 
vealing itself without shame yet with 
grandeur. 


in New York 
in the Outlook. 


on the same block and evicted the whites. 
The result of this skirmish was merely 
an exchange of tenants. After a series 
of shrewd business dealings in which the 
syndicate was worsted, the Negroes were 
left in possession of the nucleus of their 
future community, and Payton’s dream 
of progress among his people had begun 
to be realized. The Negro section proper 
now extends for ten blocks between 
Seventh and Park Avenues, with a gen- 
erous fringe of colored tenants reaching 
out in all directions from the community 
centre—evidence of quiet growth and ex- 
pansion. In this community of tenements 
and apartments are about fifteen hun- 
dred private houses of very good grade. 
One prominent member of the settlement 
recently paid fifty thousand dollars for 
one of these. The most prosperous of 
the Negroes, however, do not all live in 
private houses, by any means. since the 
apartment houses, as in similar white 
districts in New York City, offer equal 
advantages for good living. 

In the professions this Negro commun- 
ity has some twenty physicians who re- 
ceived their medical training at various 
universities and colleges. 

In the legal fraternity there are fifteen 
lawyers from Harvard, Yale, Syracuse, 
Columbia, the New York Law School, and 
North-western University. One of these 
men is a deputy Assistant District At- 
torney for New York County, and one is 
Assistant Corporation Counsel for the 
city of New York. 

There are eight dentists from Howard 
and New York Dental Colleges, two archi- 
tects from Cornell University, four regis- 
tered pharmacists from Columbia and 
the New York College of Pharmacy who 
conduct large drug stores in the districts, 
and twenty-five registered trained nurses. 

In the business world the community 
possesses Negro real estate firms which 
enjoy the confidence of some of the larg- 
est and most conservative financial insti- 
tutions in the city. 

The thoroughgoing business attitude of 
a majority of the community is witnessed 
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in the small percentage of saloons. The 
city of New York numbers its saloons at 
the ratio of one to every thousand of 
population, and in poorer class neighbor 
hoods a much higher average obtains. 
The Negro community has less than one 
to every two thousand of population, and 
only five of these are owned or conducted 
by Negroes. 

There are no very definite data on 
which to base the per capita wealth of 
the community. Some statistics published 
three or four years ago gave as the sav- 
ings bank deposit of all Negroes in New 
York City the sum of fifteen millions. 
Since three-fourths of the Negro popula- 
tion of New York City and practically all 
of their prominent men now live in this 
uptown community, it would seem reason 
able to estimate their savings deposits 
at least as high as ten million. Business 
men of the section, however, insist that 
this is too low by at least fifty per cent., 
and point out that the Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank carries alone one and a half per 
cent. of Negro savings. 

Among the opportunities available for 
the young Negroes of the district, Public 
School 89 plays a most important role 
There are some two thousand pupils in 
this school, and eighty per cent. are Ne 
groes. One of the most serious problem 
confronting Mr. Theobald, principal of 
the school, is that of caring for the West 
Indian Negro children who have come 
with their parents to New York. At the 
age of eleven most of these children are 
not sufficiently advanced to take a place 
in the classes with Northern children of 
their own age. Of private stenographic 
and business schools there is a great vari 
ety available. Trades open to girls, such 
as hair-dressing, manicuring, dressmak 
ing, and millinery, are also taught by 
many competent teachers. It is hoped, 
too, that a trade division will soon be 
established in the publie school. 

There is a branch public library in the 
very heart of the community. Books or 
religion, history, biography, and poetry 
are perhaps in the greatest demand. The 
community as a whole, although this 
statement can hardly be taken as a proof 
of widespread erudition or scholarship, is 
said to be a veritable mint for the sub 
scription-book agent. 

With all this progress in the art of 
modern living, is there no crime, no riot 
ing or lawlessness? Indeed there is. But 
communities of ninety thousand people 
where there is no crime are not the most 
usual things in this world. Like white 
cities of equal size, this Negro settle- 
ment has its slums, in which the vicious 
element prevails; but the citizens, through 
the medium of their civic organizations 
and groups of workers, try hard to cope 
with that element, and every illegal act 
committed in the “black belt” is as much 
deplored by them as it would be in a simi- 
larly respectable and law-abiding white 
district. 

The sincerity and spirit with which this 
Negro community is attacking the prob 
lems common to all cities and towns, irre- 
spective of the color and race of their in- 
habitants, may be judged, perhaps, by a 
brief quotation from the programme of a 
meeting of Negro business men called to 
discuss certain disorders in their district. 
Very clearly indeed the leading Negroes 
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of this New York committee have learned 
that civic disorder means both a social 
and a financial loss, and that the city or 
organized society which permits and tol- 
erates bad conditions is wantonly throw- 


ing away its best assets. 


The progress made by the citizens of 


this Negro community in cosmopolitan 


The German 
By E. . Be ntle y 


.* may be interesting to approach the 
question by a somewhat indirect 
route, and to make, first of all, a few 
remarks upon a detail of the German 
state of mind which has been industri- 
ously advertised day after day ever since 
the opening of the war. I mean German 
confidence. We hear somewhat less of 
this than we did, yet even now, after more 
than four months of the war, men like 
Herr Gwinner and Herr Thyssen are volu- 
bly declaring their unshaken conviction 
that their country cannot possibly be 
anything but victorious; and the Imperial 
Chancellor, as I write, has just been as- 
suring the Reichstag that “under the 
banner of our Army and the flag of our 
I’leet we shall conquer.” The Press con- 
tinues, with pathetic perseverance, to as- 
sure its readers that this, that, or the 
other eminent person is completely at 
ease about the result of the war. Eng- 
lish people returning from Germany since 
the war began have come home deeply 
impressed with the confidence shown by 
all classes of Germans; their German 


friends seemed to have talked to them 
of nothing else, except the frightful fate 
reserved for England when the time 


comes for trampling upon her. 

Now, I do not hesitate to say that all 
this talking at the top of the voice about 
confidence is overwhelming evidence that 
le nation Is In a pitiable state of appre- 
hension; as well it may be. Confidence is 
like good manners: the more people have 


of the less they talk about it. 


it 1 
The thing is trar sparent. Let us con- 


nce to the Reic} tag w 


trast Dr. von Bethman: Hollweeg’s assur 
wit 


th what he said 
o our Ambassador in Berlin on the dav 
when he demanded his passports. The 
Chancellor was off his pedestal on that 

ion. Sir Ernest Goschen has told 
that he found his Excellency “very 
ated,” that he was “so excited. so evi- 
dey tly overcome by the news of our ac- 
tion, and so little disposed to hear reason,” 


+ 


that it was useless to attempt discussio 


with him. He “harangued” Sir Ernest 
for “about twenty minutes”; he said that 
sur action was “terrible,” and that “it was 
like striking a man from behind while he 
was fighting for his life against two 

ailants.” It is hard to see what grounds 
the Chancellor has to-day for greater 
confidence than he felt then; it is indeed 
obvious that the complete breakdown of 
Germany’s war plans has made things 
far worse than he supposed they were go- 
ing to be. And what the Chancellor feels 
is felt by every German who can use his 
wits. Of what value, if we consider it 
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New York is well worth the attention and 
interest of all those concerned with bet- 
tering the physical and moral conditions 
of Negroes throughout the entire country. 
Is it too much to hope that the time may 
come when to all Negroes may be offered 
the opportunity for clean living and civic 
development such as is apparently avail- 
able in the “black belt” of New York? 


State of Mind 


in the Fortn ightly. 


coolly, is the continuous volume of profes- 
sions of confidence made privately to 
3ritish and neutral persons, or published 
to the world? Is it to be supposed that 
any German would be candidly communi- 
cative to any non-German on the state 
of his own or the public’s feeling? Should 
we be so, if we were in their shoes? 

The truth is that when the armies were 
mobilized for the defence of the Father- 
land, every German tongue and pen was 
mobilized for the same purpose. Yet for 
all the care with which the fiction of 
universal freedom from anxiety has been 
kept up by the Press, even there an occa- 
sional leakage of the truth has taken 
place. One finds, for example, bitter allu- 
sions to the spreading of panicky ideas 
by “Miessmacher’’—a slang term that 
may be rendered as “Dampers” or “Wet 
Blankets.” Nobody who knows Germany 
will doubt that the tribe of Miessmacher 
is numerous and active behind the veil 
drawn over German public opinion. 

Not that there was no confidence in the 
ability of the German arms to achieve 
victory, so far as the fighting by land 
went. On the contrary, that confidence 
was, at the outset, supreme. It was not 
the bringing of our Army into the war, 
but the menace of our sea-power and 
money-power that dashed the hopes of the 


enemy. He had no doubts at all of his 
ability to smash the French in a few 
weeks, and then deal decisively with the 
Russians at his leisure. He honestly be- 


lieved the British Army to be quite use- 
less, and considered that the pitting of it 
against even a numerically inferior Ger 
man force would be an act of murder. It 
seems to be established that even those 
of the higher military command nursed 
these delusions. 

Yet in that very confidence in the un- 


questionable material excellence of the 


German armies, well-founded as it was, 


there was that German quality of fever- 
ish exaggeration which we in England 
have been taught to regard as a sien of 
moral weakness. A British officer showed 
me, some time ago, a letter received by 
him from a German friend, a staff office 
then with the advance through Belgium. 
(It had been posted in London, by the 
way.) The Germans had not yet en- 
countered the British Expeditionary 
Force. “Your troops are going to experi- 
ence something,” said the writer. “I can- 
not understand the British action in send- 
ing them. As for us, we must conquer; 
anything else is unthinkable of armies 
which advance, like ours, with a most 
iron victory-will (mit eisernstem Sieges- 


willen), and resolved to fight to the last 
drop of German blood. For us it is all 
a settled thing, ordained by God.” 

We have in the foregoing letter a 
glimpse of that peculiarly German idea 
which runs throughout the literature of 
German confidence, that nothing can go 
amiss with Germany’s cause if all Ger- 
mans continually exercise the “will to 
victory.” The notion that a people con- 
quers by being wholly determined to con- 
quer, irrespective of mere military facts, 
has been vigorously promulgated by the 
most distinguished pens. It illustrates 
a characteristic of which I have more to 
say later: the curious onesidedness and 
innocent national egoism of the German 
mind. Those who speak and write in this 
way would, I believe, be honestly sur- 
prised at the suggestion that “will to vie- 
tory” is a game at which any number can 
play, and that Great Britain, France, 
and Russia may be playing it too. That 
the moral force of the Deutsches Volk ex- 
ceeds that of all the rest of Europe put 
together does not seem at all a laughable 
proposition in Germany. It comes, in 
effect, to this: that Germany—it used to 
be Prussia only—is by nature so immeas- 
urably and permanently superior to the 
rest of the world that if she ever did suf- 
fer defeat it would not be because there 
was anything really wrong with Ger- 
many; it would only be because she had 
not fully given her mind to the matter, 
and by no means because her opponent 
had given proof of greater strength or 
capacity. 

If anyone chooses to think this an un- 
fair or exaggerated account of a prevail- 
ing German idea I cannot help it. It is 
written large over German literature of 
the past three generations at least, and 
in monstrous characters over that of the 
past twenty years. Fostered by Govern- 
ment in the schools and the universities, 
it dominates them; it inspires the whole 
national life. The mystical worship of 
Germanism has completely possessed the 
nodern German mind. 

I have called this form of patriotism 
mystical. There has certainly never been 
anything like it in England, or, I think, 
anywhere outside Germany, Britons, from 
time to time, have entertained a very 
high notion of their own importance in the 
world; but they have never said of them 


selves, as the high priests of Germanism 


lo loudly and honestly declare of their 
own people, that the salvation and devel- 
epment of white civilization depends up- 
on thell complete dominance over all 
other nations. When we read a period of 
[{nglish history of which we have no 
reason to be proud, we do not exclaim at 
the marvel of a race so super-human hav 
ing temporarily forgotten itself. We are 
proud of our nation, but we realize that 
it consists of human beings, and that its 
destiny depends, not upon any Divine 
preference for us above our neighbors, 
but upon its own qualities and acts. We 
can, and we constantly do. laugh at our- 
selves as a nation; a thing at which more 
than one German visiting England has 
expressed to me his amazement and his 
sense of sacrilege. 

This spirit of nationalism—vague, 
boundless, supernatural, exclusively self- 
contemplating, and (I venture to suggest) 
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essentially tribal and barbaric—is, of all 
the things we are fighting, the one that 
is most difficult to understand. So far as 
it is intelligible at all by the citizens of 
maturer States, it seems mere enfaniil- 
lage; and so it is, for the childish sim- 
plicity of the German mind is at once the 
best and the worst thing about it. For 
children can be recklessly naughty; and 
they can be “badly brought up.” 

What, then, is meant by German Kul- 
tur when its right to determine the fu- 
ture of mankind is proclaimed to-day, as 
it has been, more or less candidly, in a 
library of books, a score of recent profes- 
sional manifestoes and a cloud of jour- 
nalistic writings? What is this higher 
achievement of the human spirit in de- 
fence of which so many thousands of 
innocent people have been murdered; in 
demonstration of which so many pockets 
have bulged with blood-stained loot, and 
so much stolen liquor has been guzzled? 
What is it that has been so persistently 
contrasted with the “barbarism” of Rus- 
sia—Russia, where one finds the most 
striking contemporary development of 
almost every art, and a national spirit 
almost visibly preparing itself to give a 
new and nobler impulse to all mankind? 
German Kultur means the achievement by 
Germany in a supreme degree of all the 
results of intellectual and moral progress 
in the modern world. This claim, which 
is of old standing, has long been known 
to other nations, who have treated it as 
entertaining rather than outrageous. It 
has been set down for—and of course 
it is—one of those grotesque hallucina- 
tions to which the German imagination is 
prone. But since Europe has gone to war 
about it, we ought to inquire how much. 
if anything, there is in it. 

Now if cultural superiority meant what 
many people, in England as well as in 
Germany, believe it to mean, the Germans 
would have a considerable case. In jus- 
tice to our enemies it ought to be ad- 
mitted that the volume of cultivated in- 
tellect, the diffusion of intellectual and 
artistic tastes and pursuits, in modern 
Germany to use a word which Ger- 
mans have cruelly overworked—colossal. 
It is, I think, at least equal to what one 
finds in France. It immeasurably 
greater than what one finds in this coun- 
try. 

The Germans are a reading people, an 
intellectually inquisitive and enterprising 
people. Modern German poetry in- 
tensely alive; all kinds of creative litera- 
ture flourish; criticism is active, sensitive, 
and thorough; German learning, with all 
its short-comings, is monumental. Music 
pervades the whole German nation; and 
apart from music, the art world in Ger- 
many is of an extent that must continually 
amaze English observers. Whatever 
they may think of its quality, the amount 
of original. forcible talent it embraces is 
wonderful, and the recognition and sup- 
port given to that talent are, to English 
eyes, more wonderful still. 

It the full consciousness of these 
things, and of the contrast which Ger- 
many presents in this respect when set 
beside other nations, that accounts for 
the monotonous insistence upon cultural 
superiority on the part of those who ad- 
dress the world on Germany’s behalf. The 
answer of the world comes to this: that it 
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A Fine Time 
To Work Out 
The Food Problem 


High prices of meats will induce people to plan meals with more reason 


and better judgment of food-strength and cost. 


ga Many of our strong men, college athletes and others, learned from actual 
experience that a vegetarian diet produces better results than a diet including 


meat. 


Many famous names appear in the vegetarian list. Names whose owners 


are champions and prize winners in their chosen field. 


(Made in Canada) 


After all the argument for and against any particular kind of diet, the 
question can best be solved for the individual by personal test. 





Certain it is that those who have never tried it, have some facts to learn 
by breakfasting this way: 


Some Fruit, 


Dish of Grape-Nuts and Cream, 


Crisp, Buttered Toast, 


Cup of hot, well-made Postum 


Plenty for a strong man 


Looks “thin,” you say. Our word for it, you will reach lunch time fully 
sustained—food well digested—bhead clear and ready for the noon-day meal 


Grape-Nuts food is sold at the same price to-day as it has always been 
sold. No rise in price. 


day worker or brain worker. 


There's a way to reasonable economy in food and that’s not all 


“There’s a Reason” 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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. INGERSOLL 


PIMENTO 
CHEESE 





Consists of Inge 
soll Cream Chee 
and Sweet Spa 
ish Pimentos 
Very appetizing 
In packages, 1 
ind 15¢ 





Ask Your 


Groces. 


The Ingersoll 
Packing Co., 
Ltd., 


Ingersol, Ont. 
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CLARK’S 


TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


—— 12 oz. and 16 oz. 
Bottles 


prepared from only 












ehoice, red, ripe to- 
matoes and the finest 
selected spices. Guar 
anteed absolutely 
pure and to contain 
no artificial preserva 
tives or coloring mat 
ter. The finest yet. 
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sympathizes with any nation which de- 
clines to be bossed and bullied and threat- 
ened with physical violence by another 
nation, cultured or otherwise; and that, 
moreover, the Germans’ claim to repre- 
sent the highest development of the civil- 
ization of the white races is intolerably 
vain and ridiculous. And it is a prime 
psychological fact in the European situ- 
ation that Germany is quite honestly un- 
able to understand that answer, or to be- 
lieve that it can be sincerely made by 
intelligent people. The idea of the 
brotherhood of mankind simply does not 
exist for the prophets of Germanism. To 
them it appears fantastic to deny the 
right of superiors to dictate to inferiors, 
at the sword’s point if necessary; and 
equally so to deny that the German people 
towers above all others in Europe in every 
moral, as in every material, respect. 
When the directing mind of a nation has 
arrived at these conclusions, and is pre- 
pared to act upon them, bloodshed is as 
inevitable as anything in political affairs 
can be said to be. 

The fact that Germany has got itself 
into this singular mental attitude sup- 
plies, plainly, the first and most obvious 
answer to the claim of cultural suprem- 
acy. For if such supremacy should not 
mean the chastening of human character 
and human ideals in a supreme degree 
by enlightened self-criticism, what should 
it mean? 

Any sort of self-criticism, as the world 
now realizes, is alien to that spirit in 
Germany which has made the war. Self- 
admiration in the German people has 
swollen to a degree probably never 
equalled in history; unless Houston Cham- 
berlain and some others are right in as- 
cribing something like it to the Athenians 
of the great age. But enough has been 
said above about the cult of Germanism. 
I do not think it unjust to speak of it as 
essentially tribal and barbaric, and to say 
that any people in which such a cult pre- 
dominates is uncivilized in spirit. 

There are at least two other large 
moral facts about modern Germany which 
take us to the same conclusion. The first 
must be called, bluntly, German brutality. 
I do not refer particularly to German 
methods in warfare. They are only one 
result of a general leaning towards vio- 
lence, which has always been present in 
the soul of the people, but which seems 
to have been greatly strengthened in the 
present generation—a very remarkable 
and melancholy fact, if it be a fact. And 
on this point I readily admit that the 
Prussian still holds a marked pre-emi- 
nence over other types of German na- 
tionality. Nobody can live for a week in 
Prussia without feeling the presence of 
this tendency. It is in the very air. It 
is in everything, from the Cancellarial 
splutterings about “hacking through” a 
practically defenceless neutral State, to 
the unembarrassed air with which a six- 
teen-stone Berliner will crowd a woman 
out of the corner seat in a tram, or the 
whole-hearted gusto with which a troop 
of mounted police will charge, laying 
about them with the flat of the sabre, 
right through an entirely peaceable as- 
sembiy of those most innocuous political 
lambs who in Germany go by the name of 
Socialists. Ruthless employment of su- 
perior strength of any kind to one’s own 
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advantage, and a taste for the exercise of 
force in general, are so much matters of 
course to that strange people that little 
things which make the ordinary British 
observer’s fists tingle are constantly said 
and done in everyday life without exciting 
any comment. 

Any people may be attracted by the 
idea of glory won in arms; but in Ger- 
many it is armed violence, with or with- 
out glory, that is treated as a healthy and 
desirable thing. And added to this one 
discovers in Germany a gloating over the 
idea of military ruthlessness, and that 
senseless brutality to which all armies 
are more or less prone when out of hand, 
that is, I am obliged to say, inexpressibly 
repugnant. There is a feeling that war 
is a kind of carnival, in which it is the 
thing to give free rein to every savage 
instinct of the human animal. The dis- 
play, in speech and action, of this senti- 
ment since the war began has, I suppose, 
startled even those who thought they had 
fathomed its depth in time of peace. The 
most remarkable feature of German jour- 
nalistic writing—and I may say that Ger- 
man newspapers have been brought, and 
are being brought, into England regularly 
—has been this undercurrent of lickerish 
delight in the sufferings which the con- 
quering hosts of Germany have imposed, 
and are going to impose, on their enemies; 
especially, of course, on the English. The 
numerous and excellent minor poets of 
Germany have bathed their souls in blood 
and hatred; and so have the popular 
artists. When the comic journals are 
depicting the vileness and cowardice of 
all or any of the Allies, they will put for 
contrast a fine, clean-limbed young Ger- 
man soldier, looking stern and noble. 
When the idea is to suggest the hideous 
fate in store for the enemy nations when 
the German soldier has got the upper 
hand, he is represented as a leering, 
coarse-visaged lout, visibly capable of any 
atrocity. The whole volume of the stuff 
that has been written and drawn about 
Germany’s airships illustrates this point. 
The quite undisguised notion behind it all 
is that Zeppelins, when they get to work, 
will murder civilian populations whole- 
sale by bomb-dropping; and the wide- 
spread and whole-hearted rapture with 
which that notion is hugged, and the ex- 
ultation over the imagined terror of the 
enemy nations, are among the most re- 
markable effects of German Kultur. 

* * + 

Just as I conclude this paper, Mr. Bal- 
four has summed up in a sentence the 
tragedy of the German state of mind: 
“Unhappily for herself, unhappily for 
mankind, Germany has apparently felt 
that it was not enough to be great, 
honored, wealthy. and secure, but that no 
nation worthy of the name, having domi- 
nation within its grasp, should fail by any 
means, fair or foul, to pursue domination 
until it was secured.” That is peculiarly 
well put. because it reminds us forcibly of 
what is not always remembered in the 
offering of comment upon this situation 
that Germany has proved herself in the 
past a great nation, one of the greatest in 
the annals of mankind, judged by every 
test of greatness save one; and that one. 
strangely enough, the very test to which 
she has most confidently appealed—the 
test of civilized character. 
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The Choice of Furniture 


Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


By Agnes Rowe Farman, in 


I F you, perhaps, have been so fortunate 
as to grow up in a home where the 
furnishings were, in themselves, an edu- 
cation in good taste, you can no more 
realize the debt you owe your parents for 
their wise choice of the table from which 
you ate three times a day, the chairs in 
which you sat, and the bed in which you 
slept, than you could hope to appreciate 
the advantage of having been bred and 
born in a family circle where the King’s 
English was spoken as a matter of course. 
To many a sensitive child, even in homes 
where the school education is ranked of 
highest importance, the family furniture 
is as so many rude voices, clashing with 
“ain't” and “got ter” in all corners of the 
room. 

It is not because the family can afford 
no better, that so much unworthy furni- 
ture goes into the unpretentious home to- 
day. Getting down to the very root of the 
trouble, it is first of all because men and 
women harassed by a sense of their own 
limitations when they set about the fur- 
nishing of their homes, persist in thinking 
of Art as a thing apart from Life. When 
we understand that “art is primarily con- 
cerned with making the useful garments 
of life beautiful; not with trimming 
them,” we begin to approach the subject 
of home-furnishing from the right angle. 

If the truly good furniture is so inex- 
pensive, why is it, then, that we find it 
only, as a rule, in fine homes? Just be- 
cause it takes a cultivated taste to 
appreciate simplicity—and there is such 
a wide, wide difference between that which 
is simple and that which is merely crude! 
The average home can always afford good 
furniture, but the average store can not 
afford to carry much “plain stuff.” Pre- 
tentious patterns must be crowded to the 
fore because they appeal to our common 
love of display, and the manufacturer of 
“best sellers” knows full well the temp- 
tation that lurks in the table or chair 
which looks more than its price. 

So referring back to our Chippendale 
chair, we take up the question of “period 
styles,” of which we hear so much talk 
to-day. Why insist upon “period furni- 
ture?” For the very good reason that 
since the last of the great furniture- 
makers of eighteenth-century England 
and the days of the Empire in France, no 
really worthy style has been born- with 
one exception: our own American “arts 
and crafts” furniture. Following the 
days when furniture-design in the Old 
World reached its highest excellence came 
that gloomy period when the homes of 
both England and America were swamped 
with the horrors of early and mid-Vic- 
torian styles—an age too well remem- 
bered by most of us to call for comment 
here—and after that the “arts and crafts” 
movement was brought forth. In England 
this gave rise to a style known as “the 
quaint,” while in France, Germany, and 
Austria the movement found expression 
under the general term of “l’art nouveau.’ 
2ut American craftsman furniture, and 
similar pieces under other names, seem to 
be the only result of the new art that has 






filled a definite need in the lives of a peo- 
ple, and which, therefore, may be called 
a permanent style. 

Thus it happens that we must turn to 
the past for inspiration in matters of 
furniture; not because it is fashionable to 
do so, but because of the rich legacy of 
beauty that is ours in the designs handed 
down by the masters of other days. 

3ut we who have not the good fortune 
to possess heirlooms of real value, nor 
the time to hunt bargains in antiques; we 
who lack even opportunity to study the 
various periods so that we might buy in- 
telligently if we did have the price—how 
are we to choose when we come to furnish 
and refurnish our homes? 

There is but one safe course: to be con- 
tent with the very simplest expressions of 
ihe period styles, and to look with mis- 
trust upon any pretentious piece offered 
at a price little more than is asked for the 
plainest furniture of best manufacture. 

Jacobean, Queen Anne, Georgian, Co- 
lonial, and the French styles are the 
periods best suited for the typical Ameri- 
can home. To many persons a mention of 
French furniture at once calls to mind 
elaborate and costly pieces gilded and up- 
holstered in rich brocades, or else the 
flimsy imitations which make many a 

small parlor a place to be endured only 
when there is no escape. But royalty did 
not always live in state, even at Versailles 
in an extravagant age, and in the private 
homes of the French nobility we find 
much simple and exquisite furniture 
adapted for unpretentious bedrooms and 
drawing-rooms of the present time. Such 
pieces are made in French walnut, with 
cane panels in place of upholstery, or in 
light enamelled woods of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. design. 


Jacobean fur 





rniture—so called because 
it came into favor during the reign of 
James I.—was of oak, in the soft brown 
English finish that is so beautiful. Much 
of it was upholstered, much was made 
with cane seats and backs, and the chairs 
were either carved or ornamented with 
simple legs and posts. Under the reign 
of William and Mary the Dutch influence 
naturally became more pronounced, and 
during the reign of Queen Anne walnut 
came into high esteen. Each of these 
periods has given us simple, sturdy de- 
signs suitable for American homes, and 
these are reproduced in especially good 


oe ing-room furniture for the housewife 
f limited means. 


Under the Georgian period, when ma- 
hogany became the favorite of all cabinet 
woods. are included the many stvles of 
Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Adam, Shera- 
ton, and other illustrious cabinetmakers 
of the eighteenth century under whose 
a00tee tna. furniture-design in England 

eached the crest of the wave. Repro- 
ductions of German styles are usually 
expensive, both because of the woods em- 
pioyed and because they call for work- 
manship of the highest order; yet even 
here we find designs so simple that they 
may be carried out at comparatively small 
cost. Colonial is a_ still more general 
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classification, for under this broad head 





we find as many kinds of furniture as the 
different lands from which the earlier 
settlers came. Most Colonial furniture, 
like the lives of the colonists, was simple 
and unpretentious and substantial, and 
the quaint chairs, tables, beds, and chests 
of drawers of this period are well-chosen 
for the modest home. 

The old-fashioned Windsor chairs that 
have a way of looking quite as much at 
home to-day in a house of costly furnish- 
ings as they did in the kitchens of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and other simple styles 
shown in our illustrations, are examples 
of chairs that are good “yesterday, to- 
day, and forever,” though they cost no 
more than the over-ornate varieties which 
come with parlor or dining-room “suites.” 

Bearing these few general observations 
in mind. while furnishing or refurnishing 
your home, you have only to decide which 
style is best suited to your own home life, 
and then, having settled this all-import- 
ant question, try to keep your rooms close- 
ly related—at least those opening into 
each other. This does not mean that you 
need have all of your rooms in one division 
of a given period, nor everything Heppel- 
white in your living-room because you 
possess a few Heppelwhite chairs. It is 
only necessary to preserve a feeling of 
cne nationality, and to see that the vari- 
ous furnishings of a room are related in 
character and harmonious in color. 


Novel Plan for Utilizing Power 
of Niagara Falls 


A plan for saving and utilizing from 
75 to 80 per cent. of the power now going 
to waste over Niagara Falls without di- 
minishing the scenic beauty of the falls 
has been worked out in detail and is being 
promoted. Two of the most important 
features of the falls, in a scenic way, are 
the deflection of light through the water 
as it curves over the crest, and the rising 
spray from the impact of the water at the 
base of the cliff, and both of these fea- 
tures are to be preserved. This is accom- 
plished by an ingenious arrangement of 
penstocks by which a portion of the water 
is caught as it falls from the crest, is led 
through the turbines, and is then dis- 
charged into the falling sheet of water 
at the foot of the cliff, care being taken 
not to divert enough of the water through 
the penstocks to impair the beauty of the 
falling sheet. The plan involves the build- 
ing of a permanent concrete crest for the 
falls, to prevent future erosion, as well 
as the construction of a tunnel across the 
river back of the face of the cliff. To di- 
vert the water from successive sections 
so that this work can be done, dams are 
to be made by building cribs in the river 
above the falls, and then the crest and 
sinking them. After- the work is com- 
pleted, these dams are to be removed by 
blasting, or by unloading the cribs and 
floating them to a new site. This will add 
considerably to the initial expense, but 
not sufficiently to be worth considering 
when the question of preserving the 


beauties of nature is at stake. 
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body it remains for the trained nurse to assist Nature 
in restoring wasted tissue and building up the body 
into new life and strength by giving a food that con- 
tains the necessary body-building material in digestible 
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Belgiums Literary 
Revival 


By William A spe nwall Bradley in 
the Bookman. 


HE “Belgian Renascence,” as it was 

called, was indeed, one of the chief 
outstanding events in the literary his- 
tory of Europe during the last two de- 
cades of the last century. We heard about 
it in this country chiefly through little 
fin-de-siécle publications like the Chap 
Book, and in connection with the sudden 
fame, at first largely derisory, of one 
Maurice Maeterlinck who, it was repeated 
on every hand, had been christened by 
some crack-brained French critic, the 
“Belgian Shakespeare.” 

3ut if this writer of disconcerting little 
plays for puppets had originally the effect 
of rescuing his land from the literary 
oblivion in which it had long languished, 
the subsequent development of his indi- 
vidual fame has had rather the reverse 
effect, by causing the colossal success of 
one poet to overshadow, eclipse, or sum up 
in itself, the results of a whole contempor- 
ary movement. And it was not until the 
other day, when suggested for member- 
ship in the French Academy, that Maeter- 
linck, naming Emile Verhaeren as a 
worthier candidate for that honor, again, 
for the second time, drew the attention of 
a very large part of the world to Belgium, 
not as the birthplace of one great writer 
only, but as the home of a whole group of 
poets. 

The decade 1885-1895 was the heroic 
and religious age of the little country’s 
literary history—an age of lofty aspira- 
tion and of pure faith in the ideal. “All 
were poor and no one thought of money. 
Souls were young, ingenuous, impas- 
sioned: they preferred to the gold of Zola 
the poverty of Barbey and of Villiers.” 

Yet, tout de méme, a literary movement 
cannot subsist forever without public 
appreciation and support. There was 
very little of either in Belgium either 
then or later. Even in Brussels there were 
neither readers nor regular publishers. 
The public, accustomed to look to Paris 
for its literary fashions, paid no attention 
to its own writers, and the Government re- 
mained cold. It once gave three hundred 
francs to Verhaeren, but such munificent 
patronage was rare. The reason was that 
the Direction de Lettres was still, at that 
time, under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. “There was 
never enough money for hogs and stal- 
lions. Besides, one minister, head of this 
department, once made a_ categorical 
statement on the subject. ‘People live on 
good soup and not on good language,’ de- 
clared this positive spirit.” 





Under the circumstances it is not 
strange that, one by one, most of the best 
writers, as they became known to the 
larger public outside Belgium, should, in 
spite of their loyal patriotism, have been 
drawn to Paris, where they have taken 
their places in the literary life of the 
capital. Little by little the “Belgian Re- 
nascence” has become merged in that 
larger movement of the whole of French 
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literature, known as “Symbolism.” Bel- 
gian writers, like Huysmans and Arthur 
Rimbaud, working hand in hand with 
Verlaine, Mallarmé, and Villiers de I’Isle 
Adam, helped directly to shape this move- 
ment from the very start. And it is to no 
small extent the fiower of the Belgian 
literary youth, with their comparative 
freedom from hampering tradition, and 
frank, outspoken, provincial enthusiasm, 
who, once it was started, have success- 
fully continued it. 

Just how important has been their col- 
laboration may conveniently be seen by 
referring to the two volumes of von 
Bever’s and Léautaud’s Pocétes d’Au- 
jourd’hui. There, among fifty-three poets 
represented, no fewer than ten are Bel- 
gians. They are Max Elskamp, André 
Fontainas, Gregoire Le Roy, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Albert Mockel, Arthur Rim- 
baud, Georges Rodenbach, Fernand 
Séverin, Charles Van Lerberghe, and 
Emile Verhaeren—besides René Ghil, who 
is half French and half Belgian. The 
mere numerical proportion is impressive. 
3ut when one considers that this group 
contains two of the most representa- 
tive writers to-day in the French 
language—Verhaeren and Maeterlinck— 
it will be seen clearly just what the great 
nation owes to the little one which now 
lies in ruins on its northern frontier. 

As for the Belgian writers themselves, 
while they are no longer, for the most 
part, thought of as forming a separate 
national school, they have none the less 
performed the greatest possible service 
for “la patrie.” They have brought to 
3eloium a new respect and a new pres- 
tige that it would not otherwise have en- 
joyed. Formerly, in Paris, at least, the 
word “Belgian” never failed to carry with 
it a shade of contempt, while any preten- 
sions on the part of the Belgian people to 
taste and culture were sneered at. Now, 
as Lemonnier says, “nobody troubles to 
ask whether Maeterlinck, Verhaeren, 
fakhoud are from any other country than 
the great literary fatherland. Or rather, 
they are known to be Flemings, and are 
feted as if they were Frenchmen.” 

These three writers and their fellow- 
poets and novelists have, in short, given 
Belgium a securer “place in the sun” of 
the world’s respect, than her former for- 
midable industrial prowess ever won for 
her. Now that so many of the monuments 
of her modern material civilization, cele- 
brated so characteristically by Verhaeren, 
have been razed, destroyed. obliterated, 
their works still remain to remind the 
world that a nation is not a mere strip of 
land. but the soul of a people. 
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of war. In the 1914 U.S. appropriation 
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Zone, there is an item of $7,500 for the 
purchase of 2,500 coils of wire. Much of 
this, it is understood, will be placed 
through different parts of the jungles, 
making an approach in front of the forts 
next to impossible. 
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What a Routed 
Army is Like 


By Staunton McKay in London 
Magazine " 


HE soldier faces many dangers, but 

the worst of them all, short of death 
itself, is the danger of running away 
from the enemy. To fly from the enemy 
does not pay, though, of course, it is often 
necessary to make a strategic movement 
to the rear. 

Now, there is all the difference in the 
world between an orderly retreat and a 
rout. An army that has retreated in an 
orderly manner can cut and come again, 
so to speak} the army that has lost its 
nerve and fled can never more be the 
army it was. The habit of the British 
\rmy of retreating when it must, like an 
angry bulldog being pulled away from 
the object of its rage, is the most valuable 
of all its military characteristics. 

When things are getting very hot on 
the battlefield, when men are dropping, 
dropping, when the shells bursting make 
one continuous noise, when the whine of 
the bullets blends into one quavering 
chord, and the enemy is coming nearer 
and nearer, then it may seem that flight 
will bring safety, and the temptation to 
run away becomes greater and greater, 
especially to a man who has been urged 
on to the battlefield by pressure. That 
point reached, he is past reason, but if 
he could bring himself to think clearly, 
then the reasons for staying where he 
was, and facing the peril out, 
weigh down the impulse to flee. 

As soon as he breaks and runs, 
enemy has his supreme chance. 


would 


the 
Unas- 
saulted himself, he can bring up every 
gun, every horseman, every bayonet he 
has to pound the flying force, and do it 
without much fear of being hit back. 
Speaking generally, the losses to the 
routed are always greater than to those 
who stay and face it out, unless over- 
whelming numbers are brought to bear, in 
which case surrender is the alternative to 
annihilation. Shrapnel, case-shot, every 
sort of shell, rifle fire, and machine gun 
harass and slay the runners as they race 
across the open. Where they died in 
dozens in the trenches, they die in hun- 
dreds in the flight. That is the element- 
ary aspect of running away. There are 


other aspects which explain why an army 


distinct from one that re- 
treated, can never be the same again. 


that van, as 


To direct the operations of a great 
railway is a complicated work; it is 
child’s play compared with the direction 
of a great body of soldiers on the march. 
Wheeled traffic must have roads, and 
according to their width and the 
and smoothness of their sur- 
faces, can only take a certain number of 
men in a certain time. 

To enable me to explain precisely what 
happens to a routed army, let me first 
remind you how an orderly march is con- 
ducted. 

Fast traffic goes through the roads that 
make detours, for the army must be kept 
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in touch as far as possible. In front of 
all, securing it, is the cavalry screen, 
which keeps in touch with the enemy, 
prevents surprises by him, beats off feeble 
attacks, and, in short, acts as the eyes 
and ears of the mass behind it. 

The brain at the centre — the officer 
commanding and his staff—hears every- 
thing, and, as the position changes, makes 
movements to meet the new conditions. 
It has to move numbers of men over what- 
ever lines of road happen to be available 
with a precision that would turn grey the 
traffic-despatcher of a great railway. It 
has to improvise and alter from minute 
to minute. 

All this organization falls stunned the 
moment the men of an army take charge 
of themselves and run in panic. The guns 
go along any road that appears to be open 
and that seems as though it went in the 
direction away from the enemy. The 
“traffic-manager” of the army could have 
told them that to take guns along such a 
road was useless, because it either turn- 
ed back again, as so many by-roads serv- 
ing farmlands do, or because its surface 
would not bear the weight of guns. Again, 
the hills upon it may be such that heavy 
guns could not be dragged up them. 

The gunners, wedged in by fleeing 
soldiers, mostly on foot, can do one of two 
things before the guns get stuck. They 
must lash up their horses and drive over 
their comrades, or they must go at the 
pace of the infantrymen. If they crush 
maddened men, they are hauled down 
from their horses, and the guns are left, 
to be turned into the ditch by those flee- 
ing after. If they go at the pace of the 
others, then the enemy’s cavalry hacks 
through with the sabre or the lance, and 
takes the guns as prizes of war. 

It is not only on the roads that this 
sort of thing is happening. A routed 
army spreads over the countryside. The 
men are in a hurry, and when they are 
in such a state of panic they do not all 
keep to the highways. Many of them do, 
because highways generally lead pretty 
directly to somewhere, and because the 
crowds upon them are company, which is 
what a scared man wants. Quite a num- 
ber, however, because there is no one in 
the way, think that their best chance is 
to take a bee-line across the fields. A man 
who tries to take a bee-line across country 
he does not know finds, unless he is a 
backwoodsman, that bee-lines can only 
be made by bees, and do not lead away 
from disaster. 

At some time or other the flight is 
either arrested, or the fugitives are round- 
ed up and killed or made prisoners by 
the enemy. If it be arrested, think in 
what a state of tangle is that mob of men! 
The colonels are scattered, the majors are 
scattered, the captains are scattered, the 
lieutenants are scattered, and most of all. 
the men are scattered. If they wanted 
to find their corps, they could not do so 

for a long time. because there is no way 
of letting them know which are their 
rallying-points. If two men, starting from 
the same point, run ten miles in opposite 
directions, they will, when exhaustion 
stops them, be twenty miles apart. 
Imagine fifty thousand men at that game, 
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and then try to plan out how you would 
set to work to sort them out once more 
into their corps, especially if the last 
thing they wanted was to be formed up 
again to face anew the dangers that so 
terrified them. 

Having re-formed them, you would 
next have to re-arm and partly re-clothe 
those who had thrown away their rifles 
and ammunition because of their weight; 
their greatcoats or blankets because they 
retarded their flight. Having, if you 
could, re-armed them, your next problem 
would be to get fresh cartridges, and more 
food for men and guns, supposing you 
had enough guns left to be worth the 
trouble. 

That all done, how would you feel about 
taking that force once more to meet the 


enemy that had so shattered it? You 
would know that you could no more trust 
those men than they could rely upon 


themselves. 

In nine cases out of ten, however, you 
would not have the solving of that prob- 
lem. The enemy would do it for you. He 
would come and kick to splinters the 
framework of the force you were trying 
to re-assemble. If you had realized that 
your army might have to retreat, and had 
prepared trenches for it to run back to, 
and re-form in, then you would have a 
chance to get a further run for your 
money. 

The commissariat—the food and am- 
munition and spare gear—would have 
fallen back on those trenches, and would 
be available. Yet, even so, you would say 
to yourself: “These men ran in the open, 
and, though I may keep them together be- 
hind shelter trenches, yet if they have to 
face the enemy again in the open they 
will be more likely to run than at first.” 

When such fear as comes to men who 


have run away has once bitten into a 
man’s courage, it takes him weeks, if not 
months, to get his nerve again. When 
the army is made up of such men, then 
it is not an army to win battles or cam- 
paigns. 

Send reinforcements to it, and it will 
infect them with its own feelings and 
magnify the horrors from which it ran. 


The reinforcements will jeer, but they will 
think there must be something in_ it. 
They will jeer because they will feel it 
the proper thing to do to men who have 
turned their backs upon the foe, but also 
they will consider whether they, too, may 
not have to do the same thing. 

The army that only reluctantly retires; 
that makes a stand at every advantageous 
point in order to hammer the pursuing 
enemy — that is the army that knows 
where everything is, down to the last 
field-ration, when at last it is allowed to 
take the offensive once more. 

Such is the difference between an 
orderly retreat and a rout. An ar 
which can retreat in good order, fighti 
the while, as the British did on the march 
from Mons, is a force to be reckoned with. 

A routed army, on the other hand, has 
become a mere rabble, not only useless to 
its country, but a positive danger to its 
companion armies. 
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The Rules of War 


Reproduced from Popular Mechenics. 


HE rules of war are as sharply de- 

fined, as clearly formulated and as 
generally recognized as the rules of 
football, baseball, cricket, or the prize 
ring. 

No flippancy is intended in this com- 
parison of war with sport. For count- 
less centuries war was, in fact, almost 
the only sport indulged in by the male 
members of the human race. Even to-day 
there may be found in every nation those 
who maintain that it is the only sport 
worth a real man’s while—in some nations 
this view is still the dominant one. And 
just as other sports have developed rules 
by which the players are bound, so have 
the rules of war developed. The only im- 
portant difference is that in the game of 
war there is no umpire or referee with 
power to enforce his decisions, and conse- 
quently the rules may be, and often are, 
violated. 

In the beginning of things and down to 
very recent times indeed, there were no 
restrictions, definite or implied, upon the 
rights of a commanding general or the 
powers of his army. They might—and 
did—pillage and loot and burn and de- 
stroy as, and when, they pleased. No 
man, woman or child owing allegiance to 
the enemy had any rights which a hostile 
force was even morally bound to respect. 
“Leave them neither root nor branch,” 
was the universal rule of war. As man- 
kind reached a higher stage of civiliza- 
tion, war gradually became more humane 
—or, rather, less barbarous. Acts that 
had always been recognized not only as 
the right, but almost as the duty, of 
armies in the field came, century by cen- 
tury to be regarded as at least unsports- 
manlike. It was not until the Civil War 
in America, however, that any nation un- 
dertook to formulate, codify, and publish 
a set of rules for the guidance of those 
who play the game of war. In 1863, the 
War Department of the United States 
issued a manual of the laws governing 
civilized warfare—a manual which, 
brought down to date, forms part of the 
equipment of every officer in the United 
States army. A year later an internation- 
al conference was held at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, and the conventions signed there 
by all the great powers, relating to the 
eare of the sick and wounded, were the 
first internationally formulated rules of 
war. Several other conferences followed 
this one, but the formal “regulations re- 
specting the laws and customs of war on 
land,” which are in force to-day between 
the warring nations of Europe, were 
drawn up and agreed upon at the first 
and second Hague conferences, held in 
1899 and 1907. 


Under these rules a declaration of war 
must be made before hostilities are begun. 
As soon as a state of war exists all neu- 
tral nations must be notified, and until 
then they cannot be held responsible for 
acts in violation of their neutrality. 

The first rule governing war on land 
prescribes that “the laws. rights and 
duties of war apply not only to armies, 
but also to militia and volunteer corps 





fulfilling the following conditions: To be 
commanded by a person responsible for 
his subordinates; to have a fixed distinc- 
tive emblem recognizable at a distance; 
to carry arms openly, and to conduct their 
operations in accordance with the laws 
and customs of war. In countries where 
militia and volunteer corps constitute the 
army or form part of it, they are included 
under the denomination ‘army.’”’ Persons 


not coming under this provision and who | 


take up arms in violation of the rules of 
war are entirely without rights. 

The rules regarding prisoners are very 
clearly defined. In case they are captured 
by an enemy, both combatants and non- 
combatants who have followed military 
customs are prisoners of war and must be 
treated accordingly. They are within the 
power of the hostile Government only, not 
that of their individual captors, and must 
not be deprived of personal property other 
than that suitable for the operations of 
war, such as horses and arms. Ex- 
cepting in the case of officers, the con- 
trolling state has the power to utilize the 
labor of its prisoners, but this must be 
paid for in accordance with the wage 
scale in force in the country where they 
are held, although the cost of their main- 
tenance may be deducted. The work de- 
manded must not be excessive nor pertain 
to military affairs. 

If a prisoner escapes and is recaptured, 
he is subject to disciplinary treatment, 
but if he is able to make good his escape 
and rejoin his army he is not liable to 
punishment if subsequently retaken. 
When a captive is paroled he is bound by 
his honor and that of his state not to re- 
enter the war, and should he later be cap- 
tured carrying arms he would be subject 
to court-martial. Each belligerent nation 
at the opening of a war must establish an 
inquiry office for prisoners, the function 
of which is to answer all inquiries made 
concerning them. These offices enjoy free 
postage privileges, and mail dispatched to 
prisoners is exempt from duty. While 
they are incarcerated, prisoners must be 
allowed freedom of religion and attend- 
ance at whatever church they belong to. 

Stringent rules forbid the use of either 
poison or pwisoned weapons. Any method 
of inflicting injury upon an enemy which 
might be construed as a treacherous act 
is absolutely prohibited, just as it is to kill 
or wound a man whi has laid down his 
arms, or is without means of defence. It 
is a direct violation of the code to refuse 
to give quarter, “to employ arms, pro- 
jectiles, or material calculated to cause 
unnecessary suffering, or to use improper- 
ly the Geneva cross, the flag of truce, or 
the uniform of an enemy.” Under this re- 
striction come dumdum bullets, expanding 
projectiles, gas bombs, saw-toothed bayo- 
nets, and similar things of which much 
complaint has been made to neutral na- 
tions during the present war. 

Warning, in all cases except in repuls- 
ing an assault, must be given by the com- 
mander of an attacking force before he 
orders the bombardment of any town, and 
even then every precaution must be taken 
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Lo prevent the destruction of public build: 
ing dedicated to art, science, religion, or 
charitable purposes. Under no circum- 
stances is pillaging allowable. Unde- 
fended towns must not be bombarded, nor 
their dwellings or buildings burned so 
long as their inhabitants observe the rules 
of war. 

Spies are carefully defined, and in pun- 
ishing a man as such the rules must be 
followed implicitly. The code declares 
that “a person can only be considered a 
spy when, acting clandestinely or on false 
pretenses, he obtains or endeavors to ob- 
tain information in the zone of operations 
of a belligerent, with the intention of com- 
municating it to the hostile party.” Thus, 
soldiers in their proper uniforms, not 
wearing a disguise, who have penetrated 
into the zone of operations of a hostile 
army, for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation, are not considered spies. 
Similarly, soldiers and civilians, carrying 
out their missions openly, who have been 
intrusted with the delivery of dispatches 
intended either for their own or for the 
enemy’s army, are not to be treated as 
spies. To this class likewise belong per- 
sons sent in balloons for the purpose of 
carrying dispatches and, generally, of 
maintaining communication between the 
different parts of an army or a territory. 
A spy must have a fair trial before being 
punished. A man known to have operated 
as a spy, or who has escaped after cap- 
ture, must not be punished nor treated 
otherwise than as a prisoner of war if 
captured after having rejoined his army. 

As has been customary from remote 
times, an army under the modern rules 
still has a right to live off the country of 
an enemy. It is only when a territory is 
completely under the authority of a hos- 
tile power, however, that it can be con- 
sidered as occupied. While an invading 
army must observe the laws in force in 
the country it occupies, it has a right to 
impose and collect taxes. Such moneys 
can be used only for defraying the ex- 
penses of administration and for the 
maintenance of the army actually within 
the district affected. It is not allowable 
to impose a general fine for acts of which 
the population as a whole is not re- 
sponsible. 

All requisitions made for the needs 
of an army must be proportioned to the 
resources of the city or territory drawn 
upon. The seizure or wilful injury of 
public buildings is prohibited, and if such 
acts are committed, restitution may be 
asked of the courts. “Family honor and 
rights, the lives of persons, and private 
property, as well as religious convictions 
and practice, must be respected,” the rules 
declare, in the military administration of 
a hostile territory. 

The modern rules of war make the 
territory of neutral nations inviolable, 
and belligerents are forbidden from mov- 
ing troops, munitions of war, or supplies 
through such a district, or to erect within 
its confines a radio station, or other appa- 
ratus of communication, for the purposes 
of war. 

The rules laid down in the Geneva con- 
vention ,which were incorporated at The 
Hague conferences, make it mandatory 
that the sick and wounded in war be treat- 
ed without distinction as to nationality. 
Those falling into the hands of an enemy 
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hecome prisoners of war and must be 
treated as such. The army in possession 
of a field at the close of an aie aaenel 
nust search for the wounded and provide 
for their relief, while each belligerent is 
hound to communicate to its Government, 
s quickly as possible, descriptions of pos- 
sible marks of identification on the bodies 
of the dead, as well as the names of the 
wounded taken. Belligerents must notif: 
each other of interments, transfers, ad- 
missions to hospitals, and deaths of each 
other’s men. 

Hospital and ambulance equipment and 
all other sanitary formations of an army, 
nd the personnel attached to them, must 
be considered neutral and be protected by 
an enemy. In case a surgeon, or other 
member of the sanitary staff, falls into 
the hands of hostile forces, he cannot be 
deemed a prisoner of war, but must con- 
tinue his work under the direction of his 
captors. If mobile sanitary formations 
are taken by an enemy, they must be kept 
intact; that is, for instance, horses at- 
tached to an ambulance must not be used 
for other purposes. When either the per- 
sonnel or equipment is absolutely needed 
by the army to which it originally be- 
longed, they must be returned. 

The rules governing the care of the 
wounded on land apply in most respects 
to naval warfare. Hospital ships for the 
most part are considered neutral, and the 

ile applying to warships in neutral ports 

does not restrict them. Military hospital 
ships, meaning those fitted out and oper- 
ated by a belligerent Government are dis- 
tinguished by being painted white and 
having a green stripe, about a yard and 
a half in breadth, running from stem to 
ternpost of their hulls. Hospital vessels 
fitted by officially recognized relief so- 
ieties bear a red band about their sides, 
while both kinds fly the Geneva flag and 
that of the country under which they are 
operating. At night, these ships are 
identified by a crimson Geneva cross, 
brightly illuminated, on their sides. They 
must afford relief to all wounded and ship- 
wrecked men alike, may be searched by a 
belligerent, directed to take a new course, 
or even, in extreme cases, be temporarily 
detained, but their staffs must be re- 
spected and cannot be made prisoners. If 
wounded men are taken abroad a neutral 
warship, they must not re-enter the con- 
flict. 

The rules regulating marine warfare 
prohibit the laying of unanchored auto- 
matic-contact mines unless they are so 
constructed that they will become harm- 
less within one hour after they are un- 
controlled. The use of torpedoes which 
remain dangerous in case they miss their 
target is also forbidden. In no case can 
mines be laid off the coast of any country 
solely for the purpose of stopping com- 
mercial shipping, while all mines must be 
removed at the end of the war. 

Naval bombardment of ports is gov- 
erned by rules similar to those regulating 
land operations, prescribing that unde- 
fended places shall not be shelled, and 
that in all instances warning must be 
given previous to firing. The fact that a 
harbor is mined does not change the 
‘lassification of an otherwise unfortified 
place. If the authorities of such a city, 
however, violate the rules of warfare by 
refusing to honor requisitions for food 
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or supplies. which must be made accord- 
ing to the resources of the place, its bom- 
bardment is then allowable, but pu'lic 
buildings of the protected class must be 
spared injury so far as it is possible to 
do SO, 

Mail, either private or official, belong- 
ing to any nation and found on the high 
seas, is inviolable. Belligerent warships 
are not permitted to commit any act of 
hostility in neutral waters and, except in 
extreme cases, must not remain for more 
than twenty-four hours in a neutral port. 
When coaling at such a port, a battieship 
is allowed only enough fuel to carry it to 
the nearest port of its own country, after 
which it is not again allowed the privilege 
for three months. 
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Those are the main provisions of the 
modern rules of warfare. Their details 
would take many pages to tell. With a 
few unimportant exceptions every one of 
the nations involved in the European con- 
flict has solemnly pledged itself to observe 
these rules. When the war is over, should 
the victorious nation or nations be able to 
establish conclusively that the other side 
in its operations violated any of these 
fundamental rules, it may mete out pun- 
ishment for such offenses almost as it 
pleases. But thus far there is no inter- 
national tribunal to which a vanquished 
nation can appeal for justice. A victory 
won by violating the rules of war is still 
a victory—there is no referee with power 
to award the decision on a foul. 


The Romance of Cotton 


By Edward Mott Woodley in McClure’s Magazine 


F all the products of America, cotton 

seems to be the hardest hit by the 
European war. At any rate, it is the pro- 
duct that gets the publicity, though per- 
haps copper, machinery, and a lot of other 
things are almost as badly off. Cotton is 
the one romantic product that always 
stands in the limelight. It has always 
been so, since the beginning of cotton in 
the United States. 

Last July the South was buoyant with 
expectation of a great cotton crop and fair 
prices. The adventures and disasters of 
past years were put behind, for the world 
was fast learning to use cotton. The worst 
over-productions of former periods were 
now less than a normal crop. 

Then came the thunder-bolt. With all 
the swiftness of tragedy, the scenery was 
shifted and the 1914 chapter closed with a 
bang. 

This is not a statistical story; nor a 
story of foreign trade; nor a technical 
story of manufacturing. It is simply the 
human story of the men who made cotton, 
and who make it to-day. 

Go back to the year 1789, when a propo- 
sition. something like the paragraph that 
follows, was privately and cautiously cir- 
culated by American secret agents in 
England: 

A reward of $500 in gold will be paid 

to any one who will make and smug- 

gle out of England an accurate model 
of Richard Arkwright’s cotton-spin- 
ning machine. Every protection 
guaranteed and the strictest secrecy 
assured. 
TENCH COXE, 
Philadelphia. 

Arkwright—oddly enough, an English 
barber—had invented a machine that did 
away with the laborious spinning of cot- 
ton by hand; but England was guarding 
the secret. Naturally, she believed in 
keeping a good thing at home, and rigor- 
ous laws prohibited the taking of machin- 
ery or models out of the country. 

“We'll buy it from you,” said Tench 
Coxe. who was Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Treasury and promoter of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Encour- 
agement of Manufacture and the Useful 
Arts. 


“No,” said England; “you can’t have 
nm” 

Coxe was a statesman and economist. 
He was perhaps the only man in America 
at that time who foresaw a future for cot- 
ton. He was something of a crank on 
cotton, and he made up his mind quickly. 

“We'll get that spinning-machine!” he 
told his friends. 


ENGLAND GUARDS HER SECRET. 


Here in the infant United States there 
was as yet no cotton industry. In some 
parts of the South the farmers had garden 
patches of the puffy white balls, but cot- 
ton was not a farm crop. Women spun a 
little of it by hand, but there were no cot- 
ton mills. Ever since Arkwright brought 
out his machine in 1769, American ma- 
chinists had been trying to duplicate it, in 
vain. 

There are daring men everywhere, and 
the American secret agents found a ma- 
chinist in England who agreed to make 
brass models and ship them in secret to 
America. He made the models, but the 
authorities discovered and _ confiscated 
them just in time. The machinist fled. 

At Milford, not far from London, lived 
a callow apprentice named Samuel Slater, 
employed in the cotton mill of Jedediah 
Strutt. Richard Arkwright had an inter- 
est in this mill, and the Arkwright ma- 
chine was in use there. Of course, this 
mill would be scarcely an atom beside the 
mammoth mills of to-day. 

Slater, not much over twenty-one, read 
about the capture of the brass models, and 
it set him thinking that America might be 
a pretty good place for a young chap who 
knew the Arkwright machine by heart. 


THE BARBEK WHO BECAME A LORD. 


But Slater had a mighty respect for the 
King and a vast awe for the English 
prisons. And he knew and feared Ark- 
wright, who was cutting a wide swath in 
England just then. Incidentally it may be 
said here that Arkwright traveled in a 
coach with four horses, always at break- 
neck speed, which wasn’t so bad for a man 
who earlier in life had been cutting and 
dyeing hair. 

“Lazy Dick,” his wife had called him at 
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that time. “Shame on you!” she said. 
“You are always scheming with worthless 
machines when you ought to be shaving. 
You let your family go hungry for the 
sake of your foolishness. 

Then she quit him—did this wife of the 
great Sir Richard Arkwright to be. 

But now he was a man to be feared. 
Slater knew what would happen if Ark- 
wright or Strutt even suspected him of 
harboring designs on America. So he kept 
his mouth shut, and one day he quietly 
disappeared. 

However, he played safe, so far as he 
could. He made no models or drawings, 
but, with his only capital in his head, took 
secret passage for the United States. 
Some six weeks later he came ashore near 
the Battery in New York. 

This is the beginning of the real story 
of American cotton; for this raw appren- 
tice was destined to become the father of 
the greatest of all American industries. 

Slater meant to go to Philadelphia to 
see Tench Coxe; but he was almost out of 
money, and the first thing he did was to 
hunt a job as a machinist in New York. 
Shortly afterward he heard that the firm 
of Almy & Brown in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, was trying to build a cotton mill 
somewhat along the lines of the Ark- 
wright mills in England; so he wrote and 
offered his services. , 

“Come on,” was the answer. 

But when Slater saw the crude ma- 
chines Almy & Brown were making, he 
lost heart. 

“They are worthless,” he declared. 
“They do not follow the Arkwright prin- 
ciples, and it would be useless for me to 
put my time into them.” 

“Then build an Arkwright machine,” 
proposed Moses Brown. 

It took Slater a year, with repeated 
failures, to do it. But Pawtucket became 
the cradle of the cotton industry in 
America, and Almy, Brown & Slater the 
pioneers in cotton manufacturing as a 
commercial possibility. 

The cotton mill of Almy, Brown & 
Slater used imported cotton from the 
East Indies and the islands of the Indian 
Ocean. American cotton had small com- 
mercial value because of the difficulty of 
separating the staple from the seed. This 
operation was performed by hand, and 
was very slow and laborious. The for- 
eign cotton with the looser seed did not 
thrive in our soil. 

WHITNEY INVENTS THE COTTON-GIN. 

tight here begins the second chapter in 
this mighty drama of the world’s chief 
clothing supply. At that time the world’s 
foremost material was wool, supplemented 
with furs. 

At Westboro, Massachusetts, there had 
lived a boy named Eli Whitney, son of a 
nail-maker. But nail-making did not suit 
young Eli, so he studied nights, went to 
Yale, and graduated. At that time he 


hoped to become a lawyer. Temporarily, | 


he arranged to go to Georgia to act as a 
private teacher near Savannah. This was 
in 1792. 


But when Whitney reached Georgia he | 
found that some other chap had slid in | 


and cut him out of his job. 
On the journey from New York he 
made the acquaintance of the widow of 














General Nathanael Greene of Revolution- | 
















































This Story Told 
A Billion Times 


tilie foods, endorsed by all authori 


Hlere is a story we have told a 
billion times in magazines like this. 
Again and again we have told it to 
nearly every housewife in the land. 

Millions who read it ordered 
these delights. Their folks, morn- 
ing, noon and night, revel in 
Puffed Wheat and Rice. But other 
millions miss them. For their 
sake we repeal the story over and 
over here. 


The Premier of Food Delights 

Puffed Grains stand pre-eminent 
among cereal food delights. They 
are the best-cooked grain foods in 
existence. They are the only foods 
in which every granule is blasted 
by steam explosion. 

They are Prof. Anderson’s scien 


| Puffed Wheat, 12¢ 
Puffed Rice, 


ties. very atom feeds. Digestion 
is easy and complete. The one 
regret is that all grain foods can’t 
be treated likewise. 


They are bubbles of grain, airy, 
flaky, porous. They are thin and 
crisp and fragile. The wheat and 
rice kernels are, by steam explo- 
sion, puffed to eight times normal 
size. And terrific heat has given 
the morsels a taste like toasted nuts. 
Nothing more unique and inviting 
ever came to a morning table. 

Imagine these bubble-like dain- 
ties, with a myriad toasted walls. 
Do you serve anything else so fas- 
cinating as these tit-bits puffed 
from grain? 


15c 
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Except in Extreme West 
Serv is eakfast ecreals At noon a different flavor. These are table joys 
or night-time float in bowls of milk. Use which every home should have. And as 
like nuts in candy-making Let hungry foods which do not tax the stomach thes« 
children eat them dry, like peanuts, or stand unique. 
dous t] lted butte There are all these reasons for getting 
Puffed Grains Do you know a single 
Find out how folks like them, and reason for not? 
which gra they like best Each has Order now the or you haven’t had 
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Cornless 
Feet 


For a Lifetime 


That's what Blue-jay means. 
Apply it the moment you feel a 
corn and it never will pain you 
again. 

Blue-jay does more than stop the 
pain In a gentle way it under- 
mines the corn. In 48 hours the 
corn so loosens that you lift it out. 


About half the people who 


have corns know that Blue-jay 
ends them. We 
half to know. 


( orns§ are 


want the other 


utterly needless. 
One moment spent in applying 
Blue-jay means quick removal, 
without any pain or soreness. 

Ask almost anybody. Blue-jay 
has taken out sixty million corns, 
so most folks know about it. But 
nobody can tell you any other way 
to do what Blue-jay does. 

Start today to know the joy of 
never having corns 


Blue-jay 


- Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 

















ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE 
OF CANADA 


T Hk uext examination for the entry of Nava! 
Cadets, will be held at the examination 


centres of the Civil Service Commission in 
Mas ‘915, successful candidates joining the 
Colleg mm or about Ist August Applications 


for entry will be received up to 15th April 
y the Secretary, Civil Service Commissi 

Ottawa, from whom blank entry forms ca 
w be obtained 


dates for the examination in May next 


st ret wee the ages of fourteen and 
sixtes the Ist July, 1915 
Further detai n be obtained on applica 
to the un dersigned. 
G. J. DESB ARATS 
Deputy Minister f the Nav Service 
Department of the Naval Service 
Ottawa, January Sth, 1915 
Unauthorized publication of this advertise 
ent Ww not be paid for.—72S58 


























MACLEAN’S 
ary fame, who had a plantation not far 
from Savannah. And now, in financial 
distress, Eli went to see the widow Greene. 

If this story were fiction instead of 
truth, Eli would most certainly have mar- 
ried the widow, who had a great deal of 
money. As it was, she invited him to stay 
on the plantation until some employment 
offered itself. 

Tench Coxe, up in Philadelphia, had 
been writing articles about the possibili- 
ties in cotton as a farm crop, and the 
widow Greene was experimenting with it 
Whitney watched the operations with 
curiosity, and marveled at the slow pro- 
cedures. It took a slave a whole day to 
separate one pound of the staple from its 
seed. 

“T believe I can make a machine that 
will take out that seed,” he declared to 
the widow. And she answered: 

“If you can. you will make cotton one 
of the greatest crops in this country.” 

She gave him the use of a shanty on 
the plantation for a shop, and supplied 
the equipment. All day and for many 
hours every night he labored, always in 
the strictest secrecy; and then, in 1793, 
he produced the “saw” cotton-gin. At first 
it was sneered at by many people, but it 
did the trick. 

Along about this time, according to a 
popular version down in Georgia, some- 
body broke into the shanty and stole the 
Whitney model. From it another machine 
was made, and the result was bitter liti- 
gation that lasted for years. The original 
Whitney patent was signed by George 
Washington. 

Meanwhile Whitney repaired to New 
Haven, Connecticut, where he considered 
the facilities better for building his gins. 
And he certainly had business adventures. 

The biggest snag he struck was when 
the cotton mills of England refused to buy 
any cotton that had gone through his gins, 
the claim being that his process injured 
the fibre. 

Phineas Miller, who had married the 
former Widow Greene, having used up a 
large part of his own and his wife’s 
money in the adventure with Whitney, 
was now in despair. From Georgia he 
wrote to Whitney: 

“In the name of heaven, hasten to Lon- 
don and disprove these calumnies on our 
machine. Go there as quickly as possible.” 

Whitney wrote back that he would go 
if he could raise the money. But this he 
was unable to do. 

When things were blackest. he was 
taken ill in New York, and remained there 
three weeks. Scarcely able to drag about, 
he finally boarded a Long Island Sound 
boat for New Haven. Arriving there, he 
walked down the gang-plank and met an 
acquaintance. 

“Eli,” said the latter, “I’m sorry to tell 
you, but your shop burned to the ground 
last night.” 

Whitney was crushed, for the time be- 
ing. His faith in humanity was nearly 
destroyed. In a letter to his friend Robert 
Fulton he expressed himself in dismal 
terms: 

“The difficulties with which I have had 
to contend have originated principally in 
the want of a disposition on the part of 
mankind to do justice.” 

Afterward capitalists took up the Whit- 
ney cotton-gin and established it, though 
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Deafness 


From “All Causes, Head Noises and Other Ear 
Troubles Easily and Permanently tly Relieved! _ 


Thousands who were formerly 
deaf, now hear distinctly every 
sound — whispers even do not 
escape them. Their life of joneli 
ness has ended and all is now joy 
and sunshine. The impaired or 
eink portions of t air ear 

drums have been reinforced b 
simple little devices, scientifi- 
cally constructed for that special 
\ purpose. 


Z Wilson Common-Sense 


Ear Drums 
often called “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” are restor- 
ing perfect hearing in every condition of d ess or defective 
hearing from causes such as Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. No matter what the case or how 
long standing it is, testimonials received 
show marvelous results. Common- 
EarDrumsstrengthenthenervesoftheears 
and concentrate sound waves on one — 
y Te- 

















of the natural drums, thus successful 
storing perfect hearing where medical skill 
even fails to help. They aremadeofasoft, 
senaltioed material, comfortable and safe 
towear. They are easily adjusted by the 
wearer and out of sight when worn. 

What has done so much for thousands 
of others will heip you. Don’t —, < 
Write today for our Brum 

Pull ip Position ° 


168 pa 
BOOK on DEAFNESS — givin 
particulars and plenty of testimonials. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., incorporated 
557 Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky., U.S.A. 
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Easy For 
The Housewife 


DUSTBANE has taken the unpleasant- 


ness out of sweeping. You sweep in 


comfort, without flying dust or dirt, with 
a little 


sprinkling of DUSTBANE. 


Brightens carpets, 








disinfects the 


room, purifies the 


DUSTB@NE ie 


Try it. 
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REAM) From your 
eaier 


Where there is a 
broom there 


should be 


DUSTBANE 


Avoid Substitutes 
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Get Into the Firing 
Line 


We want representatives in every locality in 
Canada to take new and renewal subscrip 
tions to MacLean’s Magazine. You will find 
the publication will appeal strong!y to the 
better class of readers in your district and 
you will find the work both remunerative and 
dignified 

If you have the fighting bloog in your veins 
and are seeking larger opportunities, write us 
for complete information. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 
143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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The One 
and Only 


HP sauce 


ONE QUALITY 
ONE SIZE 
ONE PRICE 


Stores sell 


H.P. 


here 























laicurn Powok “ ‘ 
————— Favorite 
Tales 


—Made of the highest quality 
talc money can buy—milled 
to infinite smoothness, and 
then perfumed with the 
genuine ‘‘CORSON” perfumes. 


, Ideal Orchid 
OPsSOf# S Pomander 
Violet 


Don't buy cheap, inferior tales 
coarsely milled and cheap) 
scented, when by asking for 


CORSON’S you can get the best 


Ask your Druggist 


Maile by 39 


SOVEREIGN PERFUMES LIMITED, TORONTO 














THE SUNNYSIDE CRUISER 
Come on, Fellows! Examine Walter Dean's 1915 Model— 
The Sunnyside Cruiser." It's a dandy! Don't make a pur- 
chase unti! you have examined this. 
Write for special discount. 
WALTER DEAN 


Offices and Show Rooms: Foot of York Street, Toronto. 
Phone Adel. 1614. Winter storage free. 
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Whitney himself got little reward for his 
inventions. But he found solace in the 
manufacture of firearms for the Govern- 
ment, and at Whitneyville, on the out- 
skirts of the present city of New Haven, 
he made a fortune. 

Meanwhile, Samuel Slater prospered 
immensely and laid the foundation for the 
many cotton fortunes in New England to- 
day. In 1882 a nephew, John Fox Slater, 
gave a million dollars for the uplifting of 
the negro in the South—the land that 
made the cotton fortunes possible in the 
North. 


THE DISCOVERY OF COTTON-SEED OIL. 


Go back to 1826. At Columbia, South 
Carolina, lived one Dr. Benjamin Waring, 
State Treasurer and grist-mill owner. 
Somehow he got the idea of extracting oil 
from cotton-seed. He did it, but not in a 
commercial way. 

Then jump ahead just forty years. A 
the same town of Columbia, General E. P. 
Alexander, released from military duty, 
found himself in need of an occupation. 
He established a small mill to produce 
cotton-seed oil. But in all those forty in- 
tervening years the possibilities in this 
product had gone begging. Here and 
there about the country, men had tried 
to work out the idea, and, for the most 
part, had given it up. 

General Alexander’s undertaking, how- 
ever, marked an awakening, for the South 
was hungry for employment of any kind. 
Little mills sprang up in the cotton belt, 
and a fair grade of edible oil was pro- 
duced, using chiefly for packing fish. Very 
slowly the industry grew, without attract- 
ing much attention. 

Along about 1890 one of the big Chicago 
packers made a pleasure trip to New Or- 
leans, and chanced to stop off at Memphis. 
There are conflicting claims as to who this 
packer was—Armour or Swift or perhaps 
still another. But somebody in Memphis 
took him out to see a cotton-seed oil mill 
in operation there. 

He tasted the oil and indulged in reflec- 
tions. Here was something new—and he 
had cash! So he sent samples home to his 
chemists. “See what you can do with 
this,” he told them. 

In time, the result was hogless lard, but- 
terless butter, oliveless olive oil, and such 
things—all wholesome products that cut 
the cost of living and began a new epoch 
in food productions. 

But only a beginning had been made. 
Capitalists fell over one another to get 
into the cotton-seed game. The planters 
were no longer permitted to go on wast- 
ing their millions of dollars. Among the 
by-products evolved in quick successio. 
were stock-feed, fertilizer, soap, fibre for 
high-grade paper, miners’ oil, nitro- 
glycerine, and gun-cotton. 

Previous to this the manufacture of 
fibre-board had been begun, and this is 
now an important by-product of cotton. 
Of this material are made trunks, gear- 
wheels, tubing, washers, key-tags, rollers 
for roller-skates, handles, waste-baskets, 
insulation etc. 

In 1887 the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany was formed to take over mills in 
many States; and to-day the American 
Cotton Oil Company owns great plants 
throughout the South. 
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This Sample of 


LUX 


is for you, Madam! 


HAT is LUX? Itis 
a soap of unusual 


penenscnes 


TO 


purity made into the 
thinnest of flakes that 4) 
readily dissolve in hot § 
water. It makes a 
creamy, foamy lather 
that cannot injure the 
daintiest fabric or the 
hands. 

LUX is a wonderful life 
lengthener of all woollen 
and flannel garments. It 
absolutely prevents them 
from matting, thickening 
4 or shrinking in the wast 
Will you let us send 

you a sample, free? 


Addre 88 ie oe De pt., Le ver 
Brothers Limited, Toront: 


10c. ,, 
Wont shrink! 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 
We have an attractive proposition for you 


We want men and women to act as our rep- 
resentatives in their sparetime. The work is 


attractive, educative and profitable. Writea 
postcard to 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


143 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 











Two Cents a Week 
Pays Wash Bill! 


This Washer eliminates /abor and practi- 
cally saves allcos¢t. Does a big family wash- 
ing for twocentsaweek—yes, andthe wring- 
ing, too. It’s oneof the greatest marvelsthe 
world has ever 
known. Runs by 
electricity or 
water power, 

Washes a tubful 
Spotlessly clean in 
two to six minutes! 
Wrings out the 
clothes to perfec- 
tion as fast as you 
feed them—prove 
it at our expense 

















Any Woman 
Can Have a 


1900 
Motor 
Washer 


0n30 Days’ 
Free Trial & 
Don't send 
money. You can try it first at our expense. 
Let us pay the freight. See the wonders it 
performs. ‘Thousands being used. Every 
user is delighted. They write us bushels of 
etters telling how it saves work and worry. 
Sold on little payments. Write for fascinat- 
ng Free Book today. All correspondence 
should be addressed to (49) 
Address me personally, M. G. Morris, Mer 
THE NINETEEN HUNDRED WASHER CO. 
357 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
Factory 79-81 Portland St., Toronto) 





The Wageless Servant 


noes iway with 
the 
keeping a servant 
and saves work, 
time and money 


It keeps 1 flour, 
cereals, sugar, 
spices, tea, coffee, 
“c., 1 airtight 
sanitary contain- 
ers no loss 
through spilling, 
spoiling or waste 


Send postcard for catalogue A, which pictures and 
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The 


KITCHEN 
KABINET 


necessity of 


describes many different styles. 





The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co., Limited 


Look for the Trade-mark 
Sold by 


Best 


NECHTEL Furniture 
ITCHEN ) ioe 
ABINET 


Town 
and City. 


Registered. 


HANOVER, ONTARIO 














YOU CAN BE A WINNER 


If you have energy aud ambition, big oppor- 

tunities wait youn—-We have a propositien that 

will tnterest ambitious young men. 

Write Dept. ‘'S,’’ MacLean's Magazine, 
143 University Ave., Toronto. 
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About half of our American cotton | 


goods is now made in the Carolinas and 
adjacent states. New England capital still 
controls a good deal of this; but there are 
men who predict the day when the South 
will make most of our cotton goods—the 
day when the descendants of the present 
cotton aristocracy-plutocracy in New 
England will no longer control the mills. 

The war in Europe has stopped, for the 
time being, the progress of cotton; but, at 
the same time, a new impetus has been 
given to a movement toward an immense- 
ly bigger manufacture of cotton goods in 
America, the ultimate effect of which we 
scarcely now realize. No industry as big 
and as vital to America can be perma- 
nently checked. 


The Beet Sugar Industry 


The European war has brought home | 
with astonishing vividness the depend- | 
ence of Great Britain on the Continent of | 
Europe for supplies of beet sugar. For | 


many years past strenuous efforts have | 


been made to establish this industry in 
England but with no tangible results. 
Now that the Continental sources of sup- 
ply—Germany and Austria—are cut off 
the price has risen, and a keen demand 
for the cane product has developed. The 


demand, however, is greatly in excess of | 
the supply. The absence of an adequate | 
supply of beet sugar affects certain in- | 


dustries very acutely, especially the jam, 
cheap confectionery, and inexpensive 
table delicacy trades, since cheap sugar is 
essential if these trades are to hold their 
own. Additional efforts are now being 
made to establish the beet sugar industry 
upon a comprehensive basis, and certainly 
the outlook is attractive. Assuming the 


sugar content of beet to vary from 17 to | 


20 per cent., it is estimated that about 


half-a-milion acres of land would be neces- | 


sary to yield a round million tons of beet 
sugar per annum. To obtain this result 
would necessitate the raising of about six 
million tons of beet. There is no valid 
reason why Great Britain itself should 
not produce every ounce of beet sugar 
which it requires; in fact, if the scheme 
was taken up with sufficient energy and 
upon the correct lines, Great Britain 
might become an exporter of this com- 
modity. The raising of beet would not 


only stimulate agricultural interests, but | 


would influence other callings very mate- 
rially, such as engineering, which would 
be called upon to design and manufacture 
the requisite plant. Further, a new field 
for employment would be opened. The 
interests engaged in this campaign reveal 
another aspect of the industry which is 
not generally appreciated. Among the 
many things which Germany supplies 
to the world is potash, and the scarcity 
of this is being felt very acutely at the 
moment. Sugar beet contains about one- 
half per cent. of potash, and if 80 per cent. 
of this were recovered, as is the case in 
Germany, Great Britain would be able to 
supply about twenty-five thousand tons 
of potash in addition to the six million 
tons of sugar per annum. 











Let the Knox Cooks cut your 
“high cost of living” 


It isn’t necessary to stop eating deli- 
cious desserts, puddings, salads, etc., to 
economize. For by using 


KNOX 


GELATINE | 


you can make quickly and cheaply al 
these dainty dishes. 

The gelatine in each package is so 
divided that the housewife can use it 
to serve a small family or a large party 

each package makes TWO QUARTS 
(4%4-gallon) of jelly — enough to serve 
sixteen people 





This Evening Serve a Knox Snow 
Pudding 

1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 
cup sugar. Whites of two eggs. % 
pint cold water. ™% pint boiling water 
Rind and juice of two lemons 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water ten 
minutes. Dissolve in boiling water and add 
grated rind and juice of the lemons and sugur 
Stir until dissolved. Strain and let stand in a 
cool place until nearly set. Then add the 
whites of the eggs, well beaten, and beat the 
mixture until it is very light and spongy. Put 
lightly into glass dish or shape in mold. Serve 
with thin custard made f the yolks of the 
eggs, or cream and sugar Different fruit juices 
may be used in place of part of the hot water. 
NOTE. If you use Knox Acidulated Gela 
tine, which contains Lemon Flavor, you will 
not need to buy lemons. 
SEND FOR THIS FREE RECIPE BOOK 
An illustrated book of recipes for Des- 
serts, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Cream, 
Sherbets, Salads, Candies, ete., sent 
FREE for your grocer’s name. Pint 
sample for 2 cent stamp and grocer’s 





name 
CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 
502 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Packed in Johnstow 
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nd Montreal, 0’.Q. 

































A soft, luminous light, 
which casts no shadow. 
Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Costs 2c a week. 
No dirt, smoke nor odor. 
Over 200 styles, ranging from 
100 to 2000 candle power. 
Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
466 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 
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. 
Mr. Speaker 
Continued from Page 34. 


The Attainment | 
of Loveliness 


The care of the skin is the first essential 



















tracted discussion of a point of order, the 


. - ing beauty A bright, cheerful disposition and the 
chairman attempted to put a motion. The daily use of the unequalled “LA-ROLA” will assist 
i rals ; agains is acti any woman to achieve her desire for a complexion 
Liberals protested against his action and that is soft and glowing. A clear, healthy, charming 
persisted in speaking. A scene of great complexion is the divine right of women 








confusion resulted and the House got 
quite out of hand. In the emergency the 
Speaker resumed the chair, rather an un- 
usual procedure. He at once instructed 
the chairman of committee to put his mo- 
tion and added: “So sure as anyone rises 


BEETHAM'S 









is a delicate, fragrant cream, abso 
to prevent it or \ iolates order, I shall lutely gre iseless, possessing un 
osen 99 equalled qualities. An excellent skin 

name him. protection against the ravages 
To this there was continued opposition wind and frost. Soothing and re 


and Dr. Michael Clark of Red Deer rose 
to demand by what rule the Speaker had 
ventured to resume the chair, while che 
House was still in committee. Hardly 
had he got the words out of his mouth 
than the Speaker retorted, “Dr. Michael 
Clark, I name you for absolute and flag- 
rant violation of the rules of the House.” 

What would have been the outcome of 
this desperate situation is doubtful, had 
not better. counsels prevailed. The lead- 
ers of the House intervened. A partial 
apology was drawn from the irate | 
Westerner and business was finally re- 
sumed. Still, the incident goes on record 
as the one case since Confederation when 
a Speaker has had to go to this length to 
maintain the dignity of his position and 
the decorum of the House. 


freshing after the shave 


Get a bottle from your wearest drug- 
gist to-day. You'll be delighted with 
the results. 





Manufactured by 


M. Beetham & Son 
Cheltenham, England 






































AUTHORITY OF THE SPEAKER. 


In a sense the Speaker is the head of a 
department of Government, though, of 
course, he is not a member of the Cabinet. 
In his hands is placed the control of the 
internal economy of the House of Com- 
mons and all its subsidiary organizations 
It is the Speaker who nominally employs 
the attendants, runs the Parliamentary 
restaurant, issues regulations for the 
management of the buildings and controls 
access to the galleries. He has a large 
say in the operation of the library and P 
reading room. Indeed, his authority in a ed POUR IT ON PORRIDGE 
and around the House is a very real quan- 
tity ay ig y é rec with. - 9 : < eo’ «@ 
"Wun ans os tees ox be kein: y' YU can’t imagine how delicious a dish ot Oatmeal 
strative duties are his social duties. He Porridge becomes when it is sweetened with ‘* Crown 





is supposed to do a lot of entertaining. Brand’’ Corn Syrup. 

On the opening day, he and his wife usu- 
ally give a big reception in their apart- Have it for breaktast to-morrow Wwat¢ h the kiddies eyes 
ments immediately after the ceremonies sparkle with the first spoonful—see how how they come 
in the Senate Chamber. The invitations ’ 


: for ‘more. 
are given informally, though the affair 


itself is formal enough. On the night of Much cheaper thancream and sugar—betterfor the children, too 
the drawing-room there is usually another 
reception, while hardly a day passes dur 
ing the session that there is not some = 
function, large or small, taking place. Mt iy 
It may be merely a small luncheon at 
which some notable stranger visiting the 
capital is the guest of honor, or it may be 
a large dinner-party with the whole cabi- 
net present. A record book is kept of all 
invitations issued and it is the endeavor 
of the Speaker to spread his favors 
around as evenly as possible. Thus, dur 

ing the session every member of the House 
is given an opportunity to taste his hospi- 


Spread the Bread with “Crown Brand''—serve it on Pancake 
and Hot Biscuits, on Blanc Mange and Baked Apples—use 1 
for Candy-Making. 


—_' LILY WHITE” isa pure white Corn Syrup, more delicat 
\ epWARDSBURG in flavor than ‘Crown Brand.’’ You may prefer it 
ONG) ASK YOUR GROCER—In 2, 5, 10 and 2@ lb. Tins. 
CRO Si 
; THE CANADA STARCH CO., LIMITED 
Makers of the Famous Edwardsburg Brands. 
Works : Cardinal Brantford Fort William 
Head Office—MONTREAL 
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AN’S 


HERE are some 
features in Hot 
Water Boiler construc- 
tion that have been 
so satisfactorily work- 
ed out there is no oc- 
casion for any further 
experimental work, or 
from the thoroughly tried lines. 


It is 


departure 


One of these features is the Rocker and Dumping Grate. 
of a pattern that is tight enough to prevent loss of coal as a set 


of grate bars, yet it affords plenty of draft. By working the 
Shaker the bed of ashes on the grate is loosened and the waste 
falls away readily. Should a fire go black out the Shaker may 
be turned completely over, reversing the grate and dumping all 
the unburned coal without breaking it into small pieces. The 
selection of Rocker and Dumping Grate for the ‘‘Sovereign’’ 
Hot Water Boiler was made after considering every other design 
of grate practical for hot water boilers. 
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Poronto—1088 King Street West Calgary—P. D. McLaren, Ltd., 622 Ninth Ave 
Monutreal-—246 Craig St. West St. Jc hn, N.B.—W. H. Campbell, 16 Water St. 
Vancouver—1070 Homer Street Quebec, Que.—Mechanics’ Supply Co 


Winnipeg—Vulcan Iron Works peace ly Ont.—W. W. Taylor, 


Head Office and Foundries: Guelph, Canada 


17 Stanley Ave 
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tality. while the Speaker’s wife vies with 
her husband in entertaining the ladies. 

The Speaker receives a salary of $4,000 
a year, which is little enough when one 
considers all that is expected of him. Of 
course certain things, such as the plate, 
the dishes, the linen, the attendants, are 
supplied, but even so there are many ex- 
penses connected with the entertainment 
of guests which he must pay out of his 
own pocket. If he approves of the use of 
wine, it costs him a pretty penny to stock 
his cellar, while flowers and other table 
decorations run away with a lot of money 

Since Confederation there have been 
thirteen speakers of the House of Com- 
mons, of whom only one held office during 
the course of two Parliaments. This was 
the first Speaker, the Hon. James Cock- 
burn, Q.C., who sat from 1867 to 1874. In 
two instances it has been necessary to 
elect two Speakers during the life of a 
Parliament. ‘Sir James D. Edgar, 
who was appointed in 1896, died in office 
and his uncompleted term was filled out 
by the Hon, Thomas Bain. The Hon. L. P. 
Brodeur, who became Speaker following 
the election of 1900, was given a port- 
folio in the Government before the term 
expired and the office was filled for the 
final session of that Parliament by the 
Hon. N. A. Belcourt. With these excep- 
tions, there has been one Speaker for each 
Parliament since the Dominion was 
formed, a notable contrast to the British 
custom. 

The practice of alternating French and 
English Speakers has come to be fairly 
securely established, though there have 
been one or two variations. The last 
Speaker of the former Conservative re- 
gime, the Hon. Peter White, was Eng- 
lish, while the first Speaker of the Liberal 
regime succeeding him, Sir James D, Ed- 
gar, was also English. On the whole, how- 
ever, the two nationalities have received 
equal treatment. When the Conservatives 
were in power from 1879 to 1896, there 
were two English and two French Speak- 
ers and during the Liberal period in of- 
fice from 1896 to 1911, there were three 
of each race in the chair. 

It is also an accepted rule that if the 
Speaker is of one race, the Deputy Speak- 
er must be of the other race. Up to a few 
months ago, when the latter gentleman 
was taken into the Cabinet, Mr. Speaker 
Sproule, an English-speaking Speaker, 
had as his deputy, Mr. Blondin, a French- 
His predecessor in the chair, the 
Charles Marcil, a Frenchman, was 
supported by G. H. McIntyre, M.P., an 
Englishman, and so on. Frequently the 
Deputy Speaker in one Parliament be- 
comes the Speaker in the next Parliament, 
unless, of course, his party happens to go 
out of power. Thus, the Hon. Charles 
Marcil, who was deputy during the 
speakership of the Hon, R. F. Sutherland. 
succeeded the latter after the election of 
1908. In the necessity for evening up the 
favors between the French and the Eng- 
lish lies one important reason for the fre- 
quent change of Speaker in the Canadian 
House of Commons. 
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If not, are you planning to get 
the education you need? 


Promotion will be yours if you 
prepare yourself for it. Don’t 
work your lifetime at the old job, 
and see other men younger than 
you promoted over you. 


If you will inquire into the suc- 
cess of the younger men who have 
been promoted over you, you will 
find that they have been preparing 
themselves for this promotion by 
training and securing a better edu- 
cation in their spare time. This 
enabled them to command higher 
salaries. 


The training which you will 
obtain as a representative of the 
MacLean Publishing Co., in your 
spare time, will put you in for 
bigger and better work later. 


We want live representatives in 
each locality to take subscriptions 
for MacLean’s Magazine and The 
Farmer’s Magazine. We want 
bright, energetic men, men who 
are not content to go along from 
year to year on the same salary. 
We want men who have their own 
interests at heart. 


If you are one of these, write us 
and let us tell you about the course 
of training we give our represen- 
tatives. 


We have the brightest and 
most energetic men in Canada to- 
day representing MacLean’s and 
Farmer’s Magazine in their spare 
time. They find the work not only 
profitable, but a real training in 
itself. You too will find it equally 
as valuable. 


WRITE US TO-DAY 


The 
MacLean Publishing Co. 
143-153 University Ave., 


Toronto Ontario 
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bed, I would hardly have been able to 
receive you, my dear.” 

“I think that it is I who should beg 
your pardon for coming,” Rhy answered. 

“Not at all. You remember our con- 
versation of this evening? You’ve come to 
give me your answer.” 

“I—I’m not sure yet. But I wanted to 
talk to you. May I?” 

“Certainly. Take this chair. It’s more 
comfortable than the one you’re in.” 

His arms closed about her. She weakly 
struggled. As he drew her toward him, 
her hand stole out, drew the precious 
paper from his pocket, replacing it with 
the five bills. He crushed her to him in a 
mad embrace, Neither of them heard the 
door open but Rhy turned as a great gust 
of wind filled the room, and gazed horror- 


stricken at the man in the doorway. With 


a cry she broke away from Beresford. 

“You cur!” was all Steve said; and 
leapt upon him. 

For a long time they fought, while a 
crowd gathered outside to watch. Sud- 
denly a crash was heard. The door shook 
as a heavy body was thrown against it. 
A moment later it gave way. Beresford 
hurtled through the air and lay, a huddled 
mass in the snow. 

A cheer went up from the miners as 
Steve stepped over the insensible form of 
his adversary but he heard and saw noth- 
ing. Staring straight in front of him, he 
pushed through the crowd and was gone. 


Something else now claimed their at- 


tention; a lamp had been overturned as 
the men fell against it, and soon the cabin 
was a mass of flames. 

As the first rays of the morning sun 
stole into Clem McChesney’s little room, 
he was startled out of his rather restless 
slumbers by the sound of his own name, 
repeated over and over again. 

“Clem, Clem, wake up,” Rhy said. 
sat up quickly. 

“*Smatter?” he asked briefly. 

“Listen, dear. Dress as quickly as you 
Find Steve Towney and tell him I 
love him. Then tell him I’ve got the op- 
tion, and that I’m riding as hard as I can 
to the Claim Agent’s.” 

“’Sfunny,” said Clem to himself, set- 
ting about his toilet without delay. Not 
finding Steve at his cabin, however, he de- 
cided there was no use looking for him 
anywhere else, and that is how the fol- 
conversation happened to take 
place between Steve, who was passing the 
McChesney cottage with all his worldly 
goods in his pack saddle, and Sonny who 
spied him from the doorstep. 

“Where you goin’, Mr, Towney?” 

“Oh, anywhere , Sonny—anywhere at 
all.” 


“Say, 


He 


Can. 


lowing 


but you don’t know what we had 
last night, bet you a nickel you don’t.” 

“Well, here’s the nickel. What was it, 
Sonny?” 

“A burglar,” with great 
“And it was Mr. Beresford.” 

“Yes Sonny, I guess you did have a 
burglar and it Mr. Beresford all 
right.” 
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Ambitious, Honest Men Wanted 


At Once. I Need 500 Sales Agents Who Want to 
Make From $50 to §250 a Week.: Experience not Necessary— 


I want square men to act as my Special Sales Representatives in every county. I want 
hustling, energetic, ambitious fellows, anxious to make big money, who are willing to work with me. 
I want to show YOU how to MAKE BIG PROFITS EVERY MONTH, I want to show YOU how to make 
more money, easier, quicker. more sure and certain than you ever did before in all your life I want you to 
advertise, sell and appoint local agents for the most sensational seller in 50 years—the startling invention that 
has set the entire country agog—THE ROBINSON FOLDING BATH TUB-—I want you to handle your County 
I'll furnish demonstrating tub on a liberal basis.I’m positive, yes,I'm absolutely certain that you can make 
bigger money in a week with me than you ever madeina month before, Hustlers, east. west, north. 
south, are simply coining money. Orders, orders everywhere. For, remember, fully 70 per centof the 
people have no bathrooms. You can take the orders right and left. Quick sales and immense profits. 
Stop and Realize the tremendous possibilities. Look around you. Be amazed. Your neighbors, 
friends, relatives, have no bathrooms. They are eager for one; never had the opportunity to 
install one. Youstep in; show thetub. Sales made, profit sure. 


No Experience Necded—Why, I don’t care if you never soldanything beforein all your life, 
you can make good big money with me. You're honest?! You're square? Of course 
youare. You've got grit, ginger, gumptiont Ofcourse youhave, You wantto make 
good? You wanttomake big money! Sure youdo. Well, that’sallI ask. If you are 
willing todo your best, backed by my co-operation and help, you can blast out the 
biggest financial success of your career. I grant credit, you know, so money can’t 
hold you back. I furnish sample on liberal plan. I help you out and back you 
up. So don’t let doubt drag you back. You havenothingto lose. My other 
men are building homes, starting bank accounts, so can you. 


Sensational Sales Success!—What others are doing YOU cando. Read 
these records. N. T. Smith, Ohio, $90 weekly profit. Meyers. Wisc., 

2o0 first month. Beasley, Nebr., $35 profit first 4 hours. Newton, 

Calif., $60 in 3 days. Mathias Fla., $120 in 2 days. Corrigan, N. Y., 

$14 in 60 hours. H. Tremour, Ind., $35 profit first 6 hours. 
W. F. Hineard, ens Mexico, $35 in2 days. Average men, aver- 

age sales, average towns. Undeniable Proof of the Big Money 

to be made by the hustlers everywhere. The Robinson 
Tub is badly wanted and eagerly bought. 








This man, Rev. Otto Schulze, of Missouri, says: 
“Sales increasing. Made 7 salesin 8 calls. Sent 
4th order yesterday for 50 Tubs.”” SALES $1600 

TO DATE. Minister of the Gospel, without previous ex 
perience, makes this record. 


A Folding Bath Tub For Every Home 


No home barred—for the rich and poor; for all homes 
without modern bathing facilities—Here is an absolutely new 
invention. Nothingelse like it. Has taken the entire country 
by storm. Solves the bathing problem. Gives every home a 
modern, up-to-date bathroom in any part of the house. No plumbing, no waterworks 
ueeded. Take full length baths in any room; up stairs, down stair, bed-room, sick-room, 
parlor, kitchen, any room in the house. The Robinson Tub folds in small roll, hand 
as an umbrella. Riv: ils expensive bathroom. Constructed of the wonderful ‘Steeline’’ ma- 
terial. I tell you, it's Great! Kemember it is needed in every home. Means modern bathe 
ing facilities for all the people. A godsend to humanity. 


This is the Robinson Folding Bath Tub that 
Guaranteed is bringing Cleanliness, Health and Happiness to thous- 
for 10 Years ands of homes—and thousands of dollars in piofits to the 
a abyold > lucky men who control exclusive territory. Write for your 
oe prey ere county TO-DAY. 
22 years.) 
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“Sure we did. ’N wait’ll I tell you. He 
tiptoed in the living-room while Rhy was 
at the party, an’ he felt along the mantel- 
piece, an’ then he tiptoed out again. An’ 
when I looked everything was just like it 
always is, an’ I guess he didn’t take noth- 
in’ after all.” 

“By Jove!” 

“Say, Mr. Towney, if a man tiptoes in 
in the dead o’ night and feels along the 
mantelpiece and don’t take nothin’, is he 
a burglar?” 

“I’m not sure, Sonny, but I’ll find out 
and let you know.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Towney.” 

Steve turned round and 
home. 

“Maybe I’m wrong,” he kept saying to 
himself. “I sure must be, for Rhy never 
lied; she couldn’t.” 

And ruminating thus he met Clem, who 
accosted him thus: 

“Say, Steve, Rhy told me to tell you she 
loves you, and she’s got the option, and 
she’s gone to file a renewal, and she says 
for you to come quick.” 

“My boy,” said Steve. “Thanks for not 
wasting time. Get your horse and follow 
me,” 

With that he started. 

As he rounded the first turn he saw a 
man riding like the wind ahead of him. 

“Beresford,” he said to himself, and dug 
his spurs into his horse. 

7 * * 
46 ] S the claim agent here?” Rhy asked 
a surly gentleman in a corner of 
the dingy room. 

“Yes, but he’s busy now,” that worthy 

answered without looking up. 


started for 
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“Oh dear, what time does the office 


close?” 

The man glanced at his watch, then at 
the clock behind her. 

“Twelve,” he said, and went on with his 
work. 

“Excuse me,” Rhy said desperately, “I 
must file a renewal before twelve o’clock, 
and it’s ten of twelve now.” 

The man looked at her. Then he rose. 

“This way,” he said briefly. 

The outer door opened and Beresford 
entered in time to see them disappear in- 
to the small inclosure marked “Claim 
Agent.” Quickly he crossed the room and 
advanced the hands of the clock nine 
minutes. 

“Mr. Agent,” he called. “It’s too late to 
file that paper now.” 

The agent peered over his desk at the 
clock. 

“Bless my soul,” he remarked. 
this quickly young lady.” 

“IT protest,” said Beresford. “It’s one 
minute after twelve; the renewal is not 
legal.” 

“The correct time is eight minutes of 
twelve,” remarked the quiet individual 
who had returned to his desk in the cor- 
ner. “And the gentleman must have set 
the clock to suit his wishes.” 

“Beresford,” a new voice said, “You’d 
better dust, before I finish up last night’s 
job and fill you full of holes.” 

“Steve!” Rhy ran into the outer office, 
waving an official looking document in 
the air. “It’s all right about the mine.” 

“It’s all right about everything, Sweet- 
heart,” he answered. 

Then right there before them all he 
took her in his arms. 


“Sign 


The Third Man 


Continued from Page 30. 


ly discussed with you. I did not care 
to be hard on him and in addition 
felt much adverse to the publicity 
entailed in dragging the case through 
the courts. It had been my intention 
to go into the matter with you and 

Briggs to-morrow. I cannot postpone 

the trial I have told you of, however. 

I was told this evening that an hour’s 

delay might make it too late. As you 

could not reach me then in any way, 

I had Briggs meet me here to-night. 

He has just left. In an hour- 

“That was all the information I could 
get for Hogarth,” went on Bracey. “He 
took the paper on which I had copied the 
dictated message and the map, and re 
tired to his study. In twenty-five minutes 
by actual count, he came out and said 
rather sharply: ‘You are not an apt pupil, 
Bracey, or you wouldn’t have found it 
necessary to bother me with this A B C 
problem. There has been no murder, no 
robbery, no abduction. In fact, nothing. 
Tell the police to send to the sanitarium 
of Dr. Simon Orville, and they will find 
John Carson there?’ 

“Later, when the police had followed 
the tip and had found that Carson was 
really at the sanitarium, and likely to stay 


there for some time, | went back to see 
Hogarth and got his version of the case. 
I’ll tell you in my own how he 
worked it out. 

“The dictated cleared the 
whole thing up as far as you yourself 
were concerned. Carson had started to 
dictate as soon as you had left. This was 
necessary as it was clear he did not in- 
tend to return to the office next day. The 
authenticity of the message was further 
confirmed by the condition in which the 
safe was found. Further, as the neces- 
sary papers had removed without 
the other contents in any way being dis- 
the safe had 


words 


message 


} 
peen 


turbed, it was certain that 
I opened by thoroughly 
familiar with its contents. Taken in 
with the message left on the 
record, these facts made it absolutely cer- 
tain that Carson had himself opened the 
safe and removed the papers. The inter 
ruption, whatever it might be, had come 
before he had time to close the safe and 
after you had left. 

“Now as to the nature of the interrup- 
tion, it becomes clear on first considera- 
tion of the facts that it came suddenly 
for, not only was the safe left open but the 
letter was broken off in the middle of a 


een some one 
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A Spark Explodes 
Giant Powder ina Man 


When circumstances force 


or starve 


the producer to turn up something 


something usually happens. 


Oftentimes he turns to agriculture and finds there a recruiting 


fierd. Tle first explores, then follows his ideas, and wins out. 


Some 


men have done it in ten years and become well off. 
Read further of these Nuggets of Hard Time Opportunities in 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 


the 


Farmer’s 


Magazine 


The following titles will give a suggestion of the value of the 
score of articles appearing in this big illustrated issue on high-class 


paper with artistic covers: 
Old Farms in Wheat. 
By Andrew McTaggart. 


his story tells how Mr. McCowan, 
f Ontario, on old soil introduces 
Marquis wheat from Manitoba, and 
grew the crop that won against all 
comers, the $100 prize at the Canadian 
National Exhibition 


Raising $100 Hens. 

By Andrew Kyle. 
Some men experiment with hens and 
find out that they are as unlikely to 
lay eggs as a wooden Indian But in 
this article the writer tells how big 
profits are n 


ade and particularly «le 
tails the feeding secrets that won for 
Jos. Russell, M.P.P., such successes two 
years in succession at Boston—-on his 


Wyandottes and Rhode Island Reds 


Dairying With a Dynamo. 
By E. M. Munroe. 


James Dent, of Woodstock, began 
farming as a laborer—now he operates 
liry farms in Can- 

machines, drives 
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Is Sweet Clover Any Good? 
By H. B. McKinnon. 


The story of Wm. Linton’s crop of 
I’ acres of Melilotus, yielding $2,000 of 
seed, is told to show whether this crop 
is a good one for Canada 


Revenues from Farm Flocks. 
By F.C. Mackenzie. 

Sheep are making the farmers good 
money. This writer cleared up $130 on 
an investment of $330 in one year over 
expenses. Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
farmers are noted whose returns were 
31,000 last year from a flock of sheep 
that fed on wastes 


The Breeders’ Theory. 
By T. H. Binnie. 

Several young farmers are now study 
ing breed theories. This writer goes 
int line and in-breeding and talk 
about hereditary influences. Special 
irticles from the American Journal of 
Heredity accompany it It will charm 


the reader. They give you some meat 


Practical Farm Bungalows. 
By Genevieve. 

This article continues the series of 
house-building articles that is making 
the magazine popular over the whole 
country The plans given, the interior 
layout and the decorative suggestions 
for farm houses are alone worth the 
price of the magazine 
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| sentence. The blood stain on the chair 


and the disappearance of Carson would 
seem to point to violence but there were 
other facts which did not bear this sug- 
gestion out. The power on the dictating 
machine had not only been turned off, but 


| the mouthpiece had been replaced. No 


man subjected to a sudden attack would 


| think of so trivial a detail as the stopping 


of a machine. Further proof on that score 


| will be adduced later on. The only al- 
| ternative was a sudden attack of some 
| sickness. Supposing that he was suddenly 
| seized with an attack commencing with a 


spell of dizziness. A man like Carson, who 
has lived by set rules all his life on feeling 
an attack of this kind coming on would, 
from force of habit, shut down the powe) 
and replace the speaking tube. But there 
is further proof that it was just such a) 
attack that came upon him. His desk 
’phone was found almost on the edge of 
the desk, the wire being stretched tight 
across the top. This I had shown on the 
map. It was clear tirat, having left his 
machine on the first indication of a spell 
coming on, Carson had seized the ’phone. 
After getting his message through, the 
attack had come on violently, for he had 
fallen before he could put the ‘phone 
back in place. In falling he had dragged 
it with him as far as it would go, this 
accounting for the curious position in 
which it was found. The fall had brought 


| his head in contact with the edge of his 


chair and made a small cut—the smallness 


| of the stain evidencing that the injury had 
| not been a severe one. 


“This may not all seem clear or en- 
tirely justified by the facts. Let me prove 


| it by the time-honored Euclidian method. 


No other solution will fit the facts. It is 
clear that the interruption left him time 
to close off his machine and use the 


| *phone. If it were someone with hostile 


intent breaking in, it is doubtful if he 
would have had time for that. But if the 
interruption had come from a hostile in- 


| truder and if he had found time, his 


‘phone message would undoubtedly have 
been for the police. And we know, of 
course, that no message was received by 


| the police. The suggestion of assault is 


therefore eliminated. 
“That Carson actually used the ’phone 


| is borne out by the evidence of the janitor 


who heard a third man ascend the steps 
to the office about twenty minutes after 
Briggs had left it. It must have been 
only a few minutes after Briggs’ de- 
parture that the attack came on. If 
Carson at once telephoned, the party ap- 
pealed to would lose no time in getting to 
him. But even taxicabs cannot transport 
a person through a city in the winking 
of an eye like the magic carpet and, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, it would 
probably take nearly half an hour to 
reach the office. You remember also that 
the janitor said the third arrival mounted 
the stairs ‘hurriedly.’ Finding Carson 
stretched on the floor, one of the first 
impulses of the new arrival would be to 


| summon assistance. Unfortunately, the 


janitor had retired to the lower regions of 
the building to tend the fires and could 
not, therefore, be reached. Accordingly 
the man summoned had to carry the un- 
conscious banker downstairs. 

“Now, who would the party thus sum- 








|= 


moned be? Carson had made it clear that 
he intended leaving that night for a trial 
of some kind. In view of what happened 
in the office it is reasonable to assume that 
he meant the trial of some new treatment 
for the disease from which he had been 
suffering. Seized in this sudden way, he 
would naturally summon his doctor. He 
had probably already made an appoint- 
ment, for you remember he referred to 
something that was to happen in an hour. 

“When Hogarth had reached this stage 
in his line of reasoning all that was left 
for him to do was to find who the doctor 
in the case was. This might seem a hope- 
less task or a very easy one. Would not 
a man under such circumstances at once 
call up his family physician or the doctor 
who had been treating him last? Such 
seems logical, but in that case the family 
physician would take him at once to his 
home or a hospital. No family physician 
would carry the patient away and fail to 
come forward with any information when 
the whole city was ringing with the mys- 
tery of the disappearance. Further, the 
police had questioned Carson’s valet on 
this point and had secured a list of doc- 
tors who had treated the millionaire in 
the past. Each one had been seen and 
professed complete ignorance of the oc- 
currence, 

“This threw the whole question open. 
The doctor summoned might have been 
any one of a thousand, or so it might 
seem at first thought. But a man of Car- 
son’s wealth would be certain to consult 
a specialist and again the nature of the 
attack defined the class of specialist he 
would be likely to consult. This limited 
the number of possibilities still further. 

“But after all, the salient fact in de- 
iermining the identity of the physician 
was the fact that both doctor and patient 
had disappeared as off the face of the 
earth. Clearly Carson had been borne off 
to some institution—-he had expected to 
go—but what hospital or sanitarium was 
there so far removed from the outside 
world that no word of a sensation such 
as that created by the disappearance of 
John Carson, would penetrate? There 
was only one such—the mysterious new 
sanitarium of Dr. Simon Orville, situated 
nine miles from the city limits, and quite 
cut off from the world. It even lacks 
telephone connection. And, proof added 
to proof, the work of Dr. Orville is in the 
treatment of just such cases as we must 
assume Carson’s to be. 

“Up to this point the selection of Dr. 
Orville as the man who carried away 
John Carson still remains unproven, how- 
ever, until we consider that Carson him- 
self said that he was going to make a 
‘trial’—Orville’s line of treatment is dis- 
tinctly new—and that the lawyer would 
not be able to ‘reach him then in any way’. 
Putting all these facts together, it became 
quite certain that Orville was the man. 

“It may seem that in traveling from 
one conelusion to another, Hogarth had 
taken much for granted. This is always 
necessary. An investigator must some- 
times take a long jump to conclusions 
and then trace his way back. If any doubt 
lingers in your mind as to the validity 
of the assumption that Carson had been 
interrupted in his work by an attack of 
some form of illness, the doubt can be 
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A New Electric Flashlight 
“PENLITE” 


‘Penlite’’ is a fountain pen novelty that can be carried in the pocket the same as an 
ordinary fountain pen. Has clip attachment. The imitation is perfect. Everybody 
mistakes ‘‘Penlite’’ for a fountain pen, and the effect upon your friends is startling and 
amusing when you take out ‘‘Penlite’’ fountain pen and flash the light upon them. 
‘‘Penlite’’ will afford you a great deal of fun. Moreover, it is convenient in cases of 
emergency. Besides being a novelty it has many practical uses and has the advantage 


Novelty 


of being carried around just like your real fountain pen. Doctors and Dentists will find 
t peculiarly adapted to their work. 

The illustration shows the exact size. Ask your dealer to show you ‘‘Franco’’ ‘‘ Penlite 
nove Ity. 
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lenantete Electric Novelty Co. of Canada, Limited 
220 King Street West ° ° TORONTO, ONT. 





. Your dealer has ‘‘Franco’’ booklets that 
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cleared away by the fact that the explan- 
ation finally reached explains every phase 
of the case. 

“But, you may well, ask, why had not 
Carson told his man-servant of his inten- 
tion to try this new treatment? It is a 
well-known fact that Carson is a secretive 
= man. He would not likely tell his ser- 
vant of his plans until the last minute, 
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A Delicious Pot Roast 
Without Grease and without 


Water from the 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum 
Windsor Kettle 
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= Place empty kettle on 

* stove over a_ low 
flame; in heated ket 
tle sear roast 
sides; turn 
down fire to a 
mere flicke: 
When half 
(lone turn meat 
over. Thus. 
cheaper cuts of 
meat may be 
made as palat 
able as the 
most expensive 
cuts. 
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The ‘‘Wear Ever’’ Windsor 
Kettle may be used for 
many purposes every day in 
the year. 

With “‘Wear-Ever’’ Utensils you can cook -ice 
that is dry and flaky without stirring—apples 
and potatoes that bake on the top of the stove 
—cakes that bake evenly without turning—grid 
die cakes that are light and crisp without 
grease, 

Aluminum utensils are nat “all the same” 
The enormous pressure of rolling mills atl 
stamping machines makes the metal in ‘‘Wear 
Ever’ utensils dense, hard and rigid. Always 
look for the “‘Wear Ever’ trade-mark — on 
bottom’ of every utensil. 

“Wear Ever’’ utensils 





» made by Canadian & 


workmen in the largest an! most moder 
factory of its kind in Canada. 
® If not obtainable at your dealer's, send ten 


2-cent stamps for one quart (wine measure) 
“Wear Ever’ Stewpan and see for yourself & 
why so Many women ~ 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever’”” _~ 


Write for booklet, The “Wear-Ever” N 
Kitchen,” which tells you how to make 
your kitchen more efficient. 





Northern Aluminum Co., Limited, 
Dept. 44, Toronto, Ontario. 
Send me, prepaid, a 1-qt. (wine measure) 3 


“Wear Ever’ Stewpan, for which I enclose @ 


2%e in stamps--to be refunded if I’m not satis 
hea, y 
Nam ees . see NY 
s 
Addres ° vous ° e sapesnenousee ¥ 
. - — 
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Continued from Page 14. 


they did show their heads Sir George 
nailed them. 

What’s more, silence has helped Sir 
George quite as much in politics as it has 
done in business, Sir George first felt 
the stirrings of public life in 1900, at the 
age of forty-three, which is about the time 
these stirrings are usually felt by men 
who have accumulated enough money not 
to care for the expense. At the outset the 
electors of Argenteuil turned him down— 
turned him down twice in fact, but Sir 
George, being determined to soar, adopted 
the aviator’s motto, “If at first you don’t 
succeed, fly, fly again,” and came back at 
them in 1904 when they rewarded his 
pluck by electing him. They have kept on 
electing him ever since. Largely as a 
matter of curiosity—a silent man in poli- 
tics is a great riddle and his constituents 
are bound to find out what’s in him if it 
takes a leg. 

When Sir Robert Borden formed his 
cabinet Sir George was taken in as minis- 
ter without portfolio which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, is about as reason- 
able as asking a lady to go down town 
without her shopping bag. What I mean 
to say is there’s nothing doing. But fate 
had something better in store for the most 
silent member of the Borden Government. 
Sir Robert and his colleagues looked at 
him and were impressed with his tremen- 
dous powers of reticence. They said, 
“Here’s a man who will field any position 
in a pinch and go back to the bench with- 
out kicking.” Safety first is what a cabi- 
net minister thinks of when he goes away 
on a holiday. When he comes back he 
doesn’t want to find the seat burnt out of 
the chair by the man he has left to warm 
the job. So little by little Sir George 
drifted into his special work which was to 
be understudy to all the leading charac- 
ters, His’ fellow-cabinet ministers 
trusted him and he did not betray their 
trust. He was never dangerous to any- 
body at any stage of the game. He was 
not too clever; neither was he not clever 
enough. He was a good average and that 
takes a statesman a long way at Ottawa. 
The late J. H. Aristotle, a philosopher 
still highly esteemed by clear thinkers, 
has laid it down that virtue is in the mean 
—which is to say that average ability 
makes the most friends and the fewest 
enemies. Sir career bears 
Aristotle out. 
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Flashlight for Aeronauts 


NEW flashlight for aeronauts and 

aviators has recently been placed 
upon the roof of the City College in Bonn. 
It is of eight thousand five hundred 
candle-power, and is operated entirely by 
automatic arrangement. The structure 
was put up by the Berlin Aeronautical 
Association. By a series of flashes known 
to both aviators and balloonists, its sig- 
nals its position on the darkest night. 
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LONDON GLOVE 


COMPANY 


ENGLAND'S GREAT GLOVE STORE 


ENGLISH-MADE GLOVES FOR LADIES 


The ‘‘Blenheim’’ Best 
Quality Fine Cape, Brit 
ish made, in White, Tan, 
Oak, Dark Grey or 
Black, Points, 
Prix-seam sewn, 2 Press 
Suttons. 92 cents per 
pair. 

The ‘‘Canadian’’ Buck 
Finish, a grand glove for 
wear, with the appear- 
ance of a Reindeer skin. 
in Tan or Grey. British 
made. Prix-seam sewn. 96 cents per pair. 
Ladies’ Real Deerskin Gloves, in Dark 
Grey or Dark Tan, a handsome and ser 
viceable Glove, British made, Prix-seam 
sewn. Press Buttons. $1.34 per pair. 
Ladies’ Washable Doeskin Gloves, in 
Pure White, will wash splendidly with 
soap and water and retain their whiteness. 
British made. 2 large Pearl Buttons. 66 
cents per pair. 


ENGLISH-MADE GLOVES FOR| MEN 
Men’s Tan Caps, stout 
make, Prix seam, hand 
sewn with strong thread, 
l Horn Button 86 
cents per pair. 


} Sra ‘sé ” 
{ Ss Canadian Buck 
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x ~ 
‘a, oe “.. glove for wear, 
~ ——— with the appear | 
SP ance of a Reir | 
deer skin, in Tan, 
or Grey. British made. Prix 
seain sewn. 96 cents per pair. 
Men’s Real Deerskin Gloves, 
in Dark Grey or Dark Tan, a 
handsome and serviceable 
Glove, British made, Prix-seam 
sewn. Press Buttons. $1.84 per pair. 
PRICE LISTS of every make of Glove may be 
obtained free on application to The Ontario 
Publishing Company, Adelaide Street West, 


Toronto. Mail Orders despatched by next 
steamer. 
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Remittances by International Money Order, 
payable to The London Glove Company, Gen- 
eral Post Office, London, England. 


Address all letters— 


THE LONDON GLOVE CO. 


CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, ENGLAND 




















It Is Up To The Busy House- 
wife To Do The Family | 
Washing— 


there is no mistake 
about that when Wash 
Day comes around and 
Washing in the old 
fashioned way is terrible 
drudgery. 

There is a new way, 
however, of Washing 
Clothes that is quicker 
by half, easier to do, 
and more tho to 
every way, and it is 
about this that we want 
to you. 


Will you send to- 
day for booklet? 


J. H. CONNOR & SON, Limited 


Established in 188L. OTTAWA, ONT. 
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Why pay 2c. per cake duty 
on American made Naptha 
Soaps when you can buy 
‘*RICHARDS ” 
QUICK - NAPTHA 
MADE - IN - CANADA ) 
for 5c. Equal weight & quality. 
Soapmakers for 50 years. 
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ible to get Richards’ Quick- 






Should 


you be ur 


Naptha soap trom your grocer, send two 2c 

stamps (4c) for full-sized cake, which we will 

| send to you free by Parcels Post. Kindly men 
n your grocer’s name when writing 

Richards Pure Soap Co., Limited 


stablished A.D. 1860 
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A RESIDENTIAL ano « 
DAY SCHOOL ‘¢ 
FOR BOYS 


TORONTO 
, ONTARIO 







Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College and Business 
UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOLS 


Calendar sent on application 


Summer Term Commences April 13th, 1915 
Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster 
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Permanent Collections of PAINTINGS, 
WATER COLOURS, etc., 10 


a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday 


on view 
Admission 25c. 
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C. S. FOSBERY, M.A., Head Master - MONTREAL 
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Francois Lessard— 
Son of Mars 


Continued from Page 24. 


it would prepare tens of thousands of 
lads for entry a few years later to the 
Canadian militia. Thousands of others 
who pursue their collegiate studies would 
be still further prepared for military use- 
fulness, while those who pass on to the 
Universities would qualify themselves 
as officers. Surely this plan possesses 
every recommendation. The benefits in 
improved physique alone are sufficient 
warrant. But for a young nation that 
must find some way of defence, equivalent 
to every pessible as well as probable 
emergency, the preparation of an armed 
citizenry by these means would seem im- 
perative.” 


The Confessions of 
Sir Horace Lazenby 
Continued from Page 12. 


“Wait,” he retorted. “Wait.” 

Presently our daily traffic statement 
began to show an improvement. Six 
weeks after the B. and D, cut we had 
regained fifty per cent. of what we had 
lost. ; Two months afterward we had it 
all back and ten per cent. more than we 
had ever had before. Ten weeks after 
the B. and D. cut they announced an in- 
crease in their rates and our traffic re- 
turns jumped thirteen per cent. in ten 
days. 

“Pshaw,” whistled the old man, that 
day, “I’m sorry for those fellows. They 
strained their rolling stock. They’ve had 
bad wrecks and run-offs and blow outs. 
They strained their organization. They 
strained their purse, and they’ve been so 
greedy for traffic that they’ve taken more 
than they could handle—and made their 
customers sore by late deliveries. Now 
they’ve got to return to normal rates. 
They not only can’t hold the customers 
who took the cut rates, but they can’t hold 
many of their old ones who are sore be- 
cause of the bad service they’ve been 
getting. Boy—we win!” 

We had. 

I was now twenty-three. On my 
twenty-fourth birthday, unknown to the 
Chief, I went out to a party with a num- 
ber of the men from the office. We had 
all more to drink than was discreet. Re- 
turning to the Jersey shore, where I lived, 
I was separated from the others. I wan- 
dered along the waterfront in dress coat 
and silk hat. I was very pleased with 
everything in life, including myself. I 
think I was even singing a little. But 
my song was suddenly cut short, by a 
hand over my mouth, and in the scuffle 
that ensued, I was struck over the head, 
from behind, That is all I remember of 
that evening. That was the last I saw 
of New York or Jersey City for twenty 

| years. I’ve often wondered what John J. 
| Vandervort said when he found my office, 
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next to his, empty that next morning. I 
wonder what he would have said, could 
he have seen me then, in the fo’esle of 
the “Golden Queen.” 


(End of first instalment.) 


When Jack and Jill 
Took a Hand 


Continued from Page 22. 


and did my hair the new way, which is 
very becoming to me. also put on my 
big hat with the wreath of pink roses that 
Aunt Tommy had brought me from New 
York and took my spandy ruffled parasol. 

“With your shield or upon it, Jill,” said 
Jacky when I started. (This is a classical 
allusion.) 

I went straight up the hill and down the 
road to the manse where Dick lived with 
his old housekeeper, Mrs. Dodge. She 
came to the door when I knocked and I 
said very politely: 

“Can I see the Reverend Stephen Rich- 
mond, if you please?” 

Mrs. Dodge went upstairs and came 
right back saying would I please go up to 
the study. Up I went, my heart in my 
mouth, I can tell you; and there was Dick 
among his books, looking so pale and sor- 
rowful and interesting, for all the world 
| like Lord Algernon Francis in the splen- 
| did serial in the paper cook took. There 
| was a Madonna on his desk that looked 
| just like Aunt Tommy. 

“Good evening, Miss Elizabeth,” said 
Dick, just as if I were grown up, you 
know. “Won’t you sit down? Try that 
green velvet chair. I’m sure it was cre- 
| ated for a pink dress and unfortunately 

neither Mrs. Dodge nor I possess one. How 
are all your people?” 

“We're all pretty well, thank you,” I 
said, “except Aunt Tommy. She—” I 
was going to say, ‘She cries every night 
after she goes to bed,’ but I remembered 
just in time that if I were in Aunt 
Tommy’s place I wouldn’t want a man to 
know I cried about him, even if I did. So 
I said instead—“she has a cold.” 

“Ah, indeed, I am sorry to hear it,” said 
Dick politely but coldly, as if it were part 
of his duty as a minister to be sorry for 
anybody who had a cold, but as if, apart 
from that, it was no concern of his if 
Aunt Tommy had galloping consumption. 

“And Jack and I are terribly harrowed 
up in our minds,” I went on. “That is 
what I’ve come up to see you about.” 

“Well, tell me all about it,” said Dick. 

“I’m afraid to,” I said. “I know you’ll 
be cross even if you are a minister. It’s 
about what Jack told you about that man 
in New York and Aunt Tommy.” 

Dick turned red as fire. 

“1’q rather not discuss your Aunt 
Bertha’s affairs,” he said stiffly. 

“You must hear this,” I cried, feeling 
thankful that Jacky hadn’t come after all, 
for he’d never have got any further ahead 
after that snub. “It’s all a mistake. 
There’s a man in New York and he just 
worships Aunt Tommy and she just 

| adores him. But he’s seventy years old 
| and he’s her Uncle Matthew who brought 
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her up ever since her father died, and 
you’ve heard her talking about him a 
hundred times. That’s all, cross my heart 
solemn and true.” 

You never saw anything like Dick’s face 
when I stopped. It looked just like a sun- 
rise. But he said slowly: “Why did Jacky 
tell me such a—tell me it in such a way?” 

“We wanted to make you jealous,” I 
said. “I put Jacky up to it.” 

“T didn’t think it was in either of you 
to do such a thing,” said Dick reproach- 
fully. 

“Gh, Dick,” I cried—fancy my calling 
him Dick right to his face! Jacky will 
never believe I really did it. He says I 
would never have dared. But it wasn’t 
daring at all, it was just forgetting—“Oh, 
Dick. we didn’t mean any harm. We 
thought you weren’t getting on fast 
enough and we wanted to stir you up like 
they do in books. We thought if we made 
you jealous it would work all right. We 
didn’t mean any harm—oh, please for- 
give us!” 

I was just ready to cry. But that dear 
Dick leaned over the table and patted my 
hand. 

“There—there—it’s all right. I under- 

tand and, of course, I forgive you. Don’t 
cry, sweetheart.” 

The way Dick said “sweetheart” was 
perfectly lovely. I envied Aunt Tommy; 
and I wanted to keep on crying so that he 
would go on comforting me. 

“And you'll come back to see Aunt 
Tommy again?” I said. 

Dick’s face clouded over; he got up 
and walked around the room several times 
before he said a word. Then he came and 
sat down beside me and explained it all to 
me, just as if I were grown up. 

“Sweetheart, we’ll talk this all out. You 
see, it is this way. Your Aunt Bertha is 
the sweetest woman in the world. But I’m 
only a poor minister and I have no right 
to ask her to share my life of hard work 
and self-denial. And even if I dared I 
know she wouldn’t do it. She doesn’t care 
anything for me except as a friend. I 
never meant to tell her I cared for her, 
but I couldn’t help going to Owlwood, 
even though I knew it was a weakness on 
my part. So now that I’m out of the habit 
of going I think it would be wisest to stay 
out. It hurts dreadfully, but it would 
hurt worse after a while. Don’t you agree 
with me, Miss Elizabeth?” 

I thought hard and fast. If I were in 
Aunt Tommy’s place I mightn’t want a 
man to know I cried about him, but I was 
quite sure I’d rather have him know than 
have him stay away because he didn’t 
know. So I spoke right up. 

“No, I don’t, Mr. Richmond. Aunt 
Tommy does care—you just ask her. She 
cries every blessed night because you 
never come to Owlwood.” 

“Oh, Elizabeth!” said Dick. 

He got up and stalked about the room 
again. 

“You’ll come back?” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

I drew a long breath. It was such a re- 
sponsibility off my mind. 

“Then you’d better come down with me 
right off,” I said, “for Pinky Carewe had 
her out driving last night and I want a 
stop put to that as soon as possible. Even 
if he is rich he’s a perfect pig.” 

Dick got his hat and came. We walked 
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up the road in a lovely creamy yellow twi- 
light and I was, oh, so happy. 

“Isn’t it just like a novel?” I said. 

“J am afraid, Elizabeth,” said Dick, 
preachily, “that you read too many novels, 
and not the right kind, either. Some of 
these days I am going to ask you to 
promise me that you will read no more 
books except those your mother and I 
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the pillows. 

“Aunt Tommy, Dick is down in the 
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Didn’t Aunt Tommy fly up though! 

“Oh, Jill—but I’m not fit to be seen— 
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hair and dab rosewater on her eyes, so I 
trotted meekly down and told Dick. Then 
I flew out to Jacky and dragged him 
around to the glass door. It was all hung 
over with vines and a wee bit ajar so that 
we could see and hear everything that 
went on. 

Jacky said it was only sneaks that 
listened—but he didn’t say it until next 
day. At the time he listened just as hard 
as I did. I didn’t care if it was mean. I 
just had to listen. I was perfectly wild 
to hear how a man would propose and 
how a girl would accept and it was too 
good a chance to lose. 

Presently in sweeps Aunt Tommy, in an 
elegant dress, not a hair out of place. She 
looked perfectly sweet, only her nose was 
a little red. Dick looked at her for just a 
moment, then he stepped forward and 
took her right into his arms. 

Aunt Tommy drew back her head for 
just a second as if she were going to crush 
him in the dust, and then she just all kind 
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Aunt Tommy lifted her head and stuck 
up her mouth and he kissed her. And 
there it was all over and they were en- 
gaged as quick as that, mind you. He 
didn’t even go on his knees. There was 
nothing romantic about it and I was never 
so disgusted in my life. When I grow up 
and anybody proposes to me he will have 
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dearie. We are to be married in October 
and somebody must be my little flower 
girl.” 

“T think Dick will make a splendid hus- 
band,” I said. “But, Aunt Tommy you 
mustn’t be too hard on Jacky. He only 
wanted to help things along; and it was 
I who put him up to it in the first place.” 

“You’ve atoned by going and con- 
fessing,”’ said Aunt Tommy with a hug. 
“Jacky had no business to put that off 
on you. I’ll forgive him, of course, but 
I’ll punish him by not letting him know 
that I will for a little while. Then I’ll ask 
him to be a page at my wedding.” 

Well, the wedding came off last week. 
It was a perfectly gorgeous affair. Aunt 
Tommy’s dress was a dream; and so was 
mine, all pink silk and chiffon and carna- 
tions. Jacky made a magnificent page, 
too, in a suit of white velvet. The wedding 
cake was four storeys high, and Dick 
looked perfectly handsome. He kissed me. 
too. right after he kissed Aunt Tommy. 

So everything turned out all right and 
I believe Dick would never have dared 
to speak up if we hadn’t helped things 
along. But Jacky and I have decided that 
we will never meddle in an affair of the 
kind again. It is too hard on the nerves. 


Meeting Wartime 
Conditions 


Continued from Page 27. 


Men hated to part with specie. They felt 
they might never see it again. The invest- 
ment that would appear least repulsive to 
the timid holder of inactive money was not 
that which promised the most gain, but 
rather that which promised the most se- 
curity. His idea started at that point and 
shaped itself into a plan to offer municipal 
bonds to people residing in the place sell- 
ing the bonds. The citizen of London, On- 
tario, who bought London bonds could do 
so without any qualms or misgivings. He 
would know for one thing that his money 
would come back to his home town and 
that there was no chance‘of it being lost. 
Acting on this idea, the salesman traveled 
to all corners of the Dominion, dangling 
the bait of civic patriotism and security 
before the reluctant investor. The bait 
proved effective. This salesman got busi- 
ness right along when bonds generally 
were a drug on the market. 


FOUND A NEW FIELD. 


Burnet and Smith held an automobile 
agency between them. Burnet belonged to 
the quiet type who can talk forcefully and 
convincingly when the necessity arises. 
He was a conservative man, serving as 
an effective foil to his glib, impulsive, 
free-and-easy partner. They made a good 
combination during peace times and had 
closed enough business to be able to afford 
ears of their own. During August and 
September, however, people were not feel- 
ing in the mood for investing in automo- 
biles. Business became slack. 

The reversal of conditions had a curi- 
ously contradictory effect on the two men. 
Burnet, the cautious, conservative part- 
ner, remained cheerful through it all and 
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talked of aggressive measures and new 
ventures. Smith, one time optimist and 
cheerful plunger, became crabbed, pessi- 
mistic and entirely void of ideas. Burnet 
kept his eyes open and studied conditions 
carefully. Smith sat around the office and 
grouched. 

“We've got to make a change,” said 
Burnet, one day. 

“You’re blamed right, we have,” de- 
clared Smith, sourly. 

“We've been working along the wrong 
lines,” went on Burnet. “Here we've been 
trying to sell cars in the city where busi- 
ness is dull for the time being when out 
in the country and the smaller towns the 
people have lots of money. There’s no 
stringency on the farm, let me tell you. 
Mr. Farmer has had a good crop and he’s 
getting a good price for his stuff. Just 
look at the price of wheat. I tell you, the 
farmer has lots of money—and he’s going 
to spend some of it. Instead of wasting 
our time in the city we ought to get out in 
the agricultural sections. I’ve been think- 
ing it all out and can see where there’s 
good business ahead of us. What we ought 
to do is to get a good line of agencies 
cars, pianos, graphophones, cream sepa- 
rators and so on. If we can’t get a man 
on one line, we can land him on another.” 

“Not on your life!” said Smith. “When 
city folks are hanging on to their dough, 
you can bet your bottom dollar, the farmer 
won’t part with a nickel unless you offer 
him a dollar bill in exchange. No, Burnet, 
I'm going to quit this game. I’ve been 
offered a job, at fifteen a week and I’m 
going to take it. What do you know about 
that! Me, Arch W. Smith, drawing fifteen 
a week!” 

“Very well,” 
out alone.” 

He did. The results of his experiment 
have fully justified the conclusions he had 
drawn from conditions. The Canadian 
farmer has plenty of money and is willing 
to spend some of it. With wheat at a dol- 
lar and a half the agriculturists can 
afford a good contribution to the patri- 
otic fund and a new cream separator, a 
piano or, perhaps even an automobile as 
well. Burnet had grasped this fact early 
and he got in on the ground floor. In his 
own runabout he has spent three months 
going up and down the best agricultural 
sections, with so many strings to his bow, 
so many lines to offer, that practically 
every man he calls upon is a prospect. 
Burnet is to-day making more money than 
he did before the war. 


said Burnet. “I'll try it 


A TESTING TIME. 


Times of stress bring out the best or 
the worst in us. When new conditions, 
not immediately favorable, replace the 
old order of things, the weakling is over- 
whelmed but the man of resource soon 
finds his feet. Corporations conducted on 
wrong principles or impotently captained 
lose ground but the aggressively handled 
concern adjusts itself to conditions and 
safely rides the storm. A big man be- 
comes bigger in times of stress and the 
small man smaller. 

Canada had a few dark hours immedi- 
ately after war broke out, due entirely to 
the doubt and uncertainty that existed. 
Business has come through it with flying 
colors. A few have gone down, many have 
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lost ground but the resourcefulness that 
characterizes the Canadian business man 
has manifested itself and has brought 
about the wonderful improvement now 
apparent. 

Intensive efficiency and ability to grasp 
new opportunities have made it possible 
to readily adapt business to new con- 
ditions. 


What Will Italy Dor 


A Concise Summary of the 
Situation With Regard 
to the War 


By W. B. 


Forster-Bovill 


EVER before in the history of mod- 

ern Italy has the reconstruction of 
a Cabinet attracted so much attention 
and at the same time been fraught with 
so many possibilities. Historically it is 
but a few years since Metternich sneer- 
ingly remarked that the long, boot-like 
strip of land, with Sicily at its foot, was 
little more than a geographical expres- 
sion. The scorn of the Austrian states- 
man has been obliterated by the wonder- 
ful achievements of the Italian people, 
and to-day the whole world awaits with 
vast amount of interest the deliberations 
and acts of a ministry called into being 
during the momentous struggle of the 
great European Powers to destroy the 
Teutonic dominance of the world. 


What ultimate position Italy will oc- 
cupy concerning the present European 
War will perhaps not be indicated for 
some time. Neutrality or intervention? 
In the realm of foreign affairs the death 
of the Marquis di San Giuliano is the 
removal of a strong supporter of Italy’s 
Triplicist policy. The present Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Baron Sonnino, in 
the debate on the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, on December 2, 1908, said: 
“T am a supporter of the Triple Alliance, 
but let Austria treat us with reciprocity; 
nor do I wish to see held in Rome a con- 
ference which may sanction the suppres- 
sion of Balkan liberty.” From this quo- 
tation it is obvious that Baron Sonnino 
is not Austrophil. Another proof of this 
is evident in his appointment of Count 
Aldovrandi as his Chef de Cabinet at the 
Consulta, who replaces the Austrophil 
Signor Garbasso. These evidences have 
a peculiar interest for students of for- 
eign politics in this country, and they 
augur well for the purely Italian posi- 
tion being taken, and not the Germano- 
Austro-Italian position. 

One is continually being told that Italy 
has for some time tired of her position 
as a member of the Triple Alliance, and 
that the reasons for her having entered 
the Dreibund have become obsolete. Is 
this so? It is true that Tunis is now al- 
most forgotten, and that, thanks to the 
efforts of Signor Luzzatti, the commer- 
cial relations between France and Italy 
are very favorable, to say nothing of the 


. 


marked improvement in mutual friend- 
ship between the two Latin States, due 
in no small manner to the long residence 
of M. Barrere in Rome as French Am- 
bassador, and yet whilst the Italians may 
not love Austria they have for so long 
preferred to have her as a colleague than 
an enemy. What has produced this fear? 
Primarily there are the geographical ad- 
vantages possessed by the less efficient 
Austro-Hungarian Navy. Dalmatia has 
its distinct advantages as a strategic 
coast line and Italy recognizes it. Italy, 
on the other hand, on her Adriatic coast 
is deficient in harbors of value. On land, 
too, “the Italians are handicapped by 
frontier inequalities, with the result that 
the most prized strategic positions are 
all in the hands of the Austrians, and 
the railways serving these positions are 
more numerous, with better rolling stock, 
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a try, to be Italy’s salvation at this critical : a | 
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ve of neutrality, At Naples a neutrality ! 
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ey Clericals and Socialists united and car- | 
si- ried a similar motion. At Venice Signor || 
10- Giolitti, who is Chairman of the Council, 
said: “In face of the dangers, which are 
uly many, a feeling animates us of solidarity | 
on with the Government, which, without dis- | || 
nd tinction of parties, we shall loyally sup- 
ed port in the path which it follows for the 
Is protection of Italy’s direct interests and 
al- to assure her proper place in the world.” 
the s The note struck by Signor Giolitti is 
er- significant. “Italy’s direct interests”— 
~d but what these interests are it is not for 
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Hosiery Notwithstanding all that has been done 
Sweaters in the direction of preserving neutrality, 
Paris, Ont. there is a steadily growing party which 

100 favors intervention, and the new Cabinet 
will be called upon soon to cope with the 
body of opinion which the activities of 
its supporters have been able to create 
up and down the country. It appears 
that its chief strength is found in the 
ranks of the Radical Party, which enjoys 
the support of both the Constitutional 
Democrats and the Reformist Socialists. 
Looking at the question impartially, it 
seems that the foreign policy of Signo: 
Salandra and his Cabinet will be dictated 
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; PF by geographical conditions. At the end 
if of September a responsible Italian states- 
f man, in discussing the situation, said that 
4 it must not be forgotten that Italy is the 
i ally of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 


and that such an alliance carries with it 
certain restraints which cannot be dis- 
regarded, and that to attack the Dual 
Monarchy now would be like stabbing her 
in the back. “To refuse to follow a 
— All Penmans Products are Made-in-Canada. friend in a wrong course of action is one 

————_ thing. To take advantage of his conse- 
quent embarrassments is another.” Let 
us not forget the value of Italian neut- 
rality, and the resolute manner in which 
) it has been maintained in the face of 
bribes and threats. It amounts to this, 
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another and very important war zone, 
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action productive of general consequences 
without first communicating and arrang- 
ing with the other signatories. Appar- 
ently in the case of the Austrian note to 
Servia this was not done. To be left in 
the dark regarding important movements 
involving great issues is scarcely the 
policy to merit exceptional consideration, 
and Italy can certainly justify her non- 
intervention in favor of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary if she chooses. Even 
intervention in favor of the Allies—the 
Triple Entente—and the breaking of her 
Treaty with Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary could scracely be regarded as a very 
heinous crime in these days of Treaty 
destruction. 

The situation is indeed a difficult one 
for the Italian statesmen to decide upon. 
30th from an active and negative point 
of view the question bristles with diffi- 
culties, Mere neutrality does not appear 
to be sufficient to guarantee safety unless 
the Triple Entente triumphs. There is 
one motive which is so often forgotten, 
but which indicates the necessity for in- 
tervention on either one side or the other, 
and this is the desire of Italy to partici- 
pate in the Congress which will immedi- 
ately follow the declaration of peace. In 
1855 Cavour took part in the Crimean 
War simply because he desired to be rep- 
resented at the Congress. Signor Salan- 
dra will doubtless remember this at the 
psychological moment. All this assumes 
that Italian action either on one side or 
the other, at the moment, or later on, 
would have a distinct bearing upon the 
ultimate ‘issue of the war. The case is 
aptly put by a leader writer in the col- 
umns of the Morning Post, on September 
25, when he says:—“Five Italian army 
corps entering France as allies would set- 
tle the fate of the German forces in that 
theatre of the war. Five Italian army 
corps entering France as enemies would 
make the situation of the French army 
exceedingly difficult. 
corps now entering Austria, which they 
would hardly do as allies, would be able 
to march to Vienna and complete the 
overthrow of the Austrian Power, while 
leaving behind forces enough to invest 
Pola and compel the Austrian fleet to sur- 
render or go out and fight, But still more 
important would be the action of the 
Italian Navy, which is more than a match 
for that of Austria, with which it has an 
old account to settle. Accordingly the 
action of Italy, if she abandoned her 
neutrality just now, would set free the 
bulk of the Allied Fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean and permit of a great reinforce- 
ment of their forces in the North Sea. 
The general consequences would almost 
certainly be an earlier than is 
otherwise probable. That would perhaps 
be a benefit not merely to the Allies, but 
to all the nations concerned, including 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
have as much to suffer from a long war 
as their adversaries. Whether it would 
conduce té the welfare of Italy is a ques- 
tion which only Italy herself can settle.” 
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Tsing-Tao 
and Japan 


By Gardner L. Harding, in 
Everybody's Magazine 


HE storm of death and desolation 

with which the great war has swept 
over the continent of Europe has so far 
been reflected in the Far East by only 
one really serious engagement. 

For eleven weeks the Japanese army 
and navy besieged the little German garri- 
son at Tsing-tao, the capital of the 
Kaiser’s Chinese leased territory of 
Kiaochow. The Germans had_ twelve 
splendidly equipped modern forts, equally 
capable of resisting an attack by land or 
by sea; they mined the roads and great 
stretches of the surrounding country; the 
garrison of more than six thousand men 
fought with fierce desperation as long as 
there was any hope of prolonging the 
siege or inflicting more damage on the 
enemy; and when the Japanese troops 
finally marched over the scared and dis- 


' mantled hills into the conquered city on 


the tenth of last November, they had lost 
well on toward three thousand men, or 
half the strength of the garrison they had 
been attacking. 

From now on this city will become more 
and more a pivot from which the whole 
Far Eastern situation will swing. 

And the Japanese, it is as well to note, 
are rebuilding its fortifications. 

The best place to see Tsing-tao first, 
like all seaports with any character to 
them, is from a ship in the harbor. I had 
a chance, some months before the typhoon 
of war swooped down upon her, to see her 
as she used to be in all her glory. 

On the morning of the second day out 
from Tientsin your steamer swerves in 
suddenly toward a jagged coast where, 
until you are almost up to it, the long, 
irregular cliff-line seems unbroken. Then 
a bright red and white lighthouse gleams 
in the sun, and through a winding passage 
between two headlands there opens out a 
great. clam-shaped, landlocked bay 
stretching west and north as far as the 
eye can see. You go up and up through 
the widening stretch of water, between 
unpromising shores of mud, flanked all 
about by great, sullen, scrubby hills. But 
as your steamer makes the last turn in 
the twisting channel, into the midst of this 
dull and heavy Chinese landscape there 
comes a vision. 

It is Tsing-tao, rising from these incon- 
gruous shores a city wholly and defiantly 
European. Tier on tier of houses rise in 
gleaming white, set off everywhere with 
gay red and green roofs and built in all 
the bold whimsical angles of one of the 
dream-towns of Maxfield Parrish. Broad 
white roads lined with young trees cut 
clean lines along the harbor and over the 
hills. Here and there the sturdy big 
houses of the masters of this marvelous 
colony stick forth, dominated by the huge 
brick residence of the governor as by the 
palace of some mogul of old. Farther on 
there is a stretch of clean sand, dotted 
with a perfect harlequinade of bathing 
houses in every conceivable hue, and 
back of them a splendid casino which 
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might have come straight out of Nice or 
Monte Carlo. 

The commercial uniqueness of the port 
isno less apparent. Your trim little Ham- 
burg-American steamer skirts long lines 
of shipping in the outer and inner harbor, 
some in the roadstead, but most of them 
tied up along the fine stretches of stone 
pier where they load from great cranes 
straight off the harbor branch of the rail- 
way. Here is a floating dock with a ¢a- 
pacity of sixteen thousand tons; there is 
the new steel graving dock that will take 
on the biggest dreadnoughts or merchant 
ships afloat; visible evidences are all 
around of the harbor works, especially 
the ceaseless cutting and reclaiming and 
dredging on which the Germans have sunk 
more than thirty million dollars in the 
past ten years. 

Step by step the Germans have built up 
connections and possibilities which make 
Tsing-tao to-day a key to illimitable com- 
mercial empire. They have linked this 
port, to-day one of the finest harbors on 
the coast of China, with Peking and with 
the Trans-Siberian on the north, and with 
the heart of the Yang-tse valley on the 
south; and they have worked their way 
through a maze of agreements with the 
Chinese Government, which, if they had 
been left to carry them out, would have 
concentrated the railways of north and 
central China on an outlet to the sea at 
Tsing-tao. They signed up loans amount- 
ing to over eleven million dollars only last 
year which would ultimately have diverted 
into their territory the greatest railway 
scheme in China, the great trunk-line, al- 
ready completed to within a few hundred 
miles of the German connections, which 
will one day connect the Trans-Caspian 
system of Russia with the Yellow Sea and 
provide a transcontinental throughfare 
rivaling the Trans-Siberian. 

What will become of schemes such as 
these? What will become of the mines 
also dominated by Tsing-tao, which pro- 
duced half a million tons of coal last year 
in the midst of great valleys of coal and 
iron ore yet untouched? With the fall of 
the German power in China these things 
have been thrown bodily in the delicate 
scales which hold the balance of power in 
Asia—and there is no wonder that these 
scales are rocking violently with the 
shifted equilibrium. 

There is only one way to answer ques- 
tions like these—go to the people who 
raised them. It was the Japanese who 
precipitated the chaos at Tsing-tao; and 
in that chaos it is the Japanese alone who 
hold the key. What, then, are the mo- 
tives, and what is the power behind these 
motives whereby the strategy of Japan 
becomes the most formidable factor in 
the Far Eastern crisis? 

The Japanese advance on the continent 
of Asia has a momentum behind it wholly 
outside the range of conventional politics. 
The Germans took Kiaochow according to 
direct and brutal traditions of Bismarck, 
but at the worst it was a blow in the open. 
At the best, it was a magnificent imperial 
experiment, boldly planted in an absolute- 
ly alien soil, which has taught the world, 
if nothing else, that the Germans have a 
genius for colonizing that is all their own. 
But the Japanese programme in the Far 
East is not based on a succession of bril- 
liant strokes of diplomacy. It is based on 
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| the steady and almost fanatical support 
of a whole people, on a common mystic 
faith in the destiny of the Japanese race 

| in that particular sphere. To understand 

| this extraordinary popular consciousness 
is to get the one clue to the crisis in the 
Far East. 








I was visiting last winter, during a 


trip to Japan, the crowded and insufficient —— ee n. 

| little building which does duty as a ee sas te Se poe 08 paper that will d 
Y.M.C.A. in the great industrial city of its almost inconceivably delicate work and 
Osaka. The main hall had been hired for fulfill its heavy responsibilities. 





the evening by a well-known patriotic | 
society, and when I came in after a long 


day in the factories their meeting had 
already commenced. Ul 
On the platform a little man sat on a 
slightly raised dais, and as he twanged 


the strings of a samsan, a sweet little in- CARBON PAPER 
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strument like a fine zither, he half sang, and experiments in its permanency—in blue or 
half chunted a series of verses which black its copies never fade. In its neatness— 
p MultiKkopy carbons rival the original in clean 
went on and on. It was a song about the ness and clearness. In its uniformity and in 
Russian war, and it told how the Jap- its economy—one sheet of Multikopy, will make 
j i ; clear copies rou can manifold 20 a 

anese people had risen in their power and 100 clear copses, OF JOU ¢ ' 


“i " z one writing. 
had driven the proud European invaders Write Now for Sample Sheet—FREE. 
iS FE from the lands needful for Japan’s great pon Canadian Distributor: 
f destiny. And as he dwelt on the names *-_ UNITED TYPEWRITER CO. 
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CHAIRS d STOOLS Oyama, and Katsura—and sang of the New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg! 
an Greater Japan they were building, seeking ig eo ar Brand Typewriter Rib bons. 
new strength and new conquests farther 


and farther south, that simple audience of 
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give comfort without inducing laziness To understand the steady forward 
and are low enough in price to aliow march of Japan on the Asiatic continent 
of their installation anywhere. © Effiei you must keep in mind that little hall 
ency, the modern business watchword, in Osaka. There you will find symbolized 
cat om ts oem. 5% investigate the passionate, uncritical, unconquerable 
seh Mink 8? St th Meek wees one-inch tall common people who have made Japanese 
1 Oa Rana Pa progress possible from the first gun in the 
- 5 war against China in 1895 to this latest 
attempt to accelerate destiny at Tsing-tao 

only yesterday. 

THE DENNIS WIRE AND IRON As a Potsdam of the China Seas, Tsing- 
WorkKS Co. LiMiTED tao is no more, and unless the trebly un- 
expected happens, the great glory that it 
Leo NDON suddenly built up has, in its own peculiar 


character. as suddenly passed away. But 
the destiny of this marvelous city is none 
the less a spur to the imagination. It may 
see the tragedy of the world’s great racial 
conflicts recommence around its strategic 
foothold on the San Francisco Bay of the 
Chinese coast. It may be the pivot on 
which a new England, and a Japan, in 

which the rule of the people shall have RUBBER STA 


succeeded the military oligarchy of to-day, 





shall agree to undertake a new under- ANY KUNE SOR ANY PURPOSE 
standing between the East and the West. WTS Fos Cet aowe 
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Best Selling Book of the Month 


Something About 


By FINDLAY 


JR sentea W. SERVICE is repre- 
sented among the best sellers for 
January with a novel. His new book, 
“The Pretender,” which is fourth in the 
list, and is selected for this month’s 
view because, “The Patrol of the Sun 
Dance Trail,” “The Eyes of the World,” 
and “The Wall of Partition,” have already 
been subjects of this series of articles. 

“The Pretender” is a readable book but 
comes in for the same criticism as did 
this author’s other novel “The Trail of 
Ninety-Eight,” being somewhat risqué as 
regards certain passages, this book laying 
itself open to criticism of this sort to a 
greater extent even than “The Trail of 
Ninety-Eight.” 


The hero of this new tale is Horace 
Madden, an ultra successful author of 
novels that appeal to the average reader. 
His writings consequently achieve for 
him fame and riches. 


In the opening chapter, Madden is at 
his club where he accidentally overhears 
a conversation about himself, participated 
in by Quince the critic and Vaine the 
poet, and, from what he thus overhears, 
Madden learns that in the estimation of 
these men he is considered, to quote the 
words of Quince: “An upstart, a faker; 
to very heart of him a shallow, ignorant 
pretender.” 


Madden had an amazing bank-book. 
Since the last time he had looked into it, 
several credit entries had been made for 
twenty thousand dollars during the time 
that he had been dawdling in the woods 
of Maine, managing by dint of great 
effort to squander one thousand. He was 
thus in the ironic position of having ‘“om- 


nibus tastes and an automobile income.” 


Quince’s remarks had made Madden 
wince but it stirred him so, that he was 
prepared to bet his year’s income against 
Quince’s that he could make a fresh start 
and do the same thing all over again. 
This idea takes root and Madden cuts 
adrift from friends and funds to again 
fight his way up the ladder from the very 
bottom and from that start the reader is 
taken with Madden through divers ex- 
periences and novel adventures beginning 
with a steerage passage across the ocean, 
his fellow passengers being mostly Ital- 
ians—eight hundred of them packed like 
sardines in a keg. Madden becomes sea- 
sick, describing his feeling: “As if I were 
suddenly let down the elevator shaft of 
the Singer Building at full speed, ten 
thousand times a day and as suddenly 
yanked up again. By the dim light I can 
see hundreds of cockroaches crawling 
everywhere around me, elongated coffee- 
colored cockroaches, big ones, middle-sized 
ones, baby ones.” 


‘The Pretender’ 


I. WEAVER, 


and Its Author 


Editor Bookseller and Stationer 


Imagine the pleasure of that ocean 
voyage! 

Before leaving New York, Madden had 
done some unintentional philandering 
which, with his tendency to make rash 
promises together with his conscientious 
scruples impelling him to keep promises 
once made, keeps his particular peck of 
trouble perpetually replenished. 

By some heedless course pursued in con- 
versation with a friend who is a married 
woman, she becomes convinced that he is 
hopelessly in love with her and his talk, 
under the influence of his histrionic im- 
agination becomes so impassioned that he 
gets beyond his depth for she wants to 
fly with him and he needs must consent. 
Fortunately for him, she weakens; she 
cannot leave her children and so the situ- 
ation is saved for Madden who promises 
however, that should it so happen that 
sometime they may both find themselves 
free, and should she want him to come to 
her, he will do so though the world lie 
between them. 

Two other escapes from matrimonial 
are made by Madden before he 
eventually gets completely out of touch 
with his old sphere. 

After reaching London, picking up a 
New York paper he reads of an accident 
to the man with whose wife 
on the point of eloping. “When the 
nearest spectators could reach him to 
rescue him from his perilous position, they 
found to their surprise that the man was 
dead,” he reads and drops the paper with 
a groan. 

That 


young 


traps 


he had been 


night he chances to prevent a 
girl committing suicide and he 
marries that girl so that he may not have 


to marry the woman in New York. 

This matrimonial venture, 
and their subsequent Bohemian career to- 
gether, with Madden’s quest of 
success make up an interesting tale and 
throughout the book there are excursions 


romantic 


second 


into byways which develop some decided 
surprises. 

The following interesting story about 
the author himself is 


ller and Stat 


reprinted from 


> } .* 
Boolcse wner: 


Some rather interesting information 
which, peculiarly enough, has not yet 


filtered out to the general public, is being 
whispered around the establishment of 
his publishers regarding Robert W. Ser- 
vice. 

the 
Service, 


It appears that previous to out- 
break of the Balkan War, Mr. 
having realized sufficient royalties on his 
four books of Poems and his novel “The 
Trail of ’98” to keep him in comfort for 
his remaining years, that is in the comfort 

frugal Scot, such as Service is, would 
require, started off to see something of 
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the Continent. It is quite well-known 
that he was in the middle so far as he 
could get, of the fighting in the Balkan 
War, presumably with a view to picking 
up local color for another novel. The 
Romance, however, came a little later, for 
the story tells that when in Paris, on a 
féte day, Service was watching the pro- 
cession from a balcony of his hotel he saw 
below him two comely French maidens, 
who were being somewhat buffeted by 
the crowd, and, being incidentally at 
tracted, invited them to share his balcony 
It would scarcely be expected that a love 
affair would develop between a French 
maiden from a provincial town and a 
young Canadian Scot, neither of whom 
could understand the other’s language, but 
as is well-known, the unusual happens it 


| real life even oftener than it does in fic- 
| tion and did so in this case. Mr. Service 
| it seems persisted in seeing more of the 


young woman, matters developed in a 
most healthy way, and after a little tims 


| the Canadian author proposed and was 
| accepted. Of course, his fame or the 
| knowledge of his quite respectable fo 


tune had not then filtered into France, 


| and the story tells that Mr. Service kept 
| these things “locked up in his own 





| heart” so that the matter must have been 


purely and simply a love affair. When 
one of his friends saw the author several 
months ago, the couple were living most 
happily in a garret in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris and even yet could not speak 
one another’s language fluently. 

Under these circumstances it will not 
be wondered at that Mr. Service’s new 
novel does not deal with the Balkan War, 
as was to be expected, but rather with 
literary life in Paris. It is thought that 
the story includes in a masked form, of 
course, some incidents of the foregoing 
history. The author’s publishers have 
been frantically trying to get in touch 
with him for some little time but without 
success, and indirectly it is learned that 
Mr. Service is at the front in France, 
whether on active duty or picking up 
local color for still another novel, is not 
known. If the latter is the case we may 


look for some picturesque material vividly 
| descriptive of actual conditions after a 
| little time. 
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= ‘ = 
= Head Off'ce . London, Canada = 
= | New Business Written, $10,630,069 —an increase of $1,801,879. = 
a | Largest in Company’s History. = 
= Rate of Interest Earned, 7.01°.—an Increase of 20 Points. = 
= Mortality Only 41.5% of Expected. = 
= Profits to Policyholders One-Third Greater than Estimates. = 
= The Annual Report Embraces the following Particulars: | ¢ 
= Che splendid gain in New Business for the first seven months ot the vear was he Un imipaire = 
= New to the close. and resulted in the largest increase in the Company’s history, as noted above. Jat = 
= Business arv, 1915, business also shows a splendid increase over that of 1914. = 
= I Che business in force, less reinsurances, amounted to $30,849,326.74, an increase of $3,730,951.72. = 
= nsurance The lapse rate has naturally been heavie than heretofore, owing to the special cor tions existing = 
= in Force Nevertheless the gain in business in force is pra-ticalls the same as in the best previous year 

= Income The total Receipts amounted to $1,464,819.13, a gain of $168,978.48 over the previous vea 

= . The present scale of profits—-exceeding estimate by one-third—is being continued rh = 
= Profits tious warrant an il seaad, which for the time being is deferred until the effect of the expects = 
= inusual strain this vear has been determine = 
= The Assets now an nt to $5,294,262.70, an increase of $648,567.51 Bonds and Stocks have - 
= aes and been taken at a figure much below the prevailing market value. The Rate of Interest t = 
= nterest without allowance for Head Office rental, was 7u1 =: 
= 1. iin 2venty-se er cent. of all the Company s tus ss is HOW Valu na 3! ) he t = 
= Liabilities a sym aot Ee ete cine Raal tener aaaunnie 6 Se = 
= ileal sana tie - s’ Surplus amounts to $676,148.54, showing the most sat = 
= Surplus sfactorv ga vet mack Att setting aside funds te nerease Reserves to Company's standard = 
= provide ton profits aecruing, but not ie, and tor | stment Keserve and other special funds, the = 
= net Surplus - Polievholders’ Account is $255,586.54. = 
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The Business 
Outlook 


___ ||\@. ey == By JOHN APPLETON 


Editor of The Financial Post 


Lditor’s Note VW) ippleton contends that 





the sentiment of case and of greater security in 
the moneu markets is preliminary to an ” 
provement in industrial conditions {lread 


there are signs of business reorganization on ¢ 
wafer and hetter basis than Canada has had f 

















some time lle oives some nstances of Comp 
i] sitions between creditors and debtors wh 
ustrate the character of the reorganizatior 
that is going on at the present time, For the 
time being, however, as Mr. Appleton pointed 
| ‘6 ” ut over a month ago, business will have t 
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It will be found, however, that before any 
industrial revival will take place there 








| is now sold in Canada by the m= — a 
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EGGS — CLASS STRAIN will be a greater confidence and activity in 
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, | the security market. Before Canadian 

\ st is of Chickens ducks, Geese an‘ > ° P . 

ah aera exes have won a reputat Rag Naar | factories begin to hum there will be a de- 





Dalton users anywhere in Can- | 
ada are now assured of the same | | 
efficient service which ac- | 
companies the Underwood 
Typewriter. | 


eles to-day for free Catalogue about breeds 


mand for Canadian securities. Previous 
and poultry supplies. 


to any great improvement in trade there 
must be confidence and confidence first ex- 
presses itself in stock market terms. The 
holder of a share or a bond of the best 
industrial is a proprietor of that indust- 
rial and just as soon as these holders are 
— d ’ Bi t P. V | ” convinced that the outlook is clear they 

anada $ igges 1ano alue will put a higher price on their property. 
——— That higher price will be expressed clear- 
ly and distinctly in the stock market. 
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HINK fora moment! The money 

you are gotng to pay tor that piano 
is genuine 100 cents to the dollar 
money: No other kind willdo. Make 
absolutely certain of a 100° efficient 
piano. Buy a 


SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


| The business community and the finan- 
cial system which it has built up has been 
more frightened than hurt. At the mo- 
ment of writing there are many signs that 
business is re-organizing itself on a better 
and sounder basis. There are occurring 
daily many compositions between credi- 
tors and debtors and many assignments 
are taking place. This is not necessarily 
a sign of further commercial depression. 
On the other hand it may properly be 
taken as an indication that business is re- 


Sherlock-Manning S 
20th Century Piano Style 70 —Colonial. 





ne oe ee : >:, e 2 : 1m organizing itself. My attention was 

and a buy Canada s Biggest Piano Value an ane drawn to the case of one small trader. 

ment conceded to be second to none in lasting tonal quali- By those who have dealt with him for 

ti and @ bility ; some years he was regarded as being reli- 

tes an UraDiity. able. He was, however, compelled to as- 

ace ies : em . a ° sign under these circumstances; he had 

Another imporvant consideration: [he Sherlock-Manning a-liability of say $5,000, stock on hand 

be deliy ered right to you ata saving ot $100.00, OWINE was valued at $4,000, book debts $10,000. 

to our 20th Centurv wav of doing business. lhe latter was good inasmuch as every 

. 5 : article sold was covered by a lien. Never- 

, . A theless his creditors were pressing him 

Ask Dept. 9 for the proofs of this statement. We'll mail and to be just to all of them he had to 
them to you along with our latest Art Catalogue F. 41 assign. 

Another case of a similar character 

THE SHERLOCK-MANNING PIANO COMPANY was instanced to the writer. A commis- 

LONDON (No street address necessary) CANADA sion house had liabilities of approxi 









































mately $40,000. It had stock on hand of 
| say $30,000. Its book debts were approxi- 
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BUSINESS 


Signs of Improvement 
Loom on the Horizon 


The pulse of industry quickens with the loosen- 
ing up of money. Optimistic reports come in 
from financial organizations. ‘The Bank presi- 
dents’ and directors’ view of the situation is 
especially optimistic and a period of prosperity 
is promised for the next few years. 


Conditions are Changing 
Business Methods 


lax methods will no longer meet the business 
requirement of to-day. Business is re-organiz- 
ing—-waste has to be eliminated, non-essential 
details must go. Systems that minimize labor 
are being adopted. 


Copeland-Chatterson 
Loose-Leaf Systems 


will cnable you to meet new conditions. They 
facilitate the handling of accounts; minimize 
clerical labor; eliminate burdensome detail and 
pave the way for constructive business building. 


Write us to-day. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
LOOSE-LEAF ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


156 Yonge Street 
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is NOW re-organizing 


The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited 


TORONTO 


mately $45,000. With so large a surplus 
it was compelled to compromise with its 
creditors. Its first step when the war 
broke out and when sub/ected to pressure 
from its bank, was to ask the creditors to 
grant an extension. This was agreed to 
except in the case of one creditor. The 
latter refused to give the extension. The 
creditor who refused to agree to the ex- 
tension needed cash and was eventually 
induced along with the other creditors to 
accept 50c on the dollar. This particular 
firm placed itself on an excellent basis in 
this way. ‘It would no doubt have paid 
every cent of its indebtedness if the credi- 
tors had agreed upon an extension. Rather 
than take the stock and liquidate the busi- 
ness the creditors agreed to accept 50c on 
the dollar. 

These are types of reorganization that 
are taking place at the present time. 
Many assignments under circumstances 
similar to those related show assets to ex- 
ceed by a substantial margin the liability. 
The fact. therefore, that many assign- 
ments are reported and that creditors are 
in conference with debtors, does not indi 
cate that business is going to be worse. 
Rather the opposite will result. Already 
many factories under new arrangements 
with their creditors, and many store- 
keepers also, are proceeding to do busi 
ness as usual. 

Even in the West which has beer 
pointed to too frequently as being the 
home of business decrepitude, is begin 
ning to feel the effect of business improve 
ment. Conditions in the rural communi 
ties of the West are not as good as they 
are in other parts af Canada. If, there 
fore, signs in the West are hopeful they 
should be speciaily so in the East. The 
West has relied upon its cereal products 
very largely although during the past 
year the amount of other products shipped 
out shows a very satisfactory improve- 
ment. 


TWO HOPEFUL FACTORS. 


At the present moment therefore we 
have two very hopeful factors in business. 
Better and saner arrangements are being 
made between creditors and debtors and 
there is in prospect a season of easy 
money. 

While the money markets are promis- 
ing in so far as the wants of Canada are 
concerned, and our productive machinery 
is stimulated by the extraordinary high 
prices, there is little justification for pes- 
simism. In the rural communities there 
can be no legitimate excuse for legitimate 
business on a scale less than in any other 
year. If the farmer cannot pay his debts 
and provide himself with comforts to a 
greater extent than is usual there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the country 
and its people. As to the quality and ex 
tent of our soil and our pastures there is 
no question. We have also the climate. 
These facts are scientifically determin 
able. If our business, therefore, is below 
par, that is in our rural districts, it is the 
fault of the people either in respect of 
their system of doing business or their 
industry. 
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Make this Vision a Happy Reality ‘ 
alifax 
” in Your Own Home 


Sandham& Roberts, 


* | 6¢6Q, A.M. and the Day’s Work Done” is no longer a 


ng St. Catharines. 


nd wish, but an accomplished fact in over 100,000 
sy American homes. You too can enjoy this freedom Ingman Davey, 
from sweeping and dusting. How ? By telephoning to our nearest i Sieaa 
is- dealer to senda Frantz Premier to your home for a trial demonstration 
) « . _ ° ona > , - ate 
re Put it to any test you wish, on your own rugs and carpets. a 
ry i : ' . Cles ‘ 
gh Buying a Frantz Premier means having a model servant in your leaner Co 
“a home. A deft, willing and never-tiring worker that never complains a, 
on id and works for less than one cent an hour. For the $32 Frantz 
aie Premier (without requiring a single attachment) cleans rugs, carpets At ieee Te 
a stairs, floors, etc.—-goes under and around furniture—gets all 


od the dust, dirt and lint, and holds it tn its dust-proof bag inwe 


You guide it, that’s all. 
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1e- Don't wait until house-cleaning time to get Hydro-Electric Co., 
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i spring house-cleaning will be a thing of the past 
is Otto Sc 
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sig and Electric Specialty Shops, everywhere We will ii iit 
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he The Premi Co., Ltd For thor ughly cleaning d ps, mattress F. A. Judd 
x ° e remier Vacuum Cleaner a. R or ughly ning draperies, mattresses 
of upholstering, clothes, walls, radiators, etc., 
ir Toronto, Ont. we have special attechments. Per set, $10. Niagara Falls. 
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(FRE 7 MOTOR 
FOR EVERY 


This Filing Desk Keeps Your Office \ BOAT 









































Records under your Three Types—Many Styles. 
» ees gg rare , * , . i 
nose 7 rh is a VIM built to do the work YOI I 
want dor It gives efficient engine service. ‘ 
Phere is a VIM to do every kind of wae alt f 
1who most keep aul without ste sc s of letters fro yIM i 
Mr. Merchant: \ — tes ees. yee ; how waste thi vores hog right. i | 
] h ft you VI records, W find te R PEED ane Nadie. Soni Moron : + 
& 7 7 : ree FO S are made in three sizes: 2 
¥OACes espondence, indexed card ledger, 13-15 H.P.; 2 cyl, 24-25 H.P.; 3 cyl, 19.25 IEP. 
ffi rm s, filed ! indexed in your = 
es ane r your nose rhis desk makes you FOR HEAVY DUTY ee as — 
= such 1 other heavy work. ; iz 
Mr. . General | Manager: have a com. FOR PLEASURE ji?“ %™ 5° 7 | 
find S de sk very ust ful Cue of Thane eniines wil do SOU sek aunt 
rrespondence, catalogues, ficiently The complete VIM catalog shows 
sest friend lear illustrations, diagrams and specifications 
, It yurs free for a postal request. 


u ius t desk-—-Why not have one that 
Mr. De artment Manager: PR By to Keep eggs onda DE oe Rig ie 
Pé niua—« '€'®@mmm Do ~— Motor Shopping Early 














: who eannot afford Get started on your motor now—it’s of first 
Every Business es heen  neeeners inpestanne. 
certainly cannot ford to - wi ut a Weis 
Knechtel Filing Desk With a little persona Address, for catalog: 





uttention it responds to every re quest for info 


nvation There are om kinds of drawers for THE VIM MOTOR Co. 


your choice. 
2503 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio, U.S.A. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE NO. 24 
It contains our complete line of Weis-Knechtel 
Desks, Filing Cabinets, Sectional Bookcases, 
Chairs, ete. 


THE KNECHTEL FURNITURE CO., LIMITED 
HANOVER, - ONTARIO 



































PETERBOROUGH | 7 
To All FORD OWNERS | |}CANOES 


STOP CRANKING! 
EQUIP your CAR with a Half the pleasure of canoeing de- 


pends on having a good canoe. 


PERFECTION A canoe must be light, strong, easy 
to paddle and designed for safety, 

SELF-STARTER if you are fully to enjoy the sport. 
Examine a Peterborough and you 
will find all these essentials. Every 


Peterborough Canoe bears the 
$25.00 Complete, f.o.b. Hamilton. trade-mark on its deck. 








Don't get out infront. Start your Car 
from the seat. 














Can be installed in 1 to 2 hours by any mechanic. Write for Catalosue of 
Canoes and Motor Boats. 














No Labor i e rite Us Now. 
Ne Danser ee PETERBOROUGH CANOE CO. 
Porte may ear amare The Perfection Auto Starter Co. unerreD 
Easily Attached HAMILTON, ONTARIO 281 Water Street, Peterborough, Ontario 


Always Responds 





























| UNMATCHED SPEED— Extra 


Are Your Investments Good? Power—No Vibration 










Speed that runs away from any 








If your ! arning per annum you are not investing to the best cther rowboat motor— power t 
ijvantage carry heavier loads—no vibration 

é ‘ es Ei eae to shake boat 
We have a booklet showing how to invest your money with perfect security where The 2- tna edeicumcoeens 


dollars will double their earning power. KO BAN oMpoet 
4 BA 
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Cylinder | 
Free on Request to Those Interested. ‘ ! a 3 
Write to our office for one. r “ependable Babee start reverses by simply ii. P. | 
pressing button— weediless prope r. i | 
National Securities Corporation an hes & oppaeed cpltedors — tha 
The K n 2 oF cylinders that's wha t 
a u ley v Leeda nm a I p borat: g* uble thet me t j 
Established 1886 LIMITED lin Cara ae r il 
309 CONFEDERATION LIFE BUILDING TORONTO, CANADA Write for 1915 catalogz—Active Agents Wanted q | 





Kaban Mfg. Co., 300 °o. Water St., Milwaukee “ 
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RENNIE’S “scxv BOOK 











For 46 years the leading authority 


Now ! oe —s and Farm For 
Seeds, ‘lants ¢ sSuibs 0 
Ready, a it Bend a esy cia : 1915 

ty day 


ALACRITY TOMATO 
An Extra Early Red Variety 


























Lev ped by Experts at the Central Experi 
menta Farm, Ottawa. Reported to b the 
earliest variety in existence and especially 
adapted for Canada, being Northern Grown. 
Ful j packet, 15c. 


EG RENME Ce itd The Real Danger of 


pry Chain Stores to You 







































































Is there a store in your city If your bookkeeper could give 
Many people of small means are possibly } J ; ; . : ~ aie : . 
not aware of the opportunity for saf eclonging to a national or local you—without Increasing expenses 
investments perdi he, our $100 Bonds. chain of stores / —the daily information which ts 
The small investor has looked upon owi Danes . sa) , : %. : aneee fae : “4 14> 
ing Bonds as rather beyond him—thinl Pre tty successful, isnt it —~— the basis of chain. store suc CESS | 
ing of Bonds as being only in denomina pretty hard competition’ Do you wouldn't you value such service? jj 
tions a —* or some other equall) know why? Here’s the secret. Your bookkeeper can do just | 
impossible sum. ee - : ?, | 
REE REE a eT he General Management, lo- = that—with a modern mechanical | 
| giving the holder of it precisely the same cated perhaps 1000 miles away, equipment. | 
| security as those of the largest denomina has an uncanny knowledge about Modern, mechameal equipment — |] 
| tions. They are a security in which Exe: . os : ; 
i utors and Trustees are by law authorized What is going on in that store. —does that sound rather preten- 
| . ° » 
| to invest It knows to a penny the profit tious for a retail store? Llow about | 
| . . ® ° 
| T : F d | on its sales, the relative profit on your telephone, cash register, com- 
rus unas different lines, actual cost of doing puting scales, clectric lights ? 
Shall we send you a copy of our Annual business, the efficiency of each All your bookkeeper needs is the 
Report and full particulars? ' - wae : ; 
salesman. [Tt compares daily and means of handling figures quickly, |] 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, weekly sales and profits with those automatically and accurately. JA i 
$10,500,000.00 of one, two and three vears back. Burroughs Adding Machine, de ] 
' ; : ; 
| CANADA PERMANENT Do you know as much as that signed especially for retail stores, | 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION ubout your store? Don’t you sus- supplies that means. Weean then | 
TORONTO STREET. vonenve pect, without locating them, the suggest a few simple methods | 
Established 1855 | existence of a dozen leaks that are which will lift you into the new | 
| draining good life out of your order of retailers—the merchants _ || 
aie | . ? ° ° 1) 
| business / who know their business. 
i Our book, “Stopping Store Leaks,** which we will gladly send free, gets at {| 
ig | this whole subject in detail. It*s too valuable a book for any merchant to I} 
WILLING ne put off sending for and reading. Please write for it on your business letterhead | 
| 
T TY ‘ a a ~ ’r ‘ > T | 
WITNESSES i BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY) 
| 
AY by day we are E| 
receiving enthusiastic H 2322 BURROUGHS BLOCK 
testimonial letters (=) - ar : 1} 
A =H) ‘ q GAN 
rom pollaghebder, whose it DETROIT, MICHIGA | 
| Endowment contracts are [— i $ Earopean Office, 76 Cannon Stroot 
now maturing. ES : 
These are our willing witnesses } —— { 
= come voluntarily into court | | (+ — ———— = es — ——_” 
and testify to the good faith of CAN : oSSE 
\ The Mutual of Canada. ANADIAN ADDRESSES 
No wonder! For they are Toronto Branch: 146 Bay St. Toronto, Ont.; Montreal Brancn: 392 St. James St., Montrea Que Winulpeg ——_ a 
| receiving from $110.00 to $190.00 = Cumberland 3S Winnipeg, Man.; Vancouver Branch: 47 Pender St. W., Vancouver, B.C.; St. John Branch 173 Prince 
for every $100.00 invested in = William St., 6t. John, N.B 
| premiums, to say nothing of the = ee = ei 
protection they have enjoyed. = 
The amount of the return, of = 
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5 
| 
= 
| ia mania ne term of 
| 1e Endowment. on’t specu- 2 . cui , 
E) fats! Take an Endowment policy Used in Offices Where Efficiency is Essential 
| } MARCH HYGIENIC RUBBER FINGER PADS = away with the 
"yr ~ x — sI g s " r . finger : t € pads are a 
| | THE MUTUAL LIFE rate, oftice, Pract mexpenive, "Com ; 
1] SOR y ‘ . i= GRI y ‘ 1em it. j 
| ASSURANCE COMPANY = A sample and size card sent on receipt of 10 cents, stamps 1 qSS 
! | OF CANADA | SS ae rf 
||| |g} WATERLOO, ONTARIC =| aR ' _— Pw 
! | . El —— [The Brown Bros., Limited "= 
1 eM istributors : " m 
I a — ’ i Cor Simcoe, Pearl and Adelaide Streets, Toronto = = 
! on “am LT Davol Rubber Co., Sole Manfrs.. Providence, R.L,U.S.A. = DAVOL & 2 CO 
c Sse 
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“MADE IN CANADA’”’ 


The Ford Sedan 


Price $1150 


Prices of other Ford cars are: Five-pas- 
senger Touring car $590, [wo-passenger 
Runabout $540, Two-passenger Coupelet 
$850. All cars fully equipped, including 
electric headlights. Prices F.O.B. Ford, 
Ont. Buyers of all Ford cars will share 
in our profits if we sell 30,000 cars be- 
tween August 1, 1914 and August l, 
1915. Write Ford Factory, Ford, Ont., 
for catalogue J-1. 


Ford, Ontario 



































THE UNIVERSAL CAR 
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Use The 


” O-Cedar 
ip ©, edar Polish 


(Made in Canada) Way 


Buy A Bottle On Trial 


Follow the directions and your turniture 
and woodwork will look like new. No 





Miss O-Cedar 
And Her Polish need for any dull, dingy, lifeless furni 
ture when you have O-Cedar Polish in 

the house. O-Cedar Polish renews your furniture and 
woodwork quickly, economically and well. [It dusts, cleans, 
and polishes all at the one time. It 1s economical because it is 


used with water—half and half. “Thousands 
and thousands of housewives are using it 
would not be without it—- Try it at our risk. 


Ask Your Neighbor About 


t» ©)-Edar Mop 


Made in Canada) 
The Friend of Every Housewife 


Every O-Cedar user is an O-Cedar booste: 

and there are over a million’ users lt 
makes housecleaning easy, gets into all the 
corners, high and low; dusts, cleans and 
polishes all at the one time 


Sold on trial by all dealers- money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


Two Styles—Round and Triangular 
Four Prices—75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO., LIMITED 


369 SORAUREN AVENUE Miss O-Cedar 
TORONTO - - - - CANADA And Her Mop 
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